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CHAPTER I. 

A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

* My lady will ride to Uppingham, 

To Uppingham, forsooth will she ; 
And I myself appointed for to be the man 

To wait on my ladye.* 

BaUad, 1609. 

ATELEGEAM for you, my lady/ said a footman, 
touching his hat, and putting his head into a 
railway carriage which had just been driven into 
Swindon station ; ' the stationmetster gave it to nie to 
give your ladyship.* 

'For me?' said the eldest of its three occupants. 
'Give it to me, Frances,* and with a trembling hand 
she tore it open: — 

' Come directly, my lord is not so well, and wishes 
you to return to nurse him/ 

The lady who had just opened the telegram — Lady 
Okehampton — was a tall slight woman, who might be 
pronounced on close examination to be a year or two 

A 
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the MTDiig side of forty, but who did not, to a casual 
ohsi'nor. K>ok more than five-and-thirty years of age ; 
with a profusion of very light golden hair, soft blue 
eyes, a graceful figure, low sweet voice, and high-bred 
nuiuniT -a woman who you could see at a glance had 
goiu* through life leaning on others. Now she turned 
\o her daughter, who occupietl the same carriage, and 
said, in rather a puzzled manner — 

* My dear, what a sad thing !' 

* Ves. dear mother, but you have only ten minutes 
t^) set 111* what we shall do. I suppose, though, you 
must go hack?* 

I^uly Okehampton looked up surprised, and in a 
Momewhat tinner tone said — 

'Ofcjoui'se, I must go if your father wants me; but 
how, is the only (juestion.' 

Ah the wonl * father* passed Lady Okehampton's lips, 
Fran('(»s Forteseues brow slightly contract^; but she 
answered only — 

* I suppose I had better go on to Cossington, ac- 
conling to the original plan? Claude is going to 
Bristol, you know, so he can see me so far. I am not 
afraid of the rest of the journey ; and the next train 
will take you back to Lord Okehampton in time for 
dinner. Won't that do, mother ?* 
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' Yes, my dear, you are quite right, as usual. I don't 
know about Claude chaperoning you, it 's rather odd, 
isn't it? However, under the circumstances, I don't 
think it will signify very much, and besides, it can't be 
helped. I really think, and can hope, there is no great 
thing wrong with my lord, and that he is only fidgety. 
It 's a dreadful disappointment to me not to go to Cos- 
sington. Mind you give my best love to the dear people. 
Such an age since I have seen George Hervey; he 
must be getting an old man now ! You have seen 
Mrs. Drummond lately, so you will not feel amongst 
strangers. I will join you as soon as I can, dear 
child ; upon my word, though, it is rather provoking.' 

* Say vei^y, dear mother. I can't bear the idea of 
going there alone, and just as I thought I had got you 
to myself for six weeks fur our quiet visits.' 

' God bless you, my child ; write directly. Claude, 
take great care of her ; but I know you wilL' 

The party were now standing just outside the railway 
carriage collecting Lady Okehampton's luggage. A con- 
siderable crowd had gathered near them, and there was 
the usual bustle that is to be seen on the platform of 
Swindon station, so that when the individual who had 
been addressed as Claude turned round and said in a very 
loud voice, ' yes, I 'U see her all safe enough ; a little 
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practice for me, you know. Shall soon have to do it 
altogether — eh?' all eyes were directed to the party. 
Frances coloured crimson, put down her veil quickly, 
and with a gesture of impatience hurried back into 
the carriage. 

The whistle sounded, the guard passed along the 
carriages, saying, * Stand back if you please, ma'am*, 
and ' Are you going on, sir?* and Claude jumped in just 
a.s the train l>egan to move off. 

* Goodbye, mother,* said Frances, as she leant out of 
the window and watched Lady Okehampton till she 
could no longer see her, and then threw herself back 
in her seat half i)otulantly, exclaiming, ' And when one 
knows that there is nothing the matter; it's too bad of 
Lord Okehampton. Poor mother !' and the girl sighed 
heavily. 



CHAPTER II. 

A SKETCH OF THE PAST. 

' n n'y a rien de bon ni de mauvais 
Si ce n'esfc que par comparaison.* 

HAVING thus introduced our heroine, it will be 
as well to explain a little who and what 
she is. 

Frances Fortescue was the only child of a rich 
Gloucestershire squire, a Colonel Fortescue, who had 
married, when he was very young, the daughter and 
heiress of a neighbouring proprietor. They had been 
desperately in love with each other ; had married ; left 
London, settled on his property, and given themselves 
up to each other. He was devoted to his pretty 
young wife, who had no great intellect to boast of, 
but was one of those gentle clinging natures that seem 
to take out all their energies in their affections. She 
thought her husband the wisest and cleverest man that 
ever lived, and herself the most fortunate of women. 
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Fur thn*o years only <Ii(l their dream of happiness last ; 
oni* I)ea'ni]>er morning saw Colonel Fortescue mount- 
iuj^' his th(»rouj^hhiv»l hunter at the hall-door, whilst 
Ids wile st<M)d hy jmtting the old favourite, and making 
till' hahy she held in her arms press her fat little 
liands on its soft skin — and the eveninjj of that day 
»iuw liini return a cold and lifeless corpse to his home; 
tln» hri;;ht joyous spirit had tied for ever, and at twenty- 
t\vi» Mrs. Foi-tes(nu» was left alone in the world. 

For days and ilays she lay insensible with brain- 
tVviT, anil kni'w not until lon«r after her husband's 
death that she was soli» «rnardian to the child, and side 
fxeiutrix to tin- will. Tin- bulk of the money was 
settled on tin* little j^'irl : but a lai-ge jointure was 
sr<*un»<l to ilrs. Foi-teseur. ijuite indeiKMnlent of the 
fortune and arises the child woidd inherit. 

Some r»r the entailed ] property went to Sir Victor 
Trevelyan, a ilistant cousin, a man about sixteen years 
Mrs. Fortt»seue*s senior, and to whom, when she was a 
little n»coverin^ fmm the shock, she turned for help and 
counsel, as it was her nature to turn. 

For some few ycai*s she lived a widow, and moumed 
truly and sincerely ov(»r licr husl)and*s memory; but at 
liust her ^^enlle and affectionate nature yielded to the 
cntreiities of \u\v family, and eonsitlerations of the *,^k:m1 
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of her child. When her little Frances was nine years 
of age, she married Lord Okehampton, who was already 
an old man, and who, stem politician and absorbed in 
public life though he was, had been much captivated 
by the pretty little widow, and thought she would make 
a very ornamental head of his house. He was always 
kind to her, and, though he was a fidgety troublesome 
invalid, Lady Okehampton was herself quite happy in 
her second marriage, and had given birth to two boys, 
who at the time this history opens were about twelve 
and fourteen years old, and at Eton. 

To Frances Fortescue, already a high-spirited child 
when her mother married again, her stepfather's home 
had never been a happy one. She was far too young to 
regret her father's death from personal recollection ; but 
having in her early years been her mother's only care 
and idol, she felt the difference, child though she was, 
when the home was changed, her mother's time much 
occupied, first by her husband, and then by the new 
babies ; and when she found herself, though her mother 
loved her as much as ever, consigned to the care of 
nursas and governesses. 

Lord Okehampton was, as we have said, much devoted 
to his fair young wife ; but to the child Frances he had 
never taken a fancy, and she had early felt this as chil- 
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dren do feel. Indeed, Warnborough Court was not a 
place where a child would be happy- Lord Okehamp- 
ton's only idea about children being that they must be 
snubbed and kept in the background. 

He was a stiff old-fashioned Tor}' in creed, stem and 
unbending. There was in tnitli a larger gap than he or 
they were aware of between him and tha<<e whom he pro- 
fessed to follow, who sometimes were placed in awkward 
positions by the uncompromising spirit of the veteran 
politician who ruled the whole of the side of the coimty 
in which he lived. His magnificent property gave him 
enormous influence, and Lord Okehampton coidd boast 
that he returned one county member, and two for 
boroughs. Years had crept on, and saw him aged and 
enfeebled in body. His wife was much tied by his 
almost constant illness from slight attacks of gout; 
hardly would he allow her an hour from his presence. 
She was his nurse, his companion, and his secretary. 
Even now, with the greatest difficulty had she suc- 
ceeded in persuading the old man that she required 
a little change of air and scene; and it was oidy at 
the last moment he had granted her leave to accom- 
pany his stepdaughter tf) visit some distant connec- 
tions of her father's in the west of England. Full of 
the enjoyment in prospect, Lady Okehampton left her 
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home. Unfortunately the anxiety and fidget brought 
on a fit of Ihe gout, which prevented her lord attending 
a political meeting in London, a meeting which had fur- 
nished the excuse for her getting away, and the residt 
had been the telegram, which we have seen to interrupt 
the journey so happily begun. 

How Captain Claude Trevelyan came to be of the 
party, and on such easy terms with the mother and 
daughter, we must now exi)lain. 

From the time that Frances* mother had first been 
left a widow, she had been in the habit of paying pretty 
constant visits to Sir Victor Trevelyan at Castle Grange. 
The baronet had one only child, a son, who was a few 
years older than Frances Fortescue, and naturally the 
boy was a good deal with her, as the little girl inva- 
riably accompanied her mother on these visits. They 
played together, they rode together, and were constant 
companions. Mi*s. Fortescue, whose disposition led her 
to lean on any one for advice, would consult Sir Victor 
about Frances' nurses and her health, and then later, as 
the child's high spirit showed itself, would let herself 
be advised by him in the selection of governesses. In- 
sensibly he obtained much influence over her. Mrs. 
Fortescue, as a girl, had never faced responsibility in 
any way ; as a young married woman she had looked 
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U) her husband to settle everything ; and now she was 
(K*casir)nally much embarrassed by the midtiplicity of 
cares that fell to lier lot. Sir Victor, who, to do him 
justice, was no bad judge of character, watched this 
peculiarity carefully, and act<?d on it — he had his own 
reasous. Tlie more Mrs. Fortescue came to liim for 
counsel, the more he taught her to seek it. He evinced 
the keenest intei-est in P'rances, and woyld treat her 
with marked favour. She, however, with the natural 
instiniit of a highly straightfon^-ard nature, did not 
reciprocate the feeling. Slie was too young to see 
that he was not sincere ; but somehow felt she could 
not like him, and would turn in i)reforence to the 
i-ougli playfellow who would knock her down, and 
occasionally tight with her, but with whom she 
was soon friends again, and whom she thorouglily 
trusted. 

So things went on for some yeai-s, till Frances was 
about eight years old. Sir Victor, who ever encouraged 
and sought Mrs. Fortescue's visits, had been on one 
occasion even nK)re affectionate in his interest than 
usual. It was one morning when Sir Victor had been 
with Mi^. Foiloscue watching the children start on their 
ponies from the hall-door, that he had said, as they 
turned to go in, *A pretty little pair, my dear Mrs. 
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Fortescue, a very pretty little pair. What should you 
think of their becoming a pair through life V 

Tlie mother looked up surprised, and laughingly 
answered, ' My dear friend, Claude is a mere child, 
only twelve, and Frances only eight. But he is a 
dear boy, and I am very fond of him. He is a good 
boy, isn't he?' 

' He is as good a lad as ever Hved,' answered the 
baronet ; ' not over clever ; but to my mind people 
are none the better for being so desperately clever. 
He takes after his poor mother's family. But now, 
I should say, just the sort to make a good husband.' 

At this Mrs. Fortescue laughed menily ; but some- 
thing interrupted the conversation, and the subject 
was not resumed then. 

Sir Victor had accomplished his purpose, and had 
put the first idea of a plan which he had long had 
in his head, before his guest, and this plan had been 
the result of careful study of his own rent-roll, mort- 
gages, and liabilities, on one side, and of the broad 
acres and large accumulations which he knew were 
gathering for Frances' majority, on the other. 

A year or two passed on. The next visit Frances' 
mother paid to Castle Grange it was as Lady Oke- 
hampton. Again the boy and girl were thrown 
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together by the judicious fietther, and again his good 
qualities extolled. This happened year by year; in 
each visit Lord Okehampton engrossed more and more 
of his wife's time, and the yoimg ones were more 
left to themselves. Very little beyond an occasional 
reminding word was said by Sir Victor, but he never 
let the idea of an alliance pass from Lady Okehampton's 
mind, till at last, though notliing liad been said to 
Frances, it became a sort of understood thing between 
the parents that the little lady was to marry her 
cousin Claude. 

As for Frances, Lord Okehampton treated her with 
decided harshness. Her baby brothers were no com- 
panions to her. Though she idolized her mother, 
she saw but little of her, being much abandoned to 
the care of a stiff old English governess, who, do 
what she would, could not sympathize with such 
a fresh joyous nature as Frances*. The child's life 
was never made happy to her, save when she was at 
Castle Grange, where she was petted and made much 
of, and everything made by Sir Victor to give way 
to her wishes. What wonder, then, th(it her mother, 
after a morning spent closeted with Sir Victor, came 
to her, and beginning by caressing her in a way to 
which the girl was not much used now, said, * My 
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dear love, I 've been thinking a great deal about you, 
and so has your father. You know, dear, we are very 
anxious for your happiness, and so we have settled 
that if you and dear Claude could be happy together, 
you had much better many him; he would be a 
very good husband for you. Do you like him, dear ? 
He is so good and steady' — and Lady Okehampton 
looked anxiously round, as though seeking counsel 
and support from the walls. 

Frances' eyes flashed bright for one moment, as she 
answered, 'Lord Okehampton cannot dispose of me 
in this way. He is not my guardian.' 

' My love, no one wishes to dispose of you ; we all 
are thinking only of your happiness. Will you reflect 
about it, my child?* said her mother, as she put her 
arms round Frances' neck, and kissed her fondly. 

Frances was still a mere child in years — barely 
seventeen, — and in thoughts and ideas she was even 
younger. Of the world and the things of the world 
she knew nothing. Moreover, she was very lonely. 
She sat a long hour on the floor at her mother's feet, 
the mother's hand being passed caressingly over the 
soft fair hair, and they talked long and openly— quite 
openly on Frances' part. At last, after much con- 
versation, she ended by telling her mother that she 
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would try and think of it, but * she could not promise, 
would not engage herself.' Lady Okehampton was 
well satisfied, and ended by saying, ' There is no hurry, 
darling ; you will come out in the spring ; but it would 
be infinite comfort to me to think you had the pro- 
tection of this sort of engagement.' Frances sighed. 
Perhaps in her half-childish day-dreams a matter-of-fact 
arrangement of this kind had hardly been her idea 
of happiness. 

' Well, dear mother, I will think about it I have 
seen but little of Claude lately, and can liardly fancy 
he would care for me in that sort of way.' 

' Ah, you should hear Sir Victor talk of Claude's 
devotion to you.' 

Here the matter di\)pped for the time ; but the 
idea was kept constantly before the girl, and when 
Frances Fortescue came out, it was announced that she 
was ' engaged to her distant cousin in the Guards ' — 
an engagement which, however, was only to be fulfilled 
at an indefinite period. 

Miss Fortescue was * iuinieusely admired,' and made 
a ' great sensation' when she appeared in London. Slie 
was above the average height — fair, with abundant 
auburn hair, catching here and there golden lights in 
tlic sun —a bi-oad, smooth forehead, violet eyes, strongly 
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pencilled eyebrows, full and beautifully-shaped lip, a 
figure that even the Venus of Milo might have envied 
— such was our heroine. Tlie charms of her mind were 
even superior to her personal attractions; quick of 
perception, to a more than average amount of common 
sense and judgment she united great powers of under- 
standing, and a strange thirst for knowledge, not very 
common in so young a girl. Her manner was gentle 
and plaj^'ul, but her will was strong, and had been but 
little controlled, for small judgment had been observed 
in her education. The child had had governesses, 
steady-going old-fashioned people, who but little en- 
tered into their pupil's ardent nature, and were con- 
stantly nonplussed by her questions. She would doubt 
and question, and insist on the reasons being given to 
her for the things she was taught. Faith entered but 
little into her character as yet. 

Her mother had perhaps never 'thought' in her 
life. To appeal to her was useless. Frances was left 
to herself; and, at the age of seventeen, reserved, 
self-concentrated, and self-reliant, with no hand capable 
of guiding her was she launched on the London world. 

So she was Claude's promised wife, and Sir Victor 
took good care to announce the fact. Notwithstanding 
this, however, some few, bolder than others, would 
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make faint attempts to supplant the cousin. She 
hfetK'il them nut ; for the truth was, that though 
Fnuices was heart-whole as far as her cousin went, no 
one el<e touched her aft't^ctions. and none received en- 
couragement. She was no flirt. She did not know 
what it was to love. She was content ; and, in her 
i^aiomnce, imagined that that wivs all she could expect 
Her mother's heart wa.s set uix)n this marriage, and 
her home daily became more iriste to her, as Lord 
Okehampton's health failed him more and more, and he 
rei^uired more constant attendance from his devoted wife. 
Fnmces knew she liked no one better. She longed 
for [)eace and n-st in a house of her own, and fancied 
tliat tlu'iv slu* would find happiness and the sphere 
of usefulness, wliich had always been her ambition. 
Claude was tolerably attentive to her, and in his rough 
sort of way thought he was fond of her. He was quiet 
and steady — verj- steady, his father said, — but he was 
singidarly empty-headed, and in heart and disposition 
entirely unsuited to the higher and finer character of the 
life-partner liis father had chosun for him. All this 
I-ady Okehampton did not see. Not being in the least 
clever hei-self, she did not sec how unequal Claude 
was to the exigencies of his position. Frances allowed 
this engagement to go on for two years. Little had 
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ever been said by either of the parties concerned, 
but it was somehow an understood thing that the 
marriage was to take place when she was twenty-one, 
and now there wanted but five months of that time. 

Poor girl ! hers was a curious and melancholy life. 
To her mother she was devoted with an affection that 
drew out all the tenderest points of her character. She 
was half jealous of the attention lavished on her crusty 
old stepfather, and had looked forward with intense 
pleasure to the time she hoped to spend on the beautiful 
borders of Wales with her mother. Therefore it was no 
slight disappointment to her to have all these arrange- 
ments knocked on the head; and it required a con- 
siderable effort on her part to be cheerful during the 
rest of the journey with Claude Trevelyan. However, 
she accomplished it pretty well. She was kind and 
gentle in her manner to him, and bore more patiently 
than was her wont with his off-hand manner and very 
commonplace observations; nay, she almost felt sorry 
when the train stopped, and she realized that she must 
be left alone to embark on a visit to people who were 
nearly strangers to her. 

' Goodbye, Frances. Don't be moped to death ; and 
drop us a line one of these days. "The Club" will 
always find me. I shall be rushing about shooting 
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now, and that is tlic safest direction. Take care of 
yourself.' 

Frances sighed. Was it regret at leaving Claude, 
or an undefined feeling that this was hardly the way 
to part with an intended husband ? 



CHAPTEE III. 



COSSINGTON. 



*If practice which sets up to do without theory is 
contemptible, theory without practice is foolhardy, and 
perfectly useless.* 

Leonce de Laverone. 

THE day is fast closing in, "but the western glow has 
not quite departed ; still the sky is radiant, though 
the sun has dipped behind the horizon. The distant 
moorland is already deepening its rich colour in the 
evening shadows, and the couleur de la mort, as it has 
been happily called, is settling down upon the far-oflf 
mountains, where the first sheetings of snow alone 
stand out white and ghostly. 

In front stretches far away a wild park, with hand- 
some elms scattered about in groups, varied with 
rich cedars and pines. A little lake catches the red 
reflection from the clouds, and the cattle are standing 
gathered in knots, near the gates through which they 
will pass to their night quarters. Such is the view 
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meeting the eye fniiu the windows of the house at 
Cossington. Tlie glow slowly fades from the skj', and 
a lady, who has been gazing at the sunset for some 
minutes, turns from tlie window by which she has been 
standing, and for a moment or two silently watches an- 
other inmat<> of the room, who till now has been writ- 
ing incessantly. At last the pen stops, and the writer 
throws himself back in the large leather chair in wliich 
he is sitting, and sighs ; still the lady did not interrupt 
his meditation, nor will we, but take advantage of tlie 
pause, and tlie unusual n»st the writer is taking, to 
sketch Sir George Hervey's outward man. 

Lady Okoliam})ton had cdled him an old man, and 
yet he was but a year or two her senior — we remember 
the flight of time in others wliich passes unheeded o'er 
our own heads, — and she was hardly turned forty years 
of age. Of Sir ({corge*s height you could hardly judge as 
he lay back in the chair ; he was, however, neither tall 
nor short. The sliajK! of tlie brow was very remarkable, 
and such as is not oftc^ii seen— broad and deep, well 
massed above the temples, from wliich the dark-brown 
hair was pushed carelessly back. The clear bright eyes 
rested on the fire, and were shaded by the left hand ; 
the straight expressive eyebrows and perfectly aquiline 
nosci continued the promise of fimineiis the ujipcr part 
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of the head had already given. Of the mouth it was 
scarcely possible to speak, covered as it was by an 
ubmidant soft brown beard and thick moustache. 

In truth, George Hervey's face was one which would 
attract and rivet attention, one on which life and its 
cares htid not passed without leaving a trace; there 
was the stamp of a mind which had worked, an intel- 
lect which had borne fruit, and in the fruition left its 
marks ; the lines were deepened here and there more 
than the forty-two years warranted, but they were the 
time-marks of thought and not of passion. 

Tliere was the impress of a thinking, if not a master 
mind, in the workings of the brow, and in the anxious 
care-worn expression, which responsibility cannot fail 
to leave on those who feel their duties, and distrust 
their own powers. At last he raised his eyes, put his 
hand out, and smiled as he met his sister's gaze fixed 
on him with a tender loving look. The shadow passed 
away in a moment from his face, as he said, *Well, 
what is it, my wise woman, that you are fretting about 
now?* 

* 1 was thinking, George, that you must be worn out 
with writing ; you have been at it ever since luncheon, 
and it is now half-past five o'clock. Let me ring for 
lights, however, if you must writ^,' she exclaimed, as 
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she saw him again turn to the sheets of paper as though 
he would resume his occupation. 

' No, Kate, I've finished now; finished at least all I 
can do for to-night's post. Will you look over that 
letter to the Secretary, which must go with the report 
I have drawn up ? * 

' Yes, dear, and then I '11 seal and date the letters ; 
besides, we must really put the room straight a little, 
for our guests will be here soon, and you must let me 
put all this tidy, George, as you would insist upon 
wTiting here instead of in your own room.' 

' Our guests ! I had forgotten all about them, I was 
so busy making out those returns. Wlien are they to 
come? I don't think I am fit to receive company, 
living out of the world as I do. A London fine lady, 
and a London young lady engaged to a guards- 
man ! What shall we do with them ? Eheu ! what a 
state of tilings for me ! How they will laugh at our 
old-fashioned ways ! * 

'For shame, George! Colonel Fortescue's w^ife was 
the gentlest, prettiest little creature I ever saw, and as 
Lady Okchampton I did not think she had changed 
much when I saw them in town, and we settled that 
they should come and spend a long time with us. Poor 
Frances also, I don't fancy her home is altogether happy.' 
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* No indeed ! Fancy spending your life with a man 
who is under the delusion that the Eeform Bill of '31 
was a calamity, that Eldon's policy is suitable for these 
days, and that every Eadical, if not every Whig, ought 
to be hung. But really I cannot imagine what we can 
do with the girl ; with the mother, I daresay, you will 
be able to manage well enough, but the girl, only think 
of the girl, Kate,' and Sir Geoige Hervey put on a 
comical face of despair. 

'Come, George, don't be foolish,' said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, laughing ; ' I daresay it will do her good, if she 
is as fond of excitement as you imagine, to see how 
quietly happy people may be in the coimtry, and find 
plenty of work too ; perhaps she will do us good also. 
I daresay we live too much in a groove ourselves, 
thinking our own ways perfection. But ring for lights, 
or they will begin by falling over the threshold, and 
that would be a bad omen. And then you shall read 
to me that speech of Gladstone's last night, till they 
come.* 

' Yes, dear, I will. Ah ! we shall have no pleasant 
readings for many a day now.' 

' I will not allow you to predetermine that we are 
going to be so uncomfortable. I do assure you that 
anything so simple in her tastes as Lady Okehampton I 
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have seldom seen, and as for Frances, I liked the little I 
saw of her very much. But here they are, and we can 
neither discuss them nor read aloud,' said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, pushing back the cliairs from the fire, as the 
sound of carriage-wheels fell upon her ear. 

Sir George jumped up quickly and opened the door 
which led from the drawing-room to his peculiar 
sanctum — his den, as he called it, but which actually 
was by far the most comfortable room in the house. 
His sister called after him, '0 no, George, you must 
not go;* but he turned a deaf ear to her, closed the 
door softly ; then pulling his chair to the writing-table 
in front of the fire, he proceeded to arrange the hetero- 
geneous mass of papers and pamphlets which lay on it. 

While he is occupied in this apparently hopeless 
task, we will look roimd the room, wliicli will perhaps 
give us a fair insight into the character of ita occu- 
pant. Kooms often betray the liabits of mind and 
thought of those who live in them as nothing else 
will do, and we know nothing more suggestive than 
the habitual sitting rooms of various men— ay, and 
women — of our acquaintance. Tliis room was large, 
rather low, panelled with wood, wherever the book- 
shelves did not fill it up. The said book-shelves were 
all easily accessible to a person of ordinary height, and 
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this is said to be the criterion of a real reader. The 
books on them were of all kinds that could interest, 
and on all topics. They were evidently for use, and 
no mere library ornaments. You could perceive, as you 
ran your eye over them, refinement and cultivation of 
mind in the person who had selected them ; and though 
all opinions were represented on the shelves, those that 
looked most read, and those that lay on the various 
tables, were mainly of a scientific and liberal character. 
One or two good prints himg on the vacant spaces above 
the book-cases. A leather chair was turned to the 
centre of the writing-table, which, through a large bay- 
window, commanded a cheerful view of a flower-garden 
facing due south. A bright crimson carpet covered the 
floor. One table was covered with all the apparatus 
necessary for the experiments that might be required in 
agricultural chemistry ; and here, after liis long day of 
work and business was concluded, would Sir George 
often wile away an hour or two. Such was the room in 
which George Hervey passed much of his time. He had 
just seated himself, and was preparing to read, when his 
sister put in her head, saying, ' George dear, will you 
come in here, or shall we come in to you ? I 'm soiTy 
to say that Lady Okehamptou has not arrived, having 
been obliged to go to her liusband, who is ailing ; but 
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she has kindly trusted us with Miss Fortescue. Shall 
we come in?' 

Before she had finished speaking, Sir George had 
left his table and was at his sister's side, and followed 
her into the drawing-room, where, without more in- 
troduction, he went up to the young lady, and hold- 
ing out his hand in a frank, simple manner, that 
rather surprised Frances, said, 'Welcome to Cossing- 
ton, my dear Miss Fortescue. I am very sorry not 
to see Lady Okehampton with you. I hope, though, 
that Lord Okehampton's illness may prove a slight 
one, and that she will find her way soon here. I 'm 
afraid you will find it very dull Won't she, Kate? 
And I daresay you will think us very much behind 
the world in London.' 

Frances Fortescue laughed quietly, as she said, *I 
think that would be a recommendation in my eyes, 
Sir George. London has very few recommendations 
to me; besides, it has always been my dream to see 
Wales and its beauties. I think I saw mountains as 
I drove up from the station.' 

* Very complimentary to our poor hills to call them 
mountains. I'm afraid the full daylight will unde- 
ceive you sadly; but we have real mountains and 
moorland about twenty miles from here — the oldest 
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moTmtams in England, according to Sir Eoderick 
Murchison.' 

'Come, (JeoTge, I'm going to take Frances to her 
room, and cannot allow you to begin about the beauties 
of Siluria now/ And so saying, Mrs. Di-ummond led 
the way up-stairs to a cheerful, bright bedroom, and 
having kissed Frances once more, said how glad she 
was to have her with her, and left her to her maid's 
care, adding, 'Don't trouble to dress much, my dear; 
we are quite alone/ 



(11 ATTKi: I \ 

MINE HOSTESS. 

* Oh, if the selfish knew how much they lost, 
What would they not endeavour, not endure, 
To imitate as far as in them lay 
(iim who his wisdom and his power employs 
In making others happy ! ' 

R00KB& 

WHEN Frances Fortescue was left by her hostess 
in her bedroom, she sighed wearily, as, be- 
taking herself to the inevitable toilet, she sank into 
the low comfortable arm-chair by the fire, and bade 
her maid brush her hair, which had always the 
efifect of soothing her mind when anything worried 
her. She took a book from the table, where several 
new and interesting publications had been placed by 
Mrs. Drummond's carefid hand. The book was veiy 
clever, and on one of Frances' favourite topics ; but she 
could not attend to it, and it dropped on her knee and 
she gazed into the fire. Of what was she thinking? 
She hardly knew. Why did she feel low and out of 
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spirits? She could not tell. She was reflecting first 
on her position in that house, and prepared hersell* 
for a good deal of ennui, for she thought it would 
scarcely fail to be dull with two people she hardly 
knew, and both so much older than she was. Wliat 
fatality, she thought, had left her to pay this visit alone? 
— she was now here, and here she must stay ; and then 
her mind wandered to her betrothed, and she wondered 
whether every girl's youth was as drearj' as hers had 
been ; whether she could lead Claude to interest liim- 
self in her pursuits ; whether he would enter into the 
schemes she had formed to benefit the tenants, the 
poor, the children. ' Poor Claude,* she said to herself, 
'I wish he would care for all these things a little, 
instead of the everlasting shooting and hunting,' and 
again she sighed. But here her reveries were interrupted 
by the maid, who told her that 'it only wanted five 
minutes to dinner-time.' Upon which Frances hastily 
twisted up her soft fair hair, perhaps a little with the 
feeling that it did not signify how she looked with 
these two quiet people; then quickly finishing her 
dressing, she opened the door to meet Mrs. Drum- 
mond on the landing, who began — 

'I was just coming to fetch you, my dear, fearing 
you might lose your way in this odd scrambling old 
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house.* And then she added, as she placed her hand 
kindly on the young girl's shoulder, and ushered her 
into the drawing-room, ' And now let me have a good 
look at you, my dear child, for I hardly saw you in 
London. You know I feel as if you were a sort of rela- 
tion of mine. Your dear father was a distant cousin of 
ours. Ah, you are like him about the forehead and 
eyes,' she said, as she kissed Frances' broad smooth fore- 
head. ' But you have your mother's mouth and hair.' 

Certainly Frances Fortescue was a fair sight to look 
at as she stood there in the flickering firelight, which 
shone on her beautiful features, and danced in gleams 
on the glossy hair. 

Of all the many charms Frances possessed, her entire 
absence of all self-consciousness was perhaps the great- 
est ; beautiful she could not help knowing that she was, 
but she accepted the fact without further thought, and 
without attaching any importance to it ; her simplicity 
of manner attracted and won Mrs. Drummond's heart 
at once. 

' Did you know my father well ? ' she asked ; * I have, 
alas, not the smallest recollection of him, and always 
long so to hear what he was like.' 

* I did not know much of him, but George did ; they 
were much together as young men at Oxford, and I can 
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well remember the way in which he grieved at his sad 
death ; but ask my brother some day, he will tell you. 
They were much thrown together in their younger days, 
though your father was considerably older, and their 
tastes were very dissimilar. • And now, dear child, tell 
me of yourself a little, and of your dear mother,' — but 
here Sir George's entrance cut short their conversation, 
and they adjourned to the dining-room. 

After the due amount of inqidries as to whether she 
was tired, and the details as to the cause of her mother's 
defection, Frances began to feel rather shy, and to 
reflect with dread upon the series of long dull evenings 
which she saw before her, with no society save that of 
Sir George and his quiet sister. 

So long as she thought her mother would accompany 
her, she had not troubled her head much about this 
visit, but now here she was fixed for a month, she must 
b^in by saying something, and not sit there medi- 
tating upon her fate. She did not feel stiff or awkward. 
No one could feel that in Sir George's company, vnth Ids 
simple manly maimer, which at once put at tlieir ease 
those whom he addressed. She looked across at him, 
and wondered whether he was bored to death with her 
society ; and then, summoning up her courage, began to 
question him about some of the country through which 
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she had passed on her way down from London, which 
gradually led to his giving her a little account of some 
geological phenomenon in the neighbourhood. He did 
it in a clear and decided way, without one word too 
many or too few, and so that Frances' interest was 
much excited. She confessed that she had read a little 
on the subject, but was terribly in the dark, dreadfully 
afraid of being thought blue. This led to an animated 
discussion, in which Mrs. Drummond joined, occasion- 
ally putting in a word of comment or query upon the 
propriety of young ladies stud)dng and picking up all 
the information they could. Frances laughed, as she 
said she was ashamed to say how many things she 
had tried to understand. Sir George talked easily and 
cheerfully to her, and was amused by the frankness of 
her manner, so unlike the London young lady for whom 
he had been prepared. 

Mrs. Drummond also was much taken by surprise to 
sec how easily her brother, who generally was abstracted 
during the intervals of dinner, was engrossed by the 
conversation of this bright young girl, who, with her 
face turned to Sir George, listened to every word that 
fell from him, now and then shaking her head when she 
found that sometliing he said did not suit her self- 
evolved theories. 
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Of Mrs. Drummond we must hei-c give a sliglit 
sketch, both of herself and of her history. She was 
a tall handsome woman, of about forty years of ago, 
with light-brown hair, blue eyes, and a straight-cut 
nose; the features were all good, and yet they wero 
nothing, and passed almost unnoticed. Tlie ineffabl(» 
pnrity and sweetness of expression was the thing 
that struck every one, — an expression that no one 
could pass unnoticed, which made every child instinc- 
tively her friend, and which was, after all, but tlio 
reflection of the intense peace and love that was in 
her heart. She was everybody's friend, everybody's con 
fidant; young and old would come to her alike, wheth(>r 
to share their childish joys, or to pour out to her warm 
sympathizing heart the crushing giief that seemed 
unbearable. Yes, Kate Drimmiond was as perfect ji 
character as could be found on earth, but through 
much heavy sorrow had she arrived at her present peace 
of mind. A girl, she had been the joy of her father's 
home, and a young woman, the idol of her husband's 
heart. A bright happy life of usefulness seemed before 
her when she left her home to follow her husband 
to India; but the climate never agreed with Charles 
Drummond, and the zeal with which he followed 
his profession, and worked on when leave and rest 
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were vitally essential for restoration to anything like 
health and strength, proved fatal, and six years after 
her marriage Elate Drummond was left a widow, with 
one boy. Bowed down as she was by this heavy loss, 
bnt two years had passed, ere her only child, loved 
with an intensity that only an ardent and widowed 
heart like hers could feel, was drowned at school. 
From this blow it was feared she never could rally. 
Long and passionately did she mourn her darling. 
Fifteen years had passed over her head, but the void 
had never been filled. Some part of her widow- 
hood had been spent in London; she had a house 
there, and had made her happiness consist in that 
of others. She had worked much amongst the poor, 
and had with them many friends. This gave her 
occupation and interest, and by degrees drew her 
thoughts from herself It was work, and work of the 
heart, and that was what she required to rouse her. 
She met with many and heavy disappointments, and 
here and there much of deception, still she worked on, 
and only gave up when a combination of circumstances 
seemed to show her that she was more wanted else- 
where. Her health threatened to give way, when her 
brother, Sir George Hervey, entreated her to come to 
live with him, and take care of his household. So, 
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though she nomiually still kept her house in town, 
it was but seldom occupied, save when her brother used 
it as an hotel during his rapid visits to London, when 
business took him there. 

Such was Mrs. Drummond's history. She had been 
the mainstay and comfort of her brother's home ever 
since she took up her abode in it. To her he turned, 
as did ever}' one, for help and counsel. Her time, her 
mind, all her energies, were alike at his service; and 
no one knew how much the quiet sister worked till 
they had been in the house with them for some weeks. 

The evening passed more quickly than Frances had 
expected. Both Sir George and his sister liked nmsic. 
Their young guest sang like a bird, and whiled away a 
good bit of the evening. Then he read to them a 
review which touched upon one of the subjects they 
had discussed at dinner. This led to further conversa- 
tion, and when at last Mrs. Drummond said to her. 
' My dear child, we are early birds,' she could hardly 
believe that the much-dreaded evening had passed so 
quickly. 



CHAPTER V. 

MINE HOST. 

* Savoir prendre U vie telle qu'eUe est, tout en U r6vant 
ce qu'eUe n^est pas.' 

* A knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 
That fro the time that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 
Trouthe and honor, freedom and curtesie. 

And evermore he hadde a sovereign pris, 
And though that he was worthy he was wise. 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yet no vilanie ne say de 
In all his lif, unto no manere wight. 
He was a veray parfet gentil knight.' 

Chauckb, Canterbury Tales, 

WHY Sir George Hervey had passed his fortieth 
birthday, and remained yet immanied, was a 
question that his country neighbours had asked them- 
selves unceasingly, and had puzzled themselves about 
ever since he was five-and-twenty. Somehow they 
had arrived at no satisfactoiy conclusion, and the 
reasons alleged were various. Of course, a large 
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number of his acquaintances, especially his female 
acquaintances, settled that early in life he had had a 
desperate and unhappy attachment ; but as some said it 
had been to his sister's governess, some to the wife of 
a great friend, and others to a penniless daughter of a 
curate, or to an heiress who had refused him, these 
accounts did not probably contain much more truth 
than such rumours generally do. 

Sir Gteorge Hervey had not married because his life 
had been so fully occupied that marriage as a duty to 
hia family not having been necessary, as a matter of 
inclination had never been thought of by him ; he had 
never been in love in his whole life. — Is not falling in 
love often the consequence of idleness and want of em- 
ployment ? — He had left Oxford with high honours and 
brilliant reputation as a scholar and man of intellect ; 
he had been foremost in all debating-societies, and had 
made a name for himself at college as one wlio had 
entered into all depths of thought, and had fairly 
reasoned out his own conclusion. When he stepped 
out into his position in the great world, he had been 
thrown into the most int^ectual political society of the 
day. He had been bred and bom an old-fashioned 
Whig, and had started with a strong bias in favour of 
that party in the State. His father and grandfather had 
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sat successively as the Whig members for the division 
of the county in which was the old family place. At 
Oxford, he was mixed up with all the rising questions 
of interest — scientific, political, and religious. Greorge 
Hervey, however, was not one to accept the views of 
others without first examining the pros and cons of 
each question. When courted, as a young man of laige 
expectations, great abilities, and considerable personal 
attractions is sure to be courted, he would pledge liim- 
self to no party rashly ; and though the London world 
tried hard to keep him in society, and to draw him into 
its vortex, and though the then leader of the Whig 
party designated him as tlio young man of tlio year, and 
one who could most fitly contest liis county in the ap- 
proaching struggle, lie declined to put himself forward. 
He would travel, and fonn his mind, learning to under- 
stand men before he tliought of legislating for them. 
After the lapse of two years he returned to England, 
an enlightened liberal, but not a Radical. His 
father's earnest wishes made him consent to stand 
for the county. He was returned under the broad 
definition of Whiggism, but with a clearly expressed 
determination to be free on all matters to vote as he 
might think fit. He was no delegate from a nanow- 
minded constituency, but a man who, having sacrificed 
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his own wishes to accede to those of his friends, would 
not, at the same time, sacrifice his right of private judg- 
ment. In the House he soon won golden opinions. A 
deep thinker, a clear, concise speaker, who knew and 
calculated beforehand the temper of the House, at 
thirty Gteoi^e Hervey had twice turned the scale for 
Gtovemment on important measures — and why ? because 
he never spoke except on subjects on which he was 
thoroughly well-informed, and his earnestness and sound 
good sense then prevailed. Such had been his career. 
During ten years and more his name had been much 
before the public. No measure for the good of his 
fellow-creatures could be proposed, no society for their 
benefit organized, that George did not give it a place in 
his life. Again women courted him, and again would 
fain have pressed the brilliant young orator into their 
society, but he was proof against all their blandishments. 
London drawing-rooms suited him not. He had no taste 
for the amusements they ofiered, he was heart and soul 
in public life, too much absorbed by the interests he 
created for himself to care to mingle much with people 
where such interests and pursuits were little known, 
and less cared for. A few friends George Hervey had. 
Perhaps many would have been astonished at his choice. 
They were men who had been college friends, who were 
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working on small means in London, but few of whom 
were married, and at whose houses he scarcely ever saw 
any female society. To these friends he would drop in 
on many of the evenings when the House was not sitting, 
and talk over old college times, embark, maybe, in a meta- 
physical discussion, wliich would have taken most men 
out of their depths, but to him came as a relaxation, and 
of the kind he most preferred. With all this power of 
understanding and versatility of talent, there was in 
George extreme humility and distrust of himself. He 
would always' put himself in the background, put others 
forward, and often he might be seen listening patiently, 
ay, and giving all attention, to men whosci abiKties 
were as shadows compared t-o his. His gentleness and 
playfulness of mamier was perhaps one of his greatest 
attractions : he was as tender in his manner as a 
woman. To his relations and to his father he had 
ever been the sunshine of the house, while he was its 
support and counsellor in all matters of importance. 
Many and many an evening had Sir Arthur Hervey sat 
up in the gallery of the House of Commons to hear his 
son speak. Although they would often argue half an 
evening, and Sir Arthur would pretend to ridicule his 
son's advanced and liberal notions, no one understood 
him, and no one appreciated him as his father did. At 
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liis house, agaiii^ George was thrown in the way of 
little or no ladies' society. His sister had been his 
friend, and when she married great had been the 
blank in his life. With one other female relation 
only besides his sister was he at all intimate, and this 
was a cousin, Flora Cavendish by name, who lived some 
two miles distant from Sir Arthur Hervey's. She was 
about ten years junior to George. She had always made 
much of him, and people had said that had he cared to 
do so, he might have made the fair Flora his wife. But 
these rumours had never reached his ears. He was 
always glad to see her, for she listened attentively to 
him, and affected to understand some of his ideas. She 
was ever ready to write for him when he used to come 
down to Cossington, laden with books and pamphlets, 
and after his sister married she would contrive somehow 
to be pretty constantly stajdng there. She l)ecame 
almost necessary to Sir Arthur. George saw the good- 
natured part of the thing only, and was grateful to her 
for cheering the old man's solitary life. She used to 
say 'she was not wanted at home,' 'her father and 
mother were happier when left to themselves,* and ' her 
brothers never needed her,' and so she became u sort of 
habit in George's life. Of her feelings we will speak 
later, and finish now. the sketch of our hero's life. 
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After being a few years in ParKament, at an im- 
portant moment, when almost all the party coalesced 
with the extreme Radicals, ' so as to remain in ofl&ce/ 
said their opponents, (Jeorge Hervey remained true to 
his principles, and at the general election lost his seat. 
Mortified he may have been, but of that the world knew 
nothing ; he threw himself, heart and soul, into country 
life, and became the leading man in the county. 
Reformatories, training-schools, agricultural societies, 
alike received his fullest attention. He was never a 
moment idle, and no one was more useful as a working 
man of business. 

About this time his father's failing health gave him 
much to do on the property, but this did not last 
long. After a short illness. Sir Arthur died, and the 
new baronet foimd that he had more than sufficient 
duties to fill his time. Household cares began to weigh 
heavily on him ; his cousin Flora in vain suggested 
her willingness to help liim with regard to the 
management of servants and other domestic matters. 
But to her surprise he seemed insensible to her over- 
tures. He shut up his house and lived for a few years 
on an outlying part of the property which required 
his personal attention, and Flora returned to her own 
family. 
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After a while, Sir George found it necessary again 
to reside on the main estate, and returned to the old 
Hall, but not before he had succeeded in persuading 
his sister to come and keep house for him. Since 
this event, which took place about four years pre- 
viously to the opening of our story, they had quietly 
and happily pursued the even tenor of their ways ; 
and if sometimes a brilliant skirmish in the House of 
Commons would make Sir George regret for a moment 
that he was not in his old place, ready to face the old 
foes, a glance at his sister would bring the peaceful 
smile back to his face, and he would say, * What is 
is best, dear Kate, is it not?* And she would stand 
by him, and laying her soft white hand on his thick 
brown curls, would answer, ' Yes, George, far best ; 
and though you are not so much before the world as 
you were in the old days, remember you are doing good 
work here ; and besides, dear, you did want rest, mind 
was wearing out body.' Such had been his life, a life 
spent for others, as we have said, and in which he had 
made many friends and no enemies, and had caused all 
to respect him, however much they might differ fi*oni 
him in opinion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN AFTERNOON AT COSSINGTON. 

* We wandered to the pine f orett 

That skirts the ocean's foam. 
The lightest wind was in its nest, 

The tempest in its home. 
The whispering waves were half asleep^ 

The clouds were gone to play, 
And on the bosom of the deep 

The smile of Heaven lay. 
It seemed as if the hour were one 

Sent from beyond the skies, 
Which scattered from above the sun 

A light of Paradise.' 

Shklley. 

GEORGE, dear/ said Mrs. Dminmond at breakfast 
to her brother, a day or two after Frances* 
arrival, ' what must you do to-day V 

George Hervey looked up from the Times, and 
said, ' Well, I must be at the Board of Guardians at 
twelve, and at seven some of the tenants are to come 
up to see me; but in the rest of the day I've not 
much to do. ^Vlly did you ask ?* 
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Mrs. Drummond hesitated a moment, looked at 
Fiances, and said, ' I was wondering whether we could 
manage to mount this child ; she is used to riding all 
sorts and kinds of horses; and there is so much 
beautiful country about here that we cannot get at in 
the carriage ; do you think Frank could try Wildfire 
with a petticoat ? She was by way of carrying a lady 
when we bought her. I am not sure whether she is 
quiet, but you would soon see.' 

Frances' eyes brightened as Mrs. Dnmimond spoke, 
though she was as yet a little too much afraid of Sir 
George for a ride alone with liim to be unmitigated 
pleasure ; still, a ride was always delightful. She looked 
at her host inquiringly, listening for Ms answer — 

'Well, I don*t know what Miss Fortescue would think 
of Wndfire as a mount. Such a little rough pony is 
very unlike the sort of horses she is used to ; but if she 
will condescend to accept me as her escort I will speak 
to the coachman and see what we can do; there is such 
a lovely view from near Penhadden that I should like 
you very much to see. Are you up to a longish 
ride? 

' Oh ! once on a horse I am never tired,' said Frances 
in a joyous voice. ' It 's very good of you, Sir George, 
to take care of me, though.' 
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' Wait till you get safe home again to thank me, and 
then we shall see/ he answered, laughing. 

* But any way, you must not stay dawdling here if you 
are to have a holiday this afternoon, Cfeorge. You Ve 
quantities of business to transact. Come along,' said 
his sister. 

* Yes, my dear, I *11 come very soon, but I wanted just 
to show these specimens to Miss Fortescua' 

* No, no, Greorge, there really is no time. Why, it *8 
ten o'clock now.' 

Mrs. Drmnmond's advice was so clearly right that 
there was no gainsaying her, and he only added, * Very 
well, perhaps the geology had better wait. Goodbye 
for the present.' 

Frances sat down to write to her mother ; and per- 
haps a clearer insight may be obtained to her condi- 
tion of mind by looking over her shoulder than by any 
other process. Her letter ran thus : — 

' Dabling Mother, — You will be expecting to hear 
again from me, even though you are such a bad mother, 
and have never written to me for a week. Well, 
T am very comfortable and verj' happy — facts both of 
which surprise me exti-emely. You know the day 
after T came I wrote to you that I thought it alarming 
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and rather dull, and that I was quite pleased to find Sir 
Oeorge was going away for a day or two, and that I 
was rather afraid of him. He did go, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond and I got on together capitally. I went with 
her to schools, clubs, and poor people — in a way that 
surprised myself. In the evening, though I was quite 
alone with her, the time went quickly. We read aloud, 
and she likes my singing to her. In shoit, she is a 
great darling. Let me see, it 's a long time since you 
saw her ; she is just what I should call a comfortable, 
satisfying kind of friend, very gentle in her manner, but 
so firm and decided in her own opinions of right and 
wrong that I could never imagine her swerving a hair's- 
breadth when she had made up her mind that a thing 
ought not to be done. I am very glad I came on here ; 
and now I am actually much less afraid of Sir George ; 
he is wonderfully patient with me, and talks on all 
sorts of subjects to me most kindly. Somehow or other 
he seems to have the art of not only finding you the 
explanation of a thing, but the understanding to take 
it in He has a great many interests of many kinds 
down here — volunteers, etc., — and is excessively busy 
and useful, just as I should like my husband to be. 
Heighho ! will Claude ever be of use in his neighbour- 
hood? 
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* There are various plans proposed to amuse me — one 
for riding to-day, which I hope may come to something. 
At the end of the week, they talk of a day at a cousin's 
about twelve nules off, a Mr. Cavendish's. It is a 
pretty place, they tell me; but I would rather stay 
quiet. I have not heard an3rthing of Claude. They 
expect me to stay till the end of the month. Write me 
word what I had better do. I hope Lord Okehampton 
is better. I 'm so sorry that you must altogether give 
up coming here. My love to the boys. — Always/darling 
mother, your loving child, FRANCES.' 

* I am becoming qiute a politician, I hear the subjects 
of the day so much discussed. Mi*s. Druumiond has 
lent me some nice books. Can you tell her of a good 
laundry maid ? Mary Fraser is to many one of Victor's 
brother officers, Lord Kelmingham. I forgot to tell 
you before. Goodbye, dear.' 

A few hours later saw Frances cantering in highest 
spirits, and radiant wuth health and happiness, by Sir 
George's side. He was much amused to find himself, 
in what he called his old age, turned squire to this 
young creature, who daily pleased him more and more 
from her freshness and originality. 

He and his sister had talked a good deal over the life 
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and prospects of their young guest. Both were much 
interested in her; they could not but pity the loneliness 
of her life. For lonely it was, though she had nominally 
plenty of companions — for the want of sympathy in a 
home, is solitude in the midst of numl)crs. 

There were some little difficidties at first in arranging 
their route, so that Frances should see as nmch as pos- 
sible of the lovely country through wliich they were 
passing. But they soon found themselves on a beauti- 
ful upland, and riding along the ridge of a range of hills 
looking down on either side into a rich valley, through 
which a river found a course, which could be traced by 
the light catching here and there on the water. 

It was a lovely day ; the frost had stamped on the 
bracken that bright golden hue which gives the richest 
of all for^rounds. Magnificent pine- woods covered the 
slope of the hill. The sun's rays cauglit the stems, 
throwing them into relief, and giving the chequered red 
and gray, light and shade. Far in the extreme distance 
could be seen the sea, and sharp eyes could now and 
then descry the outline of the snow-clad mountains of 
North Wales. Slowly they rode along the ridge, Sir 
George now and then pausing to point out the distant 
objects, and direct his companion's attention to liis 
favourite points in the landscape. He had now been 

I) 
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talking for some minutes of the sketches in the ' Liber 
Studionim/ and of Turner's power. Sir George was no 
artist himself, but he had studied art, as he had every- 
thing else. Frances, whose mind had not been much 
given to drawing, listened attentively, now and then 
venturing to express an opinion about particular pic- 
tures. From Turner they naturally roamed to Buskin 
and his ideas of art ; from Ruskin's books and theories 
to wider and more general subjects, and talked plea- 
santly on. Suddenly Frances looked at Sir (Jeoige 
and said, ' I wonder whether you think it presumptuous 
in me to have the opinions about things, which I can- 
not help having. I have lived so much alone, that I 
have been obliged in a measure to think tilings out 
for myself. To my stepfather I can never go for any 
help or advice. He ridicules the idea of women know- 
ing more than how to dress and work and look pretty ; 
— if they can/ she added, laugliing. 

' My dear child, it is a great pleasure to me if any- 
thing I can say will help you ; and I am very glad to 
find you do care about what I call the realities of life. 
I do not think, pcrliaps, that some of the works on 
philosophy, in which you seem to have dabbled a 
little, will do you much good; but luckily for you, 
woman's life consists so mucli more in acting than 
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thinking, that for thought in the abstract they have 
but little time.' 

' Ah ! Sir George, that is what I feared you would 
say, but thought is a condition of my existence ; I get 
so puzzled and bothered by things that, with any one 
to guide me, would be simple as A b c. I find it 
easy to talk to you and to Mrs. Drummond; you make 
allowance for one's ignorance, and help one on.' 

' Ah ! my sister ; talk to her, she has a most tender 
loving heart, and is most truly fond of you ; she is a far 
better guide for you than I should be, I am so entirely 
unversed in the ways of young ladies ; and, to tell you 
the truth, had half expected you to be like the young 
lady whom you think Lord Okehampton would fain see 
you. From what we have observed of you, my dear, 
it seems to me that you want some definite occupa- 
tion — ^interests in your daily life; and I hope you 
will soon have them. I have not the pleasure of Mr. 
Trevelyan's acquaintance, but I have no doubt that, with 
your mind, you will have chosen a kindred spirit, and 
with home duties and the half public ones which 
belong to one in his sphere of life, you will have plenty, 
apart from philosophy, to occupy you and fill your 
life with interest;' and seeing Frances look grave, 
he added, * But I did not mean to sadden you, my dear ; 
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— and now I must make you attend to this beautiful 
country, or we shall be like the " eyes and no eyes " in 
the child's stoiy.' 

' My mental eyes are being so widely opened/ said 
Frances, ' that the others do not signify so much. Shall 
we have a gallop along these beautiful downs ? ' she said ; 
and in a moment they were flying over the soft turf, 
Frances slightly in advance, seemingly part of her horse, 
her beautiful figure bending and following its every 
movenient. She thoroughly enjoyed it, and after about 
an hour's farther ride, they found themselves looking 
over South Wales, far down the Channel, dotted over 
with distant sails. Long they lingered on the summit 
of the hill; till suddenly Sir George, who had dis- 
mounted, and was tightening the girth of Fi-anccs' horse, 
exclaimed, ' My deputation ! I had quite forgotten it ; 
we must go home, I am afraid, and not moralize any 
more. I shall not forget tliis ride in a hurry,' he said, 
and added, ' We will have some more rides now that I 
see how well your horse carries you. You have put 
£20 on to his value ; I could sell it as a perfect lady's 
horse ; — perhaps, though, its value is dependent on the 
rider. By the bye, did my sister tell you that the Caven- 
dishes sent to beg us to go and spend two days tliere 
next week : do you mind going ? ' 
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Fiances readily answered that she was willing to do 
anything her kind host and hostess liked, and asked a 
few questions about the Cavendishes, as to the relation- 
ship ; then the conversation passed again into the 
former strain. 

Sir George Hervey was alternately pleased with his 
companion's gracefulness and brightness of manner, and 
touched by the way in which she seemed trying to solve 
the problem of life for herself, and to face its difficulties. 

She led him unconsciously to tell her of his early 
life and its disappointments and trials. She drew him 
out on politics ; and was anxious to hear all she could 
of the phases of opinion which had ended by making 
him at last a consistent Liberal. She had never heard 
any but the most old-fashioned Tory doctrines broached 
at her stepfather's ; Lord Okehampton being a man who, 
if he could help it, would not invite inside his door any 
one who held other opinions. 

Frances listened intently as Sir George explained 
to her his favourite theory of an educational franchise ; 
and he was surprised at the shrewd clever way in which 
she met the difficulties of the case, and seemed to have 
read and considered the subject in a way not general 
with young ladies. So the time passed, and with the 
exception of occiisional comments on the prospect Ix^forc 
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them, they talked of politics all the time, till, as they 
rode up to the door, and Sir Gteorge lifted Frances from 
her horse, he laughed, and said, * If Lord Okehampton 
could guess how dreadfully I have been corrupting your 
opinions, I think he would send and fetch you away 
directly.' 

* Oh dear, no !' she answered, with a half smile and 
half sigh ; ' he 's too glad to be rid of me at any price, 
I think.' 

* Come, come, I *m not going to allow you to say 
such things.' 

'Hollo! Kate, did you think we were lost, dear?' 
said her brother, as Mrs. Drummond greeted them 
with a bright smile, saying, * I 'm sure you must be 
tired, Frances. Shall I put off the dinner, my dear, 
for half-an-hour, and then you can lie down a bit ?' 

' no, Mrs. Drummond ; please do not think of 
such a thing. I am used to being half the day in 
the saddle at home with my brothers. We have had 
a delightful ride,' she added, ' and I am very grateful to 
Sir George for so much trouble. I shall be ready before 
he has despatched the deputation.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

FATHER AND SON. 

* How sometimes nature will }>ctray its folly, 
[ts tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder Ttosoms ! looking on the lines 
Of my boy's face, methought I did recoil 
Twenty -three years,' 

A Winter's Tah. 

FEOM Frances Fortcscue and her i)resent residence 
we must turn to her betrothed, Claude Trevelyan, 
whom we find, a few days later, pacing an empty room 
at the Guards' Club, and fretting and fuming at the 
non-arrival of liis father, and at his consequent deten 
tion indoors on a bright frosty day. 

' Half-past one. Upon my soul, it *s too bad of 
the governor!' he exclaimed, as for the twentietli time 
he walked to the window, and looked up and down 
Pall Mall, and tried in vain to see round the corner 
of St. James Street. 

Now waiting was not at all to Claude's tast(\ who 
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from his childhood upwards had been humoured and 
spoilt by his father, and from his infancy had been 
the only person considered in the house, so entirely 
had Sir Victor Trevelyan been devoted to his boy. An 
only son, Claude had been eaily in life allowed to con- 
sider his own convenience above everything. He was 
not by nature an ill-disposed lad ; and when left to his 
own devices, and not biassed by his father's worldly 
advice and maxims, would often lazily do good-natured 
things which cost him little or no trouble. He was 
generous, after his kind, having an allowance which 
exceeded his wants, and not being*a man of extravagant 
habits ; he was, in short, what his brother officers called 
a very ' good fellow,' — a saying which implies about as 
much as calling a horse a ' useful sort of animal.' He 
was dark, with a profusion of curly black hair, and with 
a width of shoulder and depth of chest that showed 
Mm to be fitted for the manly exercises in which he 
rejoiced. He was well known at Lord's cricket-ground, 
equally at home at Prince's racket-courts, and at 
Angelo's. Muscularity was his weakness, or rather his 
strength, llis education, as far as accomplishments or 
acquirements went, had not gone much beyond what 
he had been compelled to learn at school ; and often had 
Frances Fortescuc's questions or remarks ujwn tojacs 
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of the day left him with a strong idea she knew 
too much for a woman, and that 'he should have to 
put a stopper upon all that reading and stuff/ As for 
Frances Fortescue and his relations with her, he could 
at times hardly understand liis engagement any more 
than she did herself, though from long use he had come 
to look upon it as a necessary state of things. 

Enough has been said of Sir Victor to give a clue 
to his selfish, hard, and scheming character. At the 
moment when our story opens, he was in very em- 
barrassed circumstances, for, though he had a large 
rent-roll in Somersetshire, and some valuable Yorksliirc 
property, his estates were so deeply mortgaged that 
at times he had had the greatest struggle to keep up 
outward appearances, and scarcely could he manage to 
make both ends meet. An expensive place to keep 
up, a fine park, and a very large house ; his shooting 
and hunting led to heavy expenses. The allowance 
he made to his son was far greater than he could well 
afford, yet he had never hinted to him that there was 
any want of funds. He had avoided treating him as 
a grown man; and, strangely enough, perhaps Claude 
was the only one in the country who did not know 
how the property was encumbered. This embarrass- 
ment, as we have said before, had gone on increasing 
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for many years, and it was when first Sir Victor realized 
the extent of his difficulties that the scheme for bring- 
ing Frances Fortescue's fortune to fill the gap came 
into his head, and the idea once there, it was never 
abandoned, and never lost sight of. Now Sir Victor, 
though he did not personally much like Frances, was 
ardently wishing for the marriage to take place, rather 
than let the mortgagees foreclose, as his agent informed 
him they certainly would do. Sir Victor's weakest 
point was his complete trust in this agent, who was, 
though the baronet little knew it, the principal in the 
mortgages on the property — a man of whom we shall 
hear more ere long. 

But enough of description, the characters of the two 
men will portray themselves best by watching their 
actions and listening to their conversation. 

For about a quarter of an hour longer Claude paced up 
and down the room in a state of great discontent, con- 
sulting his watch every two or three minutes, — taking 
up BeUs Life and reading a few lines and then throwing 
down the paper again. Fortunately he was the only 
occupant of the room, so he disturbed no one. At last 
he heard a Hansom drive up, and the bang of its doors 
being thrown violently open, as by a person in a 
tremendous hurry. Before, however, the occupant of 
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the cab had tune to ask whether Mr. Trcvelyau was 
in the Club, Claude was standing by Ids father*s side. 

' Father, I thought you never were coming. Come 
fdong, we shall be awfully late.' And hardly leaving the 
elder man time to pay his fare, lie linked his arm through 
his father's and walked towards St. James Street. 

' Well, my boy, where are we going ?' said Sir Victor. 
' You know it really was not my faidt I was late. The? 
train was behind time, and then I had to stop at 
Drununond's on my way, to get some money. Do you 
know, my lad, I have been wanting to talk to you for 
Qome days, about what is business and pleasure com- 
bined — that is, your fair Jia^ic^e V 

' Oh, bother!' was Claude Trevelyan's impatient an- 
swer. ' I really can't attend to that now. By George ! 
there's Clarence's drag at White's. I promised we 
would go down with him to shoot a few pigeons at 
Homsey. We have kept them waiting. I '11 listen to 
anything you want to say after dinner, father; and 
you 'U dine with me to-night, won't you ? These fel- 
lows wanted me to dine with them, but I thought we 
would have a cosy evening, and settle plans — eli !' 

' All right, my boy,' sighed Sir Victor, thinking with 
dread of the clean breast which he had determined to 
make of it to his son, and of the money which somehow 
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or other must be forthcoming before many months 
elapsed, bills which must be renewed or taken up, and 
similarly cheerful subjects of contemplation. However, 
he had to continue his meditations as best he could on 
the drag, which one of Claude's brother officers was 
undertaking to drive. It must be confessed that his 
reflections were often interrupted by the fact that 
repeatedly his life was placed in imminent jeopardy 
by the rash carelessness of their Jehu, whose faintest 
attempts at conversation were invariably followed by 
strange vagaries on the part of the horses, and nearer 
proximity to the pavement than was quite agreeable. 
However, they got to Hornsey Wood and back safely ; 
and beyond the fact that Claude came back the loser 
of some thirty pounds, with which he had backed his 
luck, nothing of any moment had occurred. 

Ten 0* clock in the evening saw Sir Victor and his son 
sitting over the fire in Claude's luxurious lodgings, 
where they adjourned after dinner, — the room half filled 
with tobacco smoke, and spirits and water on the 
table. The fatlier had been trying all through the 
evening to nerve himself to his unpleasant subject. At 
last his son gave him an opening, for having puffed 
a cloud of smoke slowly into the air, he said, as he 
filled his glass in a lazy way — 
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' I say, father, I can't make up my mind where to 
finish the hunting season. I 've half a mind to give tlio 
old country a turn and spend a month or two witli you ; 
but then the Cliffords want me to go shares in a box at 
Melton with them. That would be jolly enough, but 
it requires such a confounded lot of money ; and what 
with one thing and another, I'm fairly cleaned out. 
You could not help me with a few hundreds, could 
you ? and then I could do the thing well for once in 
my life. Frank Clifford knows of a couple of splendid 
timber-jumpers that his cousin Tremaine wants to sell. 
If you will help me, I think I should like that best. 
You see there 's no good in a fellow going down there 
without five or six horses — ^he's nowhere. What do 
you say to this?' And Claude turned his head over 
his shoulder, looking to his father. 

The baronet felt that now or never he must speak, so, 
after carefully knocking off the ashes of his cigar with 
his little finger, clearing his tliroat, and looking straight 
into the fire, he began — 

' My dear boy, I really think that it is Frances 
Fortescue you should consult on tliese matters. Surely 
this engagement has lasted a long time. Wliy delay 
the marriage any longer ? You 've had several years of 
liberty, Claude, and I do tliink it most desirable ; and 
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besides, I must honestly teU you, that even did you 
not many this winter, I really do not think I c€in 
find you the money you speak of. I would if I could, 
upon my soul, but I really do not know where to turn 
for it. My expenses have been very heavy. The last 
election bills were very large, and I had to borrow 
money to pay them. That money, and other money, is 
still to be paid ; and I really feel as if I could not raise 
more on the property at present.' 

* Baise money, my dear father!' said Claude, who was 
now sitting upright in his chair, with a much puzzled 
expression on his round good-natured face. ' I don't a 
bit understand all this. I thought you had quantities 
and quantities of money. Wliat on earth has become 
of it all ? The fellows in the regiment always talk as 
if you were made of money. Never mind about 
the hunters. I daresay I can manage with what I 've 
got down at Castle Grange. But I don't want to 
marry just yet, father, and I 'm sure Frances don't care. 
She 's down in Devonshire, I think ; and Lord Oke- 
hamptbn is ill, or something. I went with her in 
the train the other day, when I went down for that 
shooting near Exeter.' 

' Claude, listen to me,' said the father. * This is a 
matter to which you must give your fullest attention. 
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It concerns you more tlian it does me. Money we 
must raise somehow. I liave bills to take up and the 
interest of mortgages to meet, or we shall be in a devil 
of a mess. Think what that last contested election 
cost me. Catch me being fool enough to stand again !' 

* Why, father, what has Giimshaw been about all this 
time; it seems to me he can't have managed as he 
ought, to get us into a mess like this V 

' Grimshaw is an honest fellow as ever breathed, and 
has contrived to get me money several times on most 
advantageous tenns ; the mortgagees talk of foreclosing 
(I don't quite know who they are), but Grimshaw says 
it can't be helped.' 

* Grimshaw be hanged ! Father, I do hate that fellow, 
and I expect he hates me too, ever since I thi-ashed his 
boy for being the most infernal liar and cheat that ever 
Uved.' 

' Come, Claude, don't talk such nonsense. Leave 
Grimshaw alone. I should like to know where we 
should be without him ? But to go back to your 
matters: if you can get Frances Fortescue to marry you 
by the beginning of the year, we shall all be out of 
this hole. She has her property in her own hands, and 
has sLxty thousand down in hard money. If I coidd 
get rid of tliis drag-weight, I should improve the pro- 
perty, and repay her again and agaiji/ 
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'Whew!' said Claude, shaking his head, 'and she 
and I are to be the victims — eh ! I i-eally think it 's 
very hard lines upon us.' 

' My dear boy, you are unreasonable ; how can I help 
it ? I am sure that I would do anything on earth to 
help you, if I could ; but upon my soul I don't know 
where to turn for £100 sometimes.' 

' Well, father, what is it you want me to do about 
the matter ? I suppose, some day or other, I shall have 
to marry,' said Claude sullenly. ' If I am to be sacri- 
ficed, I am, and Frances and I may as well marry in 
three months as in a year. She is going to stay where 
she is for the present, and I fancy has no more idea of 
marrying me soon, than I had ten minutes ago of 
marrying her at present.' 

* Then she must be made aware of the idea,' said Sir 
Victor sharply. ' Confound the girl, she ought to be 
glad enough.' 

' Stop a bit, father, I won't have Frances spoken of 
like that ; the fact is, I am not half worthy of her, and 
I feel a blackguard for marrying her, as though it were 
more for money than for love, in this way.' 

' Pooh, Claude, I won't have you think any such 
stuff. Depend upon it you will be as happy as possible; 
it 's all gammon expecting to be desperately in love, and 
such nonsense is only fit for schoolboys. Now, my 
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advice to you would be to write to Frances and say that 
I hope very much that they will not pass the Court 
without giving me a few days of their company, as I 
expect some friends ; then I '11 write to her mother and 
tell her she must come. Once with us, why, it will be 
your fault if matters do not proceed according to our 
plans, and I '11 tell Grimshaw — ' 

* I wish Grimshaw had been anjrwhere before you 
ever saw him, father. Mark you, I'm no judge of 
men, I know nothing of the worid as you do, but I 
would trust him just as far as I could see him, and no 
further. Well, I suppose I must do this, though it 's 
uncommonly against the grain, I can tell you. Poor 
Frances, she 's a good girl, worth a better man than I 
am;' and Claude got up, lit a fresh cigar, saying to 
his father as he left the room, ' I *m going to Pratt's 
for an hour or so, just to hear how things are going 
about the Liverpool meeting. Are you coming? 
Tired, — ah ! very well. Good-night, father.' 

And tired though he was. Sir Victor sat an hour or 
more looking into the dying fire, and meditating upon 
the various schemes with which liis head was lined ; 
but as such schemes throw but little light on our 
story, we will here leave him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

STILL LIFE. 

* Many a green iale needs must Xtc 
In the deep, wide sea of miaery. 
Or the mariner worn and wan 
Never thns could voyage on, 
Day and night, and night and day. 
Drifting on his weary waj% 
With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel's track.' 



Shelley. 



THE time at Cossington passed quietly and peace 
fully ; day succeeded day, each bringing its home 
duties and home pleasures. It was the sort of exist- 
ence which we may all of us liave known at some 
time or other; to w^hich we may now, in our busy 
lives, filled with public duties, — or in our lonely lives, 
away from all friends and from all society, as the case 
may be, — look back with infinite satisfaction, as an 
oasis in the wide plain of memory, where we were 
quietly, simply happy, where passions and excitement 
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were alike banished from our life, where all was simple 
rest. Who would not go back to that time of peace ? 
The thirst for rest haunts us all in later days, and we 
long for the quiet that can never return again, when 
we have duties, responsibilities, and occupation, from 
which we cannot free ourselves; and, if we could, 
perhaps would find this very peacefulness for which 
we pine mere dulness ! No, the past had better remain 
as a kind of pleasant dream ; if it came again, it would 
probably only bring disappointment. 

Frances lived and enjoyed her daily life as she had 
never enjoyed anything before. To her the days were 
passed and gone ere they seemed begun; yet there 
was not much that could be called pleasure, — an 
liour or two of quiet reading while Mrs. Drummond 
was attending to household duties, a little music, a 
w^alk to the schools, or to the cottage of a poor neigh- 
bour, now and then a ride with Sir George, more often 
a drive with Mrs. Drummond, a quiet party, occa- 
sionally a stray guest — the clergyman of the parish 
kept to dinner, or a neighbour with whom some county 
business must be discussed, — otherwise the evening was 
spent in reading aloud and quiet talk. Nothing can 
soimd duller or more prosaic, yet nothing coidd Frances 
have found so pleasant. What then was the charm, 
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the growing daily charm, of tlie Cossington life ? Did 
they spoil her ? She coxild safely answer, No. There 
was much of careful advice given to her by Mrs. 
Drummond, to whom Frances had gradually and insen- 
sibly given a laige share of her heart, — for who would 
not have given their heart to one so entirely sympa- 
thetic ? Mrs. Drummond talked of herself as old, but 
she was one who, as all of all ages who were thrown 
with her felt, at once entered fully into their trials and 
interests. Frances felt the charm, and succumbed to it 
as others had done before her. She had not at once 
given her confidence, but she had found great satisfac- 
tion at first in listening to Mrs. Drunimond's kind 
gentle voice and tender words in speaking of others, 
then, l)y degrees, little shadows of her own thoughts 
had crept out ; but it was not easy to her to speak of 
her own feelings. We have spoken of Frances* lonely 
life; she had never had a friend, never had a sister, 
and year by year had seen her more and more self-con- 
centrated, and shut up with her own thoughts ; therefore 
it was with difficulty she was led to speak of herself 
at all. Mrs. Drummond saw all this, and did not 
seek any confidence. She would let matters take their 
time; but every day did its work. At niglit tlie girl 
would sit long over her fire, wondering whence came 
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tliis happiness, so new and so delightful. What was it 
she was learning at Cossington ? That life was work 
for others, and that as such, and such only, it brought 
happiness. Sir George's manner was older than his 
years, and he had a pleasure in teaching this ' child,' 
as he always called her to his sister ; maybe the word 
was an unwise one for him to have got into the habit 
of using, — it masked still further a danger, of which 
neither he or his pupil ever thought. 

But be the cause what it might, it was a pleasure 
to Frances when, one day, a walk having been planned 
to a neighbouring village, she heard Mrs. Drummond 
call her, and say, 'Frances, I have some unexpected 
letters to answer, and you will have to accept George 
as your escort.* 

It was a damp gloomy day ; there was a fog which 
you might have cut with a knife; from every tree of tlie 
leafless avenues under which they walked the con- 
densed mist fell in heavy drops ; it was a dead, still air, 
— every drop that fell to the ground from the bare trees 
fell with a separate and distinct sound. It was as 
uninviting a day as could have been found. Moi-eover, 
the roads outside the park-gates were a deep mass of 
mud, and the chilliness struck into the very bones ; yet 
never on the brightest May morning, with all nature 
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in its gayest garb, had Frances more enjoyed a walk. 
Neither was it the subject of conversation that had been 
specially attractive, — that of the first half of their walk 
had been on the various schools of Greek philosophy ; 
and on the return home, when a visit to a dying child 
had changed the course of ideas, it had been on the 
condition of the labouring classes, and all the difiGiculties 
they had to contend with. Sir Gteoige's heart and soul 
was in the latter subject : and he talked as a man talks 
who has both theory and experience at his fingers' 
end. Thus it was that day by day Frances' mind 
was opened, and she revelled in the advantages she 
was enjoying. 

We have said that tliis girl was not, and had never 
pretended she could be, devotedly attached to the 
cousin who was so soon to be her husband. She had 
always said she could only give affection, and not 
deep love. Her mother had said that was more than 
enough. Claude and Sir Victor were content. She 
knew nothing of love, and had given her consent to 
insure peace to herself and to give comfort to her 
mother. Was she not, poor girl, while trying to learn 
the realities of life at Cossington, actually widening the 
breach between Claude and herself? If so, it was done 
unintentionally and unconsciously. 
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So passed about a fortnight, during wliich nothing 
occurred to disturb the daily routine of the life at Sir 
George Hervey's. The visit to the Cavendishes was 
delayed from various causes, but was to take place at 
the end of the month. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MESHES IN THE WEB. 

* To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil ! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoondest pit ! 
I dare damnation. To this iK>int I stand, — 
Tliat both the worlds I give to negligence. 
Let come what comes ; only 111 be revenged.* 

HanUet, 

' A H, another letter from Sir Victor — from my 
-^-J^ master ! — my master, my patron, to his Immblc 
servant, John Grimshaw ? — to tell me what lie wants of 
me now.' So said to himself, half aloud, the only occu- 
pant of the room in which we find him — a sort of office 
or steward's room in a remote comer of one of the hand- 
somest Elizabethan houses in England — a house be- 
stowed by the virgin Queen, in a moment of gratitude, 
upon the ancestor of its present owner. Sir Victor 
Trevelyan. In dimensions, it was truly a royal re- 
sidence, but it wanted almost a royal purse to keep it 
in repair and live in it. Broad acres had been bestowed 
with the house; but alas! though beautiful lieyond 
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words as scenery — rich fir woods, broken ground, morass 
and lake, ftirze and heather, making a splendid picture 
to gaze on from the old terraces, — they brought but little 
money to keep up the palace — for palace it was, — ^with 
its deep mullioned windows, long galleries, vaulted oak 
halls, and staircases. No, money had been scarce for 
many generations with the Trevelyans. Here and there 
a member of the family had married for money, and 
brought some grist to the mill, but generally the 
expenditure had been instantly increased; and before 
the life of the heiress was ended, another mortgage had 
been added to the encumbrances bequeathed by former 
generations. Sir Victor's career had been no excep- 
tion to the general rule. He too had married an heiress 
— a city lady — ^whom he never pretended to love. Two 
years only fate had linked her to her ungenial selfish 
husband. She was a quiet gentle woman, who some- 
how never could realize she was a great lady, cleaving 
in spuit to her own relations, living in awe of Sir 
Victor, and dying of a weary heart and a purposeless 
life a year after her baby was bom. She regretted 
nothing on earth but leaving this baby. Those who 
were fondest of her, seeing what her life was, said ' It 
was better for her to die. Sir Victor was no meet 
husband for this gentle unselfish woman.' Such and 
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many similar comments were made ; and, after a year 
or so, people would have forgotten that Sir Victor had 
ever been a married man, had it not been for the little 
Claude, who was alternately bullied and petted by his 
capricious, selfish father. By degrees the bullying 
became less. Sir Victor began to be proud of the child, 
humoured him, and encouraged his precocity ; sent him 
to school; but when he came home for the holidays 
would let the boy run riot in the place, and spoilt him 
to excess. Fortunately there was a shade of his mother's 
nature in Claude's heart, and he grew up less un- 
amiable than might have been expected. He was selfish, 
because he had never from cliildhood been taught t<i 
consider aught but his own amusement; but he wius 
good-tempered, and honourable in his ideas ; he had 
the keenest sense of what was not straightforward, and 
anything sneaking or mean would rouse his ire, and 
generally bring punishment on llie offender; still it 
was but the world's code of honour, not founded on 
any real senses of right and wrong -an honour which 
pn)bably would give way bef«jre the first real tenipta 
tion. Sir Victor, following the lead of his ancestors, 
had ever been extravagant ; his wife's money had soon 
Llisappeared in the expensive hunting establishment 
that he maintained ; and two contested elections, both 
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of wliich he lost, had swelled the debt considerably. 
Then had been the moment when the agent Grimshaw 
had laid the first train of the scheme he cherished as 
the apple of his eye, a scheme formed of cupidity and 
revenge combined. Early in life had Sir Victor's sneers 
and contempt for the man of business grated on 
Grimshaw's ear and spirits. He had been powerless 
to resent it then ; for the estate was in its best days — 
the first after Lady Trcvelyan's marriage. The agent 
had an only son, whom, like Sir Victor, he idolized. 
Claude and the young Grimshaw were allowed to 
play together as children, and might have continued 
to grow up as companions, save that when Claude was 
about twelve years old he found out his playfellow 
in a transaction wliich was a combination of lying 
and stealing. This to the high-spirited boy was an 
unpardonable offence. He imdertook a piece of 
' red-handed justice,* and inflicted on Master Grimshaw 
a sample of ' punishment* which sent him direct to his 
father for consolation. From that moment the elder 
Grimshaw took liis determination. He said nothing ; 
and Claude, who had expected a complaint to be 
carried to his father, was surprised to be cordially 
greeted by the parent of his victim; but never 
from that moment was i*evenge out of GrimshaVs 
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head. Unknowingly Sir Victor spread nets for him- 
self — unwittingly came for help to the very man he 
should have avoided in his hour of need. 

'Grimshaw is the best fellow in the world about 
money/ he would say, ' he can always help one — always 
pull one through.' So money after money was advanced, 
mortgage after mortgage was accumulated, — Sir Victor 
little thinking that the apparently penniless Grirashaw 
was the principal in these transactions. There was 
always a plausible tale of moneys belonging to other 
clients; and though Sir Victor schemed and plotted 
himself, somehow it never occurred to him that another 
could do the same. 

Thus had matters gone on for years. The web had 
been slowly weaving. Tlie fly was daily more and more 
entangled in its invisible meshes. Latterly Grinishaw 
had made a pretence of slight difficulties in finding the 
money for his patron, lest the devices should become too 
transparent, and the mask fall oft' before its time. The 
entail of the bulk of such property as was in settle- 
ment had been cut off" when Claude came of age, and a 
few outlying farms sold. Tliis was again the schemer's 
doing. He had at that time persuaded Sir Victor that 
it would be difficult to manage otherwise to get some 
money that must be forthcoming, wlicn the truth was 
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it could have been produced at any moment. His 
object was to give his victim the full power over the 
entire property. A month or so more, and Grimshaw 
meant to declare himself. He knew of the engage- 
ment existing between Claude and Miss Fortescue, 
he had been at the pains to ascertain the state in 
which matters lay between them, and had half 
concluded, from what he heard, that if it could be 
delayed sufficiently long, and the state of Sir Victor's 
afifairs made known, the marriage would not take place 
at alL The very morning on which we find him 
he had just returned from a stroll round the park, and 
had stood long on the door-steps overlooking the rich 
scene before him, picturing himself as master there, 
where he was now a servant. Beautiful the scene 
was — ^lovely enough to have melted any heart but one 
so seared and hardened as that of John Grimshaw. 
The evening sun-light fell in long slanting rays across 
the distant woodland; the last and richest shade of 
colouring was on the oaks, which still held their leaves. 
The soil, as we have said, was very poor, but the scenic 
beauty was not affected by that circumstance. In 
varied outline the hills rose and fell below the eye. 
A large distant piece of water reflected the glowing 
sky and the black shadows of the old Scotch firs. 
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Herons skimmed the water, and rested here and thei-e 
feeding; a distant mnrmur of a trout-stream caught 
the ear ; and the lowing of the cattle, as they neared 
the home-farm, was borne on the wind to Grimshaw, as 
he stood there, gazing on the scene before him, and 
watching the postman as he came up the old fir 
avenue which led to the house. 

' Mine — all actually mine, though not as yet legally,' 
he exclaimed ; and the man's face lighted with an evil 
smile. 

Tlie postman came nearer, and some half-dozen 
letters were put into Mr. Grimshaw's hand, who glanced 
at them and put them in his pocket, sauntered slowly 
into the house, and sat down in the cosy room he was 
privileged to call his own. 

Now there was just one other person in the world 
whom Mr. Grimshaw honoured by a hatred as deep as 
that which lie cherished against the Trevelyan family, 
and that person was a lady of whom we shall sec ami 
hear much more in the course of this history. It was 
Miss Flora Cavendish. Why did he hate her? For 
just the same reason that he hated Sir Victor and his 
son. Flora Cavendish was a peerlessly beautiful woman 
- a very queen amongst her sex, — but swayed by a 
fatal love of admiration, and a determination that all 
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men brought into contact with her should woi^ship at 
her throne ; perhaps the most dangerous fancy a woman 
can have. Any way, when in her early years hm- 
ness had brought the agent to her father's house, she 
had contrived to interest herself in schedules, leases, 
and deeds, till the wretched Grimshaw, blinded by the 
siren and her charms, in a weak moment spoke to her 
of love. Tlien it was that the lady stung him to the 
quick. Had the meanest hireling in her brother's 
stables thus addressed her, not less withering would 
have been the scorn, the utter contempt, with wliich 
she answered him. She spared him not ; and again and 
again the lash of her irony fell on the victim's shoulders. 
John Grimshaw was stunned by the blow, and by her 
indignation. He turned, however, like a worm; and 
from that hour to this in which we see him, he had 
hated her with a deadly hate that was yet stronger than 
his love had been. To Flora Cavendish he had been 
one of many victims slain ; and though, perhaps, she 
never actually forgot the insult, as she called it, she 
thought he was a useful sort of man to her brother, she 
said nothing about it, and he stayed on, the agent to the 
Cavendish property. Every year saw him a guest at 
Mr. Cavendish's house ; and never did the agent fail to 
search for a weak point in which to wound his old flame. 
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He had waited a long time in vain; there was appa- 
rently no tender spot in the heart of this proud scomfiil 
gentlewoman. living as he did in another oonnty, some- 
how the rumooT of Miss Cavendish's partiality for her 
cousin Sir Geoige Hervey had never reached his ears. 
Besides which, the report had wdl-nigh died out as years 
passed on, and Sir Oeoige remained a hachelor. His 
hate giew hat more deadly, and with it his conviction 
that the weakness mnst be there, could he but find it 

Thus much have we digressed, tiiat the character of 
the man might a litUe be understood; and yet, black 
as we have drawn John Qrimshaw, there were some 
few good qualities about tho man. Human nature 
is but seldom really without some redeeming points, 
and it is a false representation of humanity that classes 
men into angels and devils. 

In this especial case Grimshaw's virtues consisted 
in the tenderness with which he had borne with the 
illness of an ailing fretful wife, and the affection he 
fdt for his son, a worthless young fellow, who had 
but little to recommend liim. To this, however, as it 
in nowise concerns us, we will not further allude, 
but return to the letters which Grimshaw held un- 
opened in his hand, till he found himself sitting in his 
own sanctum in the house. Even when there he 
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did not immediately open them, but sat himself down, 
and kicked one of the hnge logs which were smoulder- 
ing and flickering in the large open grate ; then he 
turned to the letters, looked at them one after the 
other — his eye glittered maliciously as he beheld the 
crest and writing of Mr. Cavendish, — and when he 
came to Sir Victor's letter, he gave utterance to the 
remark about his master which we have already heard. 



CHAPTER X. 



FOILED. 



* A knave veiy voluble ; no fuHher oonsdoiuible than in 
putting on the mere fonn of civil and humane seeming.' 

Otkdlo, 

SLOWLY and deliberately did John (Triuisliaw open 
his letters. That with the Cavendish crest was 
but the yearly invitation he i*eccived to come to 
Crookham Court and shoot pheasants. Yes, he would 
go, — he must, in fact. Tliis was a case of business 
as well as pleasure. Last came Sir Victor's, and it 
was opened in as business-like a manner as the rest. 
But what caused the reader, as he penised it, to start, 
turn deadly white, then gnash his teeth and clench his 
fists, and hiss out a curse from between his pale lips ? 
Surely there was not much in such a letter to alarm a 
man of business ! But the letter fell on the floor, and 
John Grimshaw's head dropped on his folded arms on the 
table. Shall we read the letter ? It ran as follows :- 
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* Arthur's Club, St. Jamis Street. 
'My deak Sir, — I expect to return home on 
Saturday fortnight, and in the course of a month or 
so to have a large party of friends staying with me. 
You will oblige me by telling my housekeeper of this. 
I shall be glad to settle and look over the year's accounts 
with you, and I hope we shaU be able in the early 
spring to pay off many of the most pressing claims 
on the estate. Mr. Trevelyan, I believe, will so arrange 
his marriage settlements that he will receive a large 
sum of ready money for this purpose, to be charged on 
the property. — Yours faithfully, 

' V. Trevelyan.' 

This was the letter that had so disturbed the spirit 
of John Grimshaw, arid that made him groan aloud as 
he raised his head, saying, ' And have I toiled thus 
half my life for nothing? Is the revenge I have so 
longed for to escape thus? And yet what help is 
there? — what can I do? Just at the time when all 
seemed slipping into my net, to be foiled by the 
thousands of this Fortescue girl!' Tlius he meditated 
long and bitterly. The blow was imexpected and 
severe. The agent had been so sure that all the 
schemes he had so carefully woven would sucoeed, 
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he had laid his toils cautiously during such a length 
of time, had gloated in imagination over his triumph, 
had leheaised the scene of his patron's humiliation, 
and had it come to this — that rank and money should 
again prevail over him, and he remain but as he was ? 
Never ! he swore, as he ground his teeth. He would 
move heaven and earth, but this aid should not come 
to the Trevelyans. But how prevent it ? In vain he 
racked his brain; in vain he turned again to Sir 
Victor's letter to see if he could have read aright 
Yes; it was all there. The money would be forth- 
coiuing and the property cleared when the marriage 
took place. It all turned ou that, ^^^lat and if that 
marriage never took place at all! Grimshaw would 
then be in his old position. But what chance that it 
should not ? All sides were favourable to the alliance. 
It was nothing new. Tlie young i)ec>ple knew each 
other thoroughly, and it had long been settleil. No; 
there was no chance. Tnily this was of all the bitterest 
hour in John Orimshaw's life. 



CHAPTER XI. 



' CARTE DU PAYS/ 



*The bountiful blind woman doth most mistake in her 
gifts to women. For those that she makes fair, she scarce 
makes honest ; and those that she makes honest, she makes 
v^ry ill favouredly.' 

A8 YmiLUcelt. 

THE end of the month had come, all too soon, 
for Frances Fortescne, who, when we meet her, 
is sitting at Mrs. Drummond's feet in her dressing- 
room. The dreaded visit had come, and they were at 
Mr. Cavendish's house. She was spending the time 
that elapsed between their being shown to their rooms 
and dressing-time, in trying to get from Mrs. Drum- 
mond an account of the people staying in the house, 
who they were, and how related to each other. 

' You know, dear, they are all strangers to me, and 
you really must tell me a little about them alL In 
the first place, which was the lady of the house ?' 

' She was not down-stairs, dear child,* answered 
Mrs. Drummond, stroking the fair head as she spoke. 
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' Did you not hear Henty Cavendish apologize for her, 
and say she had a dreadful headache, hut would he 
down at dinner? As to the others, why, there was 
Lady Osmond Willoughby and her daughters. Lady 
Osmond is very original, and you will not be long 
in the house without finding that out She is under 
the delusion that the eyes of all the world are con- 
centrated on her movements, and that what she does 
is quite peculiar to her ; that she is more nervous, more 
sensitive, more overwhelmed with business, has less 
appetite, and generally more finely organized feelings, 
than any human being ever had before. She is a 
well-to-do widow, and her two daughters are depend- 
ent on her. One is as lively a merry little flirt as 
I ever came across, and the other is her mother's 
hete nair, as awkward as the first is graceful and 
attractive, always saying and doing the wrong thing. 
Dear me, it sounds very ill-natured to say so, but I 
always feel my spirits sink when I see that girl and 
her mother, and one meets them constantly about here. 
Then there is Lord Donuington and his wife. They 
are genuine, true people. He is a special friend of 
George's. They take the same line in politics. He is a 
very leading man in these parts, and much interested 
in all the questions for the improvement of agriculture. 
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People think lier stift' and diy, but I do not, now that 
I know her. Let me see, who else is there ? There is 
Colonel Montague, who is in some dragoon regiment ; 
little Paid Campbell, in the Foreign Office ; and Lord 
Harlech, who is a guardsman, I think, — ^that very taU 
man you may have seen who sauntered into the room 
and helped himself to tea, took a lamp, the paper, and 
the most comfortable arm-chair the moment he entered 
it. Then there was Mr. Grimshaw, the agent, a man 
whom neither (Jeorge nor I can like, but who seems to 
manage the property well/ 

* O yes, I have heard much of him. He is Sir Victor's 
man of business, and he trusts him, I think, more than 
Claude likes. But is there no one else V asked Frances. 

' Oh, I forgot the old Duchess of Arlington, who is 
the most extraordinary woman I ever met in my life, 
the queerest mixture of grandeur and homeliness I ever 
came across. There, dear, I think that 's enougli. But 
you know some of these people, I should think ?' 

* Only Miss Helen Willoughby, and I met her without 
her mother, and thought her lively, very childish, and 
rather fast. But, dear Mrs. Drummond, will you tell 
me what Miss Cavendish is like? I know she is a 
very old friend of yours and Sir George's.' 

' She is a cousin of ours, and I think you must not 
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ask me for my opinion of Flora. She is undoubtedly 
very handsome — singularly so. She is generally con- 
sidered very attractive; but let me give you a word 
of advice : don't be taken too much by her very forth- 
coming manner. I do not know that she means to be 
insincere ; but it is hardly possible she can feel all she 
says. She is a capital mistress for this house, and 
manages everything very well for her brother, who is 
quiet and rather indolent. Now, child, you really 
must let me dress; we old people, you know, require 
more getting up than you young ones.' 

Frances laughed outright at this speech; and well 
she might, for anything less like 'getting up' than the 
rich plain grey silk and old lace cap wliicli was pi'e- 
pared for Mrs. Drummond to wear, could not be seen. 

' You, dear ! WHiy, I *m sure you are always dressed 
quicker tlian any of us, and have margins for poor 
people, sick ser\'ants, and Sir George's affairs into tlio 
bargain. Well, goodbye. I had many more things to 
ask, but they must wait. Dear me, how pleasant and 
peaceful it is being with you, and how shall I ever 
bear my lonely life ngain?' she sighed as she turned 
to the door. 

' Never fear, Frances ; you will find plenty of work 
to your hand in your home, if you seek for it ; perhaps 
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all the better for you that it may not be exactly the 
work you would have chosen for yourself.' 

'Ah, that is what Sir George said during our last 
ride/ said Frances. 'Yes, and I suppose it is true; 
but it would be easier to work with you to teach me.' 

'Some people have to learn to run alone early in 
life, and some late, my child. Better to learn the 
hard lesson while you are young. You really must 
go; this is a pimctual house. Mr. Cavendish is a 
regular old bachelor in many of his ways.' 



CHAPTER XIL 

FRESH ACQUAINTANCE. 

'SeemsheadoTtt? hk featlien are bat boirowMU 
For he *• dispoeM at the hateful imren. 
U he a Umb ? hia akin ia aorely lent him. 
Who caanot iteal a ahape that meana deceit?* 

Hemrp VL 

IN half an hour Frances followed Mrs. Drummond 
do\^Ti the broad stone staircase, and across a large 
low hall and music-room into a sort of gallery, where 
the guests assembled fur dinner. Some half dozen 
were already gathered round the fireplace; but she 
had no time to observe them, for the moment they 
entered a lady swept quickly across the room, and 
with hands extended kissed Mrs. Drummond on both 
cheeks, saying in the richest and softest of voices, 
* My dearest Kate, this is too kind of you coming 
on such short notice, and bringing me such a charming 
addition to our little party. My dear Miss Fortescue, 
I am so glad to see you ; it reminds me of " auld lang 
syne." I knew your dear mother very well. You 
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must forgive iis if we are very dull, and only let me 
think of the pleasure of having you here/ 

So sptike a woman who might perhaps have seen five- 
and-thirty summers, but on whose face time had sat 
lightly. She was very tall, of a grand Roman east 
of feature, broad low forehead, crowned with masses 
of black hair coiled round her smaU head ; a full well- 
shaped bust, and magnificent hands and arms, all tended 
to carry out the Eoman type : her mouth was the only 
feature a sculptor might have criticised, — with deter- 
mination MTitten in every line of the expression of her 
tight-drawn lips. Her eyes were the peculiar feature 
of her face, — they seemed lighted from within, glowing 
with a strange fire, and leaving you ever in doubt as to 
what was their colour, — seldom did they meet your 
gaze, but were ever restlessly wandering from object to 
object while she was talking to you. Her movements 
were supple and serpent-like ; the folds of her velvet 
gown swept and waved behind her, as she moved witli 
the perfection of grace. Such was the majestic woman 
who greeted Frances in the demonstrative way we have 
stated, which, however, friendly and affectionate though 
it seemed, left on her an impression of insincerity, 
from being more than the occasion called for ; and from 
which she therefore instinctively shrank, though she 
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responded quietly and cordially. However, she had 
but little time for inward comments. Mrs. Drummond 
introduced her to Lady Osmond Willoughby, who was 
by her side, who instantly assured her that no one had 
ever suffered from journeys as she did» that they had 
just arrived, and that she never could travel except 
when posting. 

In the middle of this interesting communication Sir 
George Hervey came in, saw Frances^ and walked 
across the room to her. Lady Osmond called him to 
her side, and told him he must really take her advice, 
that she felt convinced from things known only to 
her that there would be a dissolution, and he must 
stand for the county. However, the announcement 
of dinner put an end to this conversation. Frances 
foimd herself seated between Lord Harlech and Mr. 
Grimshaw. With this latter personage she had not yet 
made acquaintance, and they sat side by side at 
dinner, each ignorant that they had occupied a good 
deal of the other's thoughts. Frances was civil, and 
talked to hiin of the country in the neighbourhood, 
and the usual commonplaces of dinner conversation. 
She thought liim dull and underbi-ed, and had begun 
to despair of getting any information out of him, when 
her other neighlx)ur suddenly said— 
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' Miss Fortescue, do pray say something for the sake 
of old acquaintance. Save me from my fair companion, 
who will make me die of starvation, she asks so many 
questions.' 

Frances laughed as she answered, ' It 's so long since 
we had an argument, Lord Harlech, that I am hardly 
up to our usual battles. But I am surprised to meet 
you here; I thought you were in Norway, and that 
that was your present locality.' 

' So I was, till last week, and a delightful time we 
had of it ; but I came back to enable Claude Trevel- 
yan to get away, and I am only here for forty-eight 
hours. I saw him yesterday ; but I daresay you have 
heard since that?*" 

Frances did not answer this question. It was ten 
days and more since she had heard from her aflSanced 
husband ; but the time had not seemed long. Had she 
missed the letters ? She did not enter on the question, 
but wondered why her other neighbour had started 
perceptibly as the name of Claude Trevelyan passed 
Lord Harlech's mouth. He however did not make any 
comment, as she half thought he was going to do; 
but she could see he was listening for her answer. 
She therefore returned to the subject of the fishing, 
and questioned Lord Harlech as to his success in that 
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sport. Miss Willoughby joined in the conversationy 
and declared sbe had killed one salmon herself; such 
a whale it felt on the rod, and it was nothing but 
'a poor little seven-pound grilse!' From fishing in 
Norway they came to discussing the Norwegians and 
their habits and country. Frances was interested; 
and from that the conversation led to comparing 
English peasantry with those of moro northern lati- 
tudes. Frances retailed a little of the information she 
had gained from Sir George Hervey, and mentioned his 
name as her authority, and also that she was staying 
with hiiu. 

' Ah, you are staying there. 1 wonder if he would 
ask me ? I 've always heard of liini as such a model 
country gentleman, aud of liis wonderful abilities. He 
was a great loss in the House of Commons. However, 
I trust he will soon be back again there, that is, if 
we are to have a dissolution, which must come this 
summer, I *m afraid ; it will be au awful bore ; Sir 
George is oue in a tliousand, I have always been told, 
and it will be something gained to give him a chance 
of reappearing in the House.' 

Frances brightened up at this praise of lier friend, 
and she looked up across the table at liim. He was 
watching her, aud a smile lit up his face as he caught 
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her eyes ; he stopped for an instant in the remarks he 
was addressing to his cousin Flora, causing her to turn 
her head to see what had attracted his attention. 
She just saw the smile of recognition, and noted it. 
Her eye glittered for half a second, but it was only 
momentary, and she was again all attention to 'dear 
George.' 

Another person also noticed the look and the response, 
and that was John Grimshaw. Though he had gone on 
eating, still from the moment he had caught the name 
of Trevelyan he had listened attentively to the conver- 
sation of his neighbours; and while seeming to be en- 
grossed by dry Sillery and the dinde truffle, he had 
been wholly bent on hearing what was said by them. 
He was no fool, and if there had been anything to learn 
he would have learned it, but the conversation had 
turned to general topics ; and the Trevelyan name had 
not again been mentioned. What had an*ested his 
attention had been the mention of Sir CJeorge Hervey's 
name in connexion with elections. He knew that his 
patrons, Mr. Cavendish and Sir Victor, would, in the 
event of an election, both support the Liberal candidate, 
who it was now supposed pretty generally could only 
be Sir George Hervey ; therefore the agent opened his 
ears, but he heard no more either on that subject, and 
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all he could do was to note the smile of lecogni- 
tion between his young neighbour and the future can- 
didate, commenting on it in his own mind, wondeiing 
whether they were related, for evidently the young lady 
took great interest in that which concerned him. 

After dinner, Frances found herself at first rather 
lonely, as Mrs. Drummond was carried off to a remote 
comer of the music-room in which they spent the 
evening. However, she was not long left to meditate. 
Helen Willoughby, who could claim a previous acquaint- 
ance, came up to her, and taking Frances' hand in both 
of hers, said — 

' I am so glad to meet you, dear. I thought it was 
going to be so dull, but I am dreadfully afraid of you, 
you are so clever I know, and hate balls and going out, 
but I should like to be a friend of yours, if I may.* 

This was all said in a half-childish, half-spoilt man- 
ner, and in a traiiiante voice which amused France^s 
very much. Helen was a pretty little creature, and she 
knew it thoroughly, perhaps thought more of her per- 
sonal attractions than others did ; she affected the 
picturesque in her costume, — anything to attract man- 
kind. This evening she looked as if she had stepped 
out of an old picture, with her hair dressed high above 
her forehead, a curl hanging on one side, her dress cut 
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square in front, and mittens. It was but an exaggera- 
tion of the fashion of the day, but no one could fail to 
notice it, and this was enough for the little lady in 
question. She was a consummate flirt, and was, more- 
over, used to being much made of wherever she was. A 
man could not come into the room without her instantly 
monopolizing him, and if possible drawing him into a 
half-bantering conversation. Poor little girl, she had 
never had a chance of knowing better; her foolish 
mother doted on her, because she was pretty and attrac- 
tive, and chose to fancy that in Helen she saw herself 
reflected. From her she never heard anything but selfish 
and worldly maxims: 'she must sell in the dearest mar- 
ket,' and so forth; what wonder the child — for child she 
still was — ^had grown up shallow and worldly too ? 'To 
marry, and marry well,' and ' till then get all the amuse- 
ment and admiration she could,' — such was her creed. 

However, now there was no man present, and she 
thought she might as well make up to Frances, whom 
she knew to be ' an heiress, very clever, and in a very 
smart set in London.' 

Accordingly, she seated herself by Frances' side, and 
rattled on to her with all the gossip she had collected 
during throe months* visiting, told her endless stories 
about her own family, and made herself, as she thought, 

o 
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verj' agreeable. All the while poor Frances was quite 
overwhelmed by her volubility. 

In process of time the gentlemen appeared. Sir George 
came up to Frances, and sat down on the sofa beside 
her, saying, 'Well, my dear Miss Fortescue, this is much 
more the sort of life you are used to. I hope you like 
it ; it is a great improvement on our quiet sober way&' 

Frances turned to him and said in rather an indignant 
voice, ' Sir G^rge, that speech of yours is very unkind ; 
if you only knew how I have been thinking of our 
pleasant evenings at Cossington, and wishing I was 
back there, instead of ha\ang to face all these strangers, 
you would not have said that. How very enjoyable all 
our readings have been, and I liked singing to you and 
Mrs. Drumniond very much.' 

* You are likely to have that enjoyment again directly. 
I think/ he answered, laughing at her energetic voice 
and manner. * Hora is coming our way. I know shv 
wants to hear you sing, for she told me so at dinner.' 

Whether music was the only object in Miss Caven- 
dish's head, we wiU not undertake to say, for though 
she did gracefully and earnestly beg for a little singing, 
* the one thing of all others of which she was most 
passionately fond,* we should hardly have said so judging 
from the way in which, having established Frances at 
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the piano, she returned to Sir George, and during the 
time that the song lasted, pertinaciously plied him with 
questions. He answered in monosyllables, and when 
Frances was rising from the piano, walked across the 
room, and saying to her, ' May we not have one of my 
old favourites V sank into an arm-chair behind her, and 
covered his eyes with his hand, and drank in the rich, 
fresh notes of Frances' beautiful voice. As the words 
of the German melody — 

* E^ ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath 
Daa man vom liebsten, was man hat 
MnsB Bcheiden * — 

fell on his ear, he sighed a heavy sigh, which made the 
singer turn and look anxiously at him for an instant, 
and then, with an unconscious sigh that seemed the 
echo of his, she turned from the piano, regardless of 
the plaudits that followed her steps. 

As she was making her way to Mrs. Drummond, 
she was caught by Helen Willoughby, who announced 
they were getting up a roimd game, and could by no 
possibility dispense with Frances. The latter reluc- 
tantly consented to play, but from that moment the 
fair Helen paid no heed to her. This young lady 
established herself between Lord Harlech and Mr. Paul 
Campbell, a nephew of Mr. Cavendish's, who was staying 
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in the house, and announced to Lord Harlech that she 
was too stupid and must go partners with him, and he, 
nothing loath to be made much of by such a pretty 
girl, settled himself as comfortably as he could under 
the circumstances, and proceeded to bet gloves, parasols, 
and fans, with his fair partner, and to laugh and talk 
with her in a way which formed a marked distinction 
to the manner in which he addressed Frances, who also 
was a novice in the game, and whose mind wandered 
far too often from her cards to leave her any prospect of 
making a fortune. She would hardly have been recog- 
nised as the same girl who had been the life and soul of 
the Cossington school-feast, as she sat tliere abstracted, 
and with a pained expression on her usually bright 
yoimg face, which was not in keeping with the lively 
tone of the conversation round her. 

Once or twice Sir George, when in the midst of a 
long argument with Lord Donnington about subsoU 
draining, and the management of the experiments on 
this subject at the next meeting of the Eoyal Agricul- 
tural Society, had caught her eye ; and then, for a few 
seconds afterwards, perhaps his conversation was not as 
consecutive as was usual with this very practical man 
of business. 

One other man in the large party also watched her at- 
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tentively, and this was John Grimshaw, who, the moment 
the ladies had left the dining-room, had found out her 
name from his neighbour, and from that moment had 
proceeded to make her his study. This, then, was his 
unconscious enemy, this the girl whose thousands were 
coming between him and the scheme of his life I Yet 
she was fair and gentle ; could he set to work delibe- 
rately to try and thwart the happiness of her young 
life, separate her from her love ? Yes, it must be so, 
the revenge would be sweeter, for who could fail to love 
her ? To Flora he also gave much of his attention, — 
'serpent, treacherous, hard woman, is there no point 
vulnerable ? it cannot be that I shall not find it if it be 
so.' But no, he could see nothing ; patience, daylight 
will come, if he wait long enough for it. In the mean- 
time, he had to listen to Lady Osmond's stories of how 
great a sway she had ever exercised on the opinions of 
the coimtry ; and of how she, with her delicate, highly- 
wrought organization, had to undergo more responsi- 
bility, met with more ingratitude from servants, friends, 
and daughters, had more (to believe her) to do than a 
whole Cabinet of Ministers. He groaned in spirit and 
endured: truly John Grimshaw was in good society, 
and for that honour, the penalty of undergoing the 
vagaries of a fine lady was but a trifle to pay. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SCHEMING. 

' It ia an ugly world, offend 

Good people, how they wrangle ! 
The mannerB that they never mend. 

The characters they mangle I 
They eat and drink, and scheme and plot, 

And go to church nn Sunday, 
And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Gnindy !' 

F. Lkk'KKK. 

rE hours in the Cavendish establishment were by 
no means early; and the next morning when 
Frances wandered down to the breakfast-room she 
found not only that there were no sif^is of breakfast 
forthcoming, but that evidently it would l)e some time 
before it was ready. So as it was a clear frosty moni- 
iiig she stepped through the window, which was wide 
open, on to the teiTace which ran along the south side 
of the house, and began to look about for a pretty point 
from which to sketch the house, and at the same time 
get in a bit of the ricrh distance and sea. She was fully 
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engrossed with this when she felt her shoulder lightly 
touched, and Sir George Hervey laughed as he asked 
her what she was so busy watching, so early in the 
morning, and what she had been thinking about. 

' I was first thinking of a sketch,' she answered 
frankly, ' and then I began to think about my future 
home. There is a certain similarity in the two places. 
At the moment you came up, I think I was meditating 
wliether I should ever be able to bring my home 
up to the Cossington model ; it is the one I admire of 
all others, so true in tone and spirit. Oh ! if Claude 
could but have had the advantage of such a home, what, 
a difference it would have made to him, poor fellow ; 
but he has never had a high standard put before him. 
I think expediency is Sir Victor's one idea. I don't 
think I minded it so much till I came amongst you, 
and talked about things to Mi*s. Drummond. Per 
haps I ought not to have said so much ; but when one 
has met with such sympathy one gets bold. Poor 
Claude, shall I ever be able to teach him ? mChi lo sa* 

* My dear child, I'm sure I'm very glad if what you 
say is so ; we are very quiet old-fashioned people ; but 
I'm thankful indeed if anything you have seen or 
heard can help you in your future life. Yes ; Kate is 
an angel, I think, and what there is of good is all owing 
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to her. I think often that the trials, the heavy crashing 
ordeal she has gone through, has opened her heart to all, 
especially the young. She is a good friend to have; 
you can have no better counsellor; and she is vexy fond 
of you, both for your own sake and your fiather's.' 

' It is very good of you both to be so kind to me ; ah, 
how I shall feel the change on leaving you ! When I 
look back to my arrival, and how frightened I was, it 
seems so strange to think of.' 

' You must dwell on the duties lying before you. I'm 
afraid, from what you say, that your home is not a very 
congenial one. Never mind, you will ere long have one 
of your own ; and then you can put the highest standard 
before you. Do you imagine you will live in London V 

' I suppose so ; part of the yejir at all events. Claude 
is very fond of his regiment, and has no intention of 
leaving the Guards. It makes an imsettled kind of 
life ; but it cannot be helped.' 

Here the speakers were interrupted by Flora Caven- 
dish, who joined them on the ten*ace ; but so noiseless 
was her catlike step, that they were unaware of her 
aipproach till she began — 

* Good morning, my dear Miss i oitescue ; surely a 
little imprudent to be here without shawl or hat.' 

* George dear, how ai-e you ? How did you sleep ? 
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I put you in the old quarters, you see ; it would never 
seem like a visit from you, did you not occupy that 
room which has always been called yours ever since I 
was a child. George, do you remember the way I used 
to help you with your work and copying in the old 
Parliamentary days ? We 've not had a good political 
talk for ages. I 've been looking to you to have all my 
ideas set to rights. Grimshaw told me that there is 
every probability of an election before long ; you must 
return to the old post. I am most anxious about it, and 
could canvass much of this part of the coimty ; indeed, 
I think there is but little chance of an opposition, and 
that it would be a walk over.' 

'Hardly, Flora; I must say that sometimes I find 
myself wishing strongly that I was in Parliament ; but 
then my opinions are not those of some considerable 
portions of the county. We had better let well alone. 
But all your guests are assembled/ said George Hervey ; 
who, whilst talking to his hostess as they moved from 
the terrace through the French window into the break- 
fast-room, had been also watching Frances* movements, 
to see where she seated herself at the table. But had 
he any intention of occupying a seat by her, it was 
doubly frustrated by Flora saying— 

' Come, then, and sit by me, and we will talk it out,' 
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and by the fact of the two seats on each side by our 
heroine being instantly secured. 

Before long a discussion was started by their host ^s 
to wliat arrangements could be made for the comfort 
and amusement of his guests. 

Henry Cavendish was a sportsman in the fullest ac< 
ceptation of the word ; and whether it was sunmier or 
winter, saw nature and life from that point of view. 
If there was one being whom he pitied more than 
another it was any one who was debarred from either 
hunting in winter, fly-fishing in the early summer, 
salmon-fishing later, and shooting from August 12th. 
He liiniseK pursued each of these amusements in tuni ; 
but us occupations, not amusements, with all the science 
which he was capable of bringing to bear on them, he 
was in earnest in all he did, and he did it with his 
whole heart. Once in his life it had been suggested to 
him that he ought to Ix^ in Parliament, he received the 
idea with an amount of horror that caiwed the suggestei- 
to ask the reason why. *Box myself up in your dreadful 
town, when tliei-e is hunting to be had before Easter ! and 
my rivers arc full of trout after that. Thank you, V m 
not (juite such a fool as to do that, as long iis I can find 
any one else to do it for me,' and so the matter had 
remained. Henry Cavendish was liked by high and 
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low, — the kindest, most open-hearted landlord, and the 
truest friend : a genial nature that woke affection in all 
those around him, and made even John Grimshaw 
sometimes repent that he had so vowed to wreak his 
vengeance on Miss Cavendish if ever he had the chance. 

This morning Mr. Cavendish appeared at the bottom 
of his well-appointed breakfast-table, clad, as was his 
wont from September till March, except on Sundays, in 
a grey shooting-jacket, corduroys, and boots, looking the 
picture of a healthy English country gentleman ; and 
now, raising his voice a little, he called down the table : 
' I suppose that we shall all be inclined for shooting this 
bright morning. I am told that in one of the lower 
woods the keepers have seen plenty of cocks. I was 
sure we should have some over with this bright moon. 
Master Paul,' he said, turning to his nephew, ' do you 
remember what a peppering you gave poor old Bran 
last year?' 

' Ah yes, indeed I do, sir — a melancholy fact ; and I 
assure you that it took such a hold on my nerves, that 
^I "evolved from the depths of my moral conscious- 
ness " that shooting was not my vocation in life, so I 
parted with my Purdey, and took a stall at the opera 
with the money. At all events, it is safer for my friends. 
I 'm Sony to confess it to you, uncle Henry, you will 
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think me such an unworthy scion of your family, but I 
am obliged to add that it procures me infinitely more 
amusement ; therefore Bran may proceed in peace to- 
day, and perhaps I may be allowed the honour of escort- 
ing these ladies somewhere.' 

'I don't suppose any lady would be so rash as to 
commit herself to your charge, Mr. Campbell/ said 
Helen Willoughby. ' I mean to devote myself to sketch- 
ing, and nobody is to come with me, unless it is you, 
dear/ she added, turning to Frances. 

' Come, come,' said the good-natured host, who thought 
Helen really meant to do what she had said, than 
which nothing was f uither from her intentions. ' I 'ni 
not going to allow anytliing so unsociable ; everybody 
must be devoted to public amusement after luncheon. 
Miss Fortescuc, I know, rides beautifully, George told 
me so ; and there are hoi-ses for her and the Miss Wil- 
loughbys. Paul, you will ride with them. I suppose 
nobody else is disposed to forego the shooting, even for 
the sake of seeing the beauties of the neighbourhood of 
Gosford. Flora has planned an expedition to a place a 
long way off ; but as you are all good hoi*sewomen per- 
haps you won't mind it.' 

' I shoidd much like to join the riding-party, Henry,' 
said Sir George Her\'ey from the end of the table. * I 
want very much to see a fannc^r near there, and I 'm sure 
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I'm no loss in the shooting way; can you find me a 
i^ag ?- -your stables seem well filled/ 

' Oh, of course, my dear fellow,' began the host, in his 
kind heart wishing that every one should be pleased ; 
but his sister interrupted him in her softest tones — 

' But, Henry dear, have we really another horse avail- 
able ? we mustn't promise more than we can perform. 
The coachman told me yesterday that Mufti had fallen 
lame in the off shoulder; and that he must have 
complete rest for a long time ; it is most unfortunate, 
George ; I'm so vexed ; but you will come with Lady 
Donnington, the Duchess, Lady Osmond, and myself in 
the break, and then we will stop anywhere you like.' 

Mr. Cavendish, who was evidently used to succimib 
to his sister's stronger will, merely elevated his eyebrows 
for an instant, and looked surprised. 

Sir Geoige, poor man, caught in his own trap, could 
do nought but bow his acceptance of his cousin's offer, 
and declare his readiness to escort the ladies. 

Paul Campbell meanwhile had watched the byplay 
of this proceeding ; he was fully alive to the subject of 
his aunt Flora's shortcomings, scheming, and selfishness. 
Moreover, he was brimful of mischief and spirits, saw 
through her game, and thought she deserved paying off. 
He muttered to himself, * What the deuce is the woman 
up to now?' and then, after a pause of a few seconds, 
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knowing that her oge was a point upon which his aunt 
was specially tenacious, he turned to her, and b^;an, 
' Uncle Henry, are there any descendants alive of that old 
mare that I used to see about the place when I was a 
boy, and that the coachman said aunt Flora used to ride 
when she was a young lady ? She was a handsome 
animal. Dear me, what a long time ago that does seem 
now ! ' 

' Well, Paid,' began Mr. Cavendish, when a movement 
on the part of his sister caused all the party to rise from 
the breakfast-table, and so interrupted the conversation; 
but of the answer Paul recked little ; knowing that his 
arrow had gone home, was enough for him; he was 
satisfied to let alone his equine investigation. 

The shooting party assembled in the hall, and before 
long a picturesque group of sportsmen, dogs, and keepei-s 
were seen wending their way down the broad glades of 
the park, up the opposite bank, and away over the brow 
of the hill, to the wood wliicli was their destination. 

The Willoughby girls challenged Paul to a game oi' 
billiards. Lady Donnington and the Duchess came to 
sit in Mrs. Drummond's room, to talk over some county 
business. The Duchess was a very great lady in that 
part of the world, holding the reins of government in her 
own hands ; for the Duke was a poor creature, whom she 
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]iad married late in life for position and for a homo, and 
who allowed her to do as she pleased, or perhaps was 
not man enough to prevent it. She was a good-natured 
woman, shrewd and quick -sighted, but a victim to her 
own love of power, and even now she had followed Mrs. 
Drummond to her room, mainly, as she said, to give her 
a hint to let her brother mind what he was about, * for,* 
she said, ' I am told that there is to be a general elec- 
tion ; now if George Her\'ey will come forward on the 
Liberal interest, I shall support him tooth and nail.' 
This announcement was premature at the least, for then* 
was no vacancy, no prospect of inmiediate dissolution ; 
but the Duchess thought it a good moment, as she said, 
to give the Whigs a hint. She had just now also another 
object in her visit to Mrs. Drummond, which was to 
announce that a great review of her husband's yeomanrj' 
and volunteers was to take place, and to beg that they 
would all go over to see it. 

Mrs. Drummond promised her own and Miss Fortes- 
cue's presence, but said she never answered for her 
brother, that the Duchess must ask and settle it with 
him. 

This negotiation, however, occupied more time tlian it 
has taken to narrate, and was not brought about by the 
pompous little Duchess without nmch circumlocution. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MEDITATIONS. 

* WiDows whiten, Mpent quiver. 
Little breezes dusk aud shiver, 
Through the wave that runt for ever. 
By the isUod in the river — 

Flowing down to Gamelot.* 

Tennyson. 

FLOllA CAVENDISn lla^^ng carried off Sir George 
to sec a neigliLouring farm, luidcr pretence of 
looking at a steani-plougli, Frances was left very much to 
her own devices. She was in low spirits ; had she been 
asked wherefore, she could hardly have said, — but so it 
was ; and though it was the last thing likely to raise her 
spirits, she drew from her pocket a letter of Claude 
Trevelyan's which she had received that morning, and 
which ran as follows : — 

•Guards* Club, Nop. 29. 
* Dearest Frances, — I am sony I did not write sooner, 
but I 've been very busy ; lota of our fellows have been 
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on leave, and I Ve had to do double work ; besides, there 
really was nothing at all to say. The governor has been 
in town for a week, and told me to ask you if you would 
come down to us the midtUe of next month ; we shall 
have some people with us, and he means to shoot the 
big covert; but I forgot that does not concern you 
much. 

* I hope you may come ; he will write to Lady Oke-- 
hampton and ask her to come. He is anxious to settle 
something about the time of our marriage. I shall be 
glad to see you. Don't break your neck in riding 
Welsh ponies. 

' I won our regimental cup at our steeple-chases the 
other day, and a hatful of money into the bargain ; 
very lucky, the funds were very low. Don't you find it 
awfully slow in your present diggings? — ^Yours ever 
and a day, Claude Trevelyan.' 

Frances read this choice epistle through twice, and 
then deliberately tore it into the smallest fragments, and 
dropped them bit by bit into the fire ; then she sat down, 
leant her head on her hands for a long time, and thought. 
Slowly her eyes filled with tears, which forced their way 
through her fingers; more and more quickly they flowed, 
till at last she sobbed like a child, as though her heart 

H 



would breftk. Wlmi al>out? and wliat far? Had she 
be^n asked, she could not hafe anaw^HBd, beyond the 
fact that sbe fUt daily more tod more out of spihts 
AlMittt her fiitiire prospect. 

Perhafis Cfeude^a matter-of-fiict letter seemed to hm 
less even than ostial of a lo\Ws letter. But could 
this surprise her? Had she not knou^ Claude from 
a eliLld? Ids mind and bia cbameter cotdd have no- 
thing in it that was bcw to her. Thus she n^isoued 
With hers<?lfp but fo? a long time was not the hsss un- 
happy. At last her gripf seemed to subside ; she dried 
her eyes, took up a pen, and with a weary heart pro- 
ceeded to answer her cousin's letter. As the answer 
contained little more than an acceptance of Sir Victor's 
invitation, contingent on her mother's being able also to 
go to Castle Grange, we will not reproduce the docu- 
ment 

Having accomplished this task, Frances put on her 
hat to take a turn before luncheon in the garden, feeling 
unequal to joining the noisy party that she heard chat- 
tering in the billiard-roouL Slowly she walked down 
the steps and turned to the garden, which was a large 
and beautiful one, on the south side of the house, and 
which extended, falling terrace by terrace, to the foot of 
the hiU on which the house was built 



I 
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When you had quite reached the bottom, you found a 
brawling trout stream, shadowed by some large and very 
beautiful cedars, and under these, seats were arranged 
80 as to catch the prettiest points of the view. Frances 
made for these, and sat down on the one most con- 
cealed by the sweeping branches, and which was quite 
close to the water's edge. The little stream rushed 
quickly over its rocky bed, making noise enough to 
prevent other sounds from reaching the ear. It was 
exactly the scene to soothe and comfort Frances' troubled 
soul, and she drank in the rest and quiet. Truly it 
was a beautiful spot ; the deep shade of the trees fell 
across the brook, making some of the pools look inky 
black. Grey rocks jutted above the water^s edge, with 
a rich fringe of fern-leaves falling over them. Here and 
there a speckled trout might be seen lying still behind 
a stone ; othere woidd rise at the flies as they skimmed 
the surface. The sun shone warm, and the light fell 
in chequered beauty on the hill opposite. Frances sat 
unheeding all else, in mute enjo)rment of this natural 
beauty, and was soon lost in a reverie to which it would 
have been impossible to give the clue, but in which 
Sir Greorge Hervey's image returned oftener than per- 
haps she was at all aware ; so deceiving are even our 
thoughts. 
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At last she was roused from her day-dream by hear- 
ing a voice, immediately behind the tree, say in de- 
cided, and rather angry tones, 'Well, George, I can 
only judge, of course, by what I have heard and wjmt 
I saw in London last season* I never saw a more 
decided pursuit of a young man than hers and her 
mother's. I suppose the marriage will be very soon, 
that is, if they can bring him to the point ; but surely 
this is enough of this uninteresting subject. I cannot 
tell you how delighted Henry and I are to have you 
here. I began to think you were angry.' 

'AMiat on earth should I be angry about?' began Sir 
George, wlicn Frances stood suddenly before them, per- 
fectly unconscious that the first observation she had 
heard related to herself, so completely were the woixis 
at variance with the facts of the case. 

Therefore, rather suii^rised at the pained expres- 
sion on George Hen-ey's face, and the angry flush on 
her hostess's, Frances said simply, * I was so surprised 
to hear voices behind me. I had quite lost myself, 
and did not hear you come up. AVhat a delicious day, 
and what a perfect view! Have you ever had the house 
photographed from here ? it would make an excellent 
pictui-e with this sort of half-light reflected on the 
gables. Would it not. Sir George?' she asked, turning 
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to him, as she did not seem likely to elicit an answer 
from Flora. 

He answered absently enough. ' Was she acting, or 
had she not heard V He coidd not say. But all parties 
were much relieved when the luncheon-bell rang ; and 
with a hurried excuse Flora Cavendish walked to the 
house, leaving her guests to follow. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GOUNTBT-HOXTSE AMUSKlCKiriB. 

' The thnig^ the hmn, or ha ; theie pettj bnmdi 
That calamny doth nee :^-oh, I am ont^ 
That mercy doee ; f or cafammy wiU eear 
Virtae itielf ; theee ■hrog*, theM hnmiy and haV| 
When you have said ihe *■ goodly, come between 
Ere you can say she 's honest.* 

A ITiHtn's Tale. 



THE party at luncheon was surprised to find Mr. 
Grimshaw had returned He had hurt his hand, 
he said, and could not shoot more that day. It did not 
seem much of a wound ; but Flora Cavendish could do 
no less than ask him to join their party in the break. 
She would willingly have avoideil doing so, as she con- 
sidereil him much in the ix)sition of an upper ser\'ant, 
and thought him imfitted to join their party. Having 
refused a horse to George Hervey she coidd not send 
Mr. Grimsliaw with the ridei-s. Thus her plots and 
contrivances were visited on her o\m head. But John 
Grimsliaw could contrive and scheme too. The hurt 
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was a mere scratch, nothing to stop a sportsman for 
an instant; but he wished to be where he could ob- 
serve some of the guests from whom the shooting had 
parted him. He had been watching Flora the night 
before, and something in her manner to George 
Hervey had awakened a suspicion — as yet light as 
air, — ^that this woman, proud and insolent to him, 
was scheming to win Sir George Hervey's heart. 
This had brought him home. He must see — he must 
watcL If this was so, she must be foiled — and 
how ? But that was for subsequent consideration. He 
wished to see Frances. She was the intended wife of 
Claude. That marriage also must be stopped ; still she 
had been very gentle and kind in her manner to him, 
and so genidnely sorry when he said he had hurt his 
hand. Unasked she had fetched some styptic from 
her room, and with flushed cheeks had asked him to 
try it, saying it had often cured her. Now John 
Grimshaw had a heart very sensible to kindness. 
This little act caused him to feel differently to her. 
Was this girl's happiness bound up in her cousin's love ? 

More subject for watching. 

Helen Willoughby appeared at the limcheon-table 
faultlessly ' got up' in her riding costume. She an- 
nounced her intention of riding a very immanageable 
horse ; and an argument ensued between her and her 
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mother, which ended, as usual, in the girl pooh-poohing 
all her mother said, and doing as she liked hersel£ 
Then a good deal of banter began between her and Paul 
Campbell, and a laughing about unpaid bets. Much 
mock entreaty for a photograph which was withheld 
Frances was surprised to listen to such conversation 
as this : — 

* No ; you can't have it, I say ; besideSi I look a 
perfect fright in a photograph — worse than I need. 
Don't tease me, Mr. Campbell — ^you must do without. 
1 11 give you Mary's — not the same thing, indeed. I 'U 
tell her, I declare I will— tiresome man. Pick up my 
whip. Yes, of coui^se, I tlroj) my things/ etc. etc. 

Lady Osmond meanwhile had commenced a long dis- 
sertation to the Duchess upon the amount of duties 
which devolved upon her — how she had ever}- thing to do. 

* Humph, my dear Duchess, I assure you — humph 
— I had this morning to write three letters and to si)eak 
twice to my maid about the things she is making for 
me. Mary never helps me. She is perfectly useless ; 
and why 1 should have such a daughter I cannot 
think.' 

The account of these onerous duties sent the fat 
busy little Duchess into fits of laughter. She never 
spared any one — did not care what she said ; and she 
told the pompous helpless Lady Osmond ' that if they 
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were' her girls, she 'd make them both work — not that 
she could see there was anjrthing to do/ 

The horses came to the door. It had been settled by 
the elders that the three young ladies were to dispense 
with a chaperon, and that Paul Campbell was escort 
sufficient. Helen Willoughby would fain have had 
Lord Harlech of the party, but pheasants were more 
attractive, and he remained in the coverts. She was 
constrained to put up with Paul only. Sir George 
contrived to put Frances on her horse, arranged her 
bridle, and as he did so could not help saying — 

' I do wish I was going with you, my dear child. 
Take care of yourself.' 

' It will not be as pleasant as our Cossington rides,' 
she answered simply, and then wondered why his eye 
brightened ere he stooped down and examined the 
girths. However, he simply repeated the caution for 
carefulness, adding — 

' You haven't got your old chaperon to look after you.' 

A sharper voice than was generally heard issuing from 
the lips of Flora Cavendish interrupted him, saying — 

' My dear George, you really must come. You are 
keeping Lady Donnington and Lady Osmond waiting. 
The grooms will take great care of Miss Fortescue, I 'm 
sure.' 

Again John Grimshaw opened his eyes and ears. 
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The ex|>otlitiau went off ciiiietly etiougt. There was 
no conirekmpa of any kind. Tim party went and 
retiimtsd safely; but beft^rc tht^ nniohed liome alJ 
were much wearied, ^id somo aligbtly crosa. TJieir 
supposed pleasuiQ had lasted too loi^. Flora, during 
the drive back, was very camstte ia her commeuta upon 
intellectual young ladies, and went into ecstasies over 
Lftdy Osmond*s daughters, — * It was so nice to see 
such thoToi^b girls, full of life and spirits, no attempt 
at being political or blue/ Once her attack upon 
Frances Forteacne wea more open, and she talked 
about ^ heiresses who hunted about for titles,* in so 
marked a way that Mrs. Drummond was roused from 
her gentle kindness to say to her — 

' My dear Flora, I think you are labouring under 
some very great mistake if you are talking of Frances 
Fortescue. Some one must have grossly misinformed 
you. The engagement between her and her cousin, 
Mr. Treveleyan, was entirely the seeking of that gentle- 
man's family. Sir Victor's heart was set upon it; 
even so long ago as when Frances was but ten years 
old, Sir Victor had asked Lady Okehampton's leave to 
let the children grow up as an engaged couple. This 
she declined to do till they were of an age to judge for 
themselves. — You look surprised, George. I did not 
say all this before, because it was no one's affair but 
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their own ; but now, when I hear such reports have 
been spread as those which evidently have reached 
Flora's ears, I think I am bound to say what I know. — 
Mr. Grimshaw,' she added, turning to the lawyer, ' you 
are a friend of Sir Victor's, and I am sure you will 
answer for the marriage being of his seeking.' 

' Certainly, certainly, Mrs. Dnmimond,' said the man 
appealed to, not sorry to witness the discomfiture of 
Flora ; ' everything you have said is what I could have 
said myself had my opinion been asked.' 

' Well, it 's not worth discussing,' said Miss Caven- 
dish, darting a look of scorn at the agent. * Dearest 
Kate, I am so glad to hear I have been misinformed, 
and to think after all that this is the happiest of love 
marriages ; but somehow they seem to see but little of 
each other. What did you say, dear Lady Donning- 
ton ? — ^the regimental duties ? Oh ! we all know what 
guardsmen's duties are, don't we. Lady Osmond? or 
shall we ask Lord Harlech? — the most convenient — 
barrack duties, bank guards, musketry instruction, etc. 
By the way, how well he sings ! It gives one intense 
pleasure to hear such real Italian singing and such 
vocalization.' 

This again was a hit at Frances, who seldom sang 
anything but EngUsh or German songs, and never in 
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the hrsmtra style of which Lord Harlech was fond, 
an J. to do him justice, waa fully capable of executing* 

They reached home at last Oooi^e Hen ey ft^llowed 
bis ^bter to hpr riKim, und, when he had rfiut the door, 
instantly hogan saying — 

* Kate, darlings, 1 was bo glad to hear you say wlrnt 
you ilid to Horn, What a pity it is that ahe is so 
heedleaa with her ton^e! I don't think she means 
auy thing, but she has seyeral iimvi& to-day said such 
hani things. She ia nrncli altered, and yet I can't 
help liking her^ she is eo affectionate.^ 

* George, 1 don't want to make mischief; but don't 
trust Flora too much. I am afraid she is not quite 
true.* And, contrary to her wont, Mrs. Drummond 
put her arm roimd her brother's neck and kissed him 
as he sat in his chair. ' You don't know what a mean 
thought is, dear. Oh ! I am glad we go home in a day 
or two. I like dear old Henry. He is very honest and 
kind. One would think he ought to have had a good 
wife and children about him ; but I suppose all is for 
the best as things are. How few people come up to 
your standard ! I daresay I am very foolish to tell you 
all this, however.' 

' Why, Kate, what do you mean ? What 's the 
matter?' said Sir Greorge, in a lazy voice, as he drew 
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his chair nearer the fire. * You labour under some won- 
derful delusions about me, my dear. Just look at Don- 
nington: there's a useful, practical man for you. I 
wish you had heard his speecli the other day at the 
opening of the training-schools. Every word told.' 

' I read it, George,' said Mrs. Dnimniond, in her 
driest voice, ' and I could see pretty well whose brains 
he had picked. Ah ! it 's no use your talking, brother 
mine. Unfortamately I know you too well. You don't 
make me secretary and reader to no purpose. I could 
trace your thoughts, if not your very words.' 

' Come, come, Kitty, never mind all that just now. 
Listen a little to me. I want you to have a talk with 
that child. One of your real " helping talks," as I 
used to call them.' 

* What child, George, and what about V 

* WTiy, Frances Fortescue. I don't think that the girl 
is very happy,' added the baronet, poking the fire dili- 
gently as he spoke ; ' and I fancy somehow that she does 
not look forward to her future lot with much pleasure. 
I feel an interest in the child.' Mrs. Drummond lifted 
her head quickly from knitting, which, however, she 
resumed without comment. * I should like to think she 
had a little of your help. I had a good deal of talk with 
Lord Harlech last night, after you ladies had gone to bed, 
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about that young Trevdyan. You know it 'a the moat 
difficult thing in the world to get goaidsmen to apeak 
of each other's charactera, perhaps because^ as a general 
rule, they haven't much to speak of/ he said, smiling, 
' and it was some time before I could get him to open at 
all on the subject However, I suppose at last he made 
out that I was asking with a good purpose, and he 
spoke veiy kindly about the yoimg fellow, who is hia 
subaltern ; but from what I could gather he did not 
seem altogether the sort of man I should think suited 
to Frances. He talked of an athlete, a first-rate boxer, 
swimmer, and shot, but could say little about his char- 
acter beyond the fact that he is amiable and popular 
with his brother officers. He said nothing to lead me 
to think he would be one to understand Frances' nature. 
She is unlike most girls, at least as far as I can say 
from my very small experience. AVith a keen spirit of 
inquiry she combines a tendency to lean much on any 
one she can respect or look up to ; but she is capable of 
seeing when hers is the stronger mind. She has quick 
perceptions, and could be a devoted wife where she truly 
loved ; a magnificent plant that needs a little training, 
I should say. Now, will you talk a little to her ?' 

' My dearest brother, I '11 do what I can ; but I do 
not exactly see why she makes you her father-confessor. 
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I don't much like young ladies talking over their feelings 
with men that are neither their fathers nor brothers/ 
said Mrs. Drummond, who was perhaps a little old- 
fisishioned in her ideas, and a shade more particular 
than people of the present day are apt to be. 

*Now you are unfair, Kate/ answered Sir George 
quickly. 'Frances Fortescue has made no confessor 
of me. It is with the greatest difficulty I can ever 
make her speak of her own life or herself. No, 
she has made no confidences, nor do I seek them. 
What I have said I gather mainly from what others 
have let fall about her future husband. I think the 
girl does not look happy. I have no doubt she would 
open to you, and I know she could have no kinder 
or more sympathizing adviser. Now I suppose I must 
go and dress. Flora has made me promise to drive 
her in the pony-caniage to Upton to see the Ee- 
formatory. I wanted you and Frances to see it, but 
she says Henry can't spare the horses for the break, 
and that there is a croquet-match to-morrow to which 
all the young ladies are pledged.* 

'Frances won't like that,' answered his sister. 
* She never plays at croquet ; and the Miss Wil- 
loughbys are not likely to want her. Ah ! what flirts 
those girls are. The way in which the old Duchess 
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described how quietly Helen contrived to engross every 
man that came into the house, was very amusing; 
nothing escapes that sharp-sighted old lady. By the 
bye, when is the yeomaniy review we are to go and see 
at tlic Duke's V 

* Next week, but I forget the day. Donnington has 
been talking about the election again. He wants me 
to sit for that borough of his in Lancashire. I thought 
the matter was so settled that it seems strange hav- 
ing to reconsider it. Besides, I have plenty of work; 
and how shall I be able to give it up? It is a great 
responsibility, Kate Wliat do you say? — I suppose 
I shall get the same answer I always liave V 

* Yes, Goorge, wait and you will see your way better. 
But I am siii*e rarliament is the pro{>er place for you, 
if there is a gooil oix'iiing for you. But you must go 
free, not as Lortl Donnington's delegate. You would 
be the right man in the right place. Others can do your 
work here. It was my father s great wish for you. He 
used to say, ** Ah ! (ioorgo is working now for his future 
career. Go into rarliament ; but go a free man." 
These are stirring times, and theiv is work cut out for 
those who have the good of their country at heart.' 

'Bravo, Kitty, you ought to l>e in Tariiament, I think. 
Now I must really go/ 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

A JEALOUS WOMAN. 

* O most delicate fiend, 
Who is *t cau read a woman ? ' 

Ct/mbelim'. 

rE visit to the Cavendishes passed off with little 
else that was worthy of record, save tliat Flora 
contrived by one means or another to get seveml long 
tetc-dr-tete walks and drives with her cousin Sir George. 
That she was not one whit nearer her object at the end 
of the visit than at the beginning, she distinctly felt, 
sorely as it galled her; nay more, George Hervey i-e- 
mained entirely unconscious of her purpose. But Flom's 
nature was neither to be turned nor changed. She was 
one of those people whose mind once set on a point 
never wavered or lost sight of it. Long and crooked 
were the paths that slie often had to follow ; but that 
she minded not ; her attention was absorbed by the 
pursuit, and slie gave no heed to aught else. To 

I 
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Fmue^a Foit**scue, frtim tht.^ firsl moment tliRl tLey 

met, she bad taken a tleep dislike^ partly fmiu the 
ftntagoniam tlmt a cmuiing and plottuig minil must 
ever feel when bimi^ht into contact with oue of wliich 
* stmightforwardjieas* was the maiti charaeteristic, and 
still more from the intuitive jealousy she felt of a girl 
in whom she could not but see that Geoi|^? Heney 
idready took a keen iutemst 

Flora Cavenilish. acted on uo principle but expedienoy, 
no law but her iiwn stmng will. From a cliild she 
had been aocustomed to underhand plauB, which often- 
times had taken her weeks to mature ere she acscom- 
plished her purpose ; and with what we may be excused 
from describing as a ' Florentine' turn of mind, would 
prefer to attain her object by a tortuous rather than 
a straight road. The main scheme of her life had been 
to many her cousin, and she waa as fond of him 
as could consist with her great selfislmess. Her incli- 
nation towards him sprang of various elements, and 
arose partly from having determinately thought her- 
self into it at a time when home was irksome to her, 
and paitly from her ambition to shine in the world 
as George Hervey's wife ; and she was not without a 
dim respect for his pure and lofty character, though 
his real inner worth and depth were far beyond her 
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ken. With the natuml instinct of a jealous woman 
she looked forward, and saw, as through a telescope, 
what might come of the feeling for Frances, of which 
as yet the germ only lay in Sir George's breast, alto- 
gether imsuspected by himself. In vain she racked 
her brain to weave new schemes; she could devise no 
means, when Frances once left her brother's house, to 
separate her from Sir George ; she nmst return to his 
house for an indefinite period. Many a restless hour 
had Flora lain awake pondering on this. In vain she 
must bear the torture, for torture it was. She felt 
further removed than ever from her cousin, and she 
hated Frances with a burning hate. 

The time came at last for parting with all her guests, 
who were dispersing on their several ways. Her leave- 
taking with the Cossington party was curious to watch. 

To Frances she was more than ordinarily sweet in 
manner, and her voice had a melancholy tenderness 
that would have deceived, had it not, like her first 
greeting, gone so far beyond the requirements of the 
situation. 

'Ah! it is too sad saying goodbye, dearest Miss 
Fortescue, but we shall, I tnist, soon meet again, — Sir 
Victor Trevelyan has kindly asked me to come and 
meet you and your dear mother. I am so fond of the 
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dear tmn, be always is so good to me* he teHh mo 
tlie Willou^hbys antl Lord Harlecb wiU be thero, 
Oeoi^ ilean g*wdbye, ytm nre sure to be beru again in a 
day Dr two as umxaL You koaw you aud I have never 
looked through the proof-aheeta of that ])ainphlet we 
concocted, together J bat, de^ me, how wicked of me, 
I foTgot Miss Forteaeue was not in the secret ! Forgive 
me, dear/ 

* Foigive you ! what do you mean ? Oh ! that old 
paper. Why, it has teen behind the fire months sinc^, 
and I hope a better thing by far has replaced it. Hey, 
Kate?' 

' Yes, I think the one you have printed is more to 
the purpose,* said Mrs. Drummond ; ' but we must go/ 

And sure enough it was time to move, as the Duchess, 
who never spared friend or foe, had said in an audible 
aside to Paul Campbell, ' See that woman, my dear, — 
glad as she can be to see us all go, and pretends to be 
so very sorry. — Can't think why she asked me. — Sure 
I don't like her.' — And then she screamed to Mrs. 
Drummond, — ' Mind you come on Thursday, and bring 
the pretty gal with you — humph.' 'Sir George will 
see to that, though,' she added to herself. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A FRESH START FOR A PUBLIC LIFE. 

* There is great talk of revolution 
And a great chance of dcspotiem.' 

Shelley. 



THE monotonous, tranquil life at Cossington, which 
Frances found so delightful, was taken up again 
on the return of George Hervey, his sister and his guest, 
to their home. However, this quiet did not last more 
than a few days. The yeomanry review was in pro- 
spect, and a day or two before that various exciting 
rumours had reached the ears of the county. 

Parliament had but just met, and it was at the begin- 
ning of the session that the Government chose to bring 
forward a very important measure. There had already 
been two stormy debates, — the Opposition making a 
resistance to the measure proposed, called conscientious 
by themselves and factious by their enemies. The 
whole measure became, to the astonishment of the 
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movera of the IjiIIh, a imrty quastton^ ati4 it i^MX)ti 
Weame af>])fi7stit that another debate and com^quont 
division luiist lettie whether the CoverDUieut were to 
i^imid or falL But the Mioi^ter of the day was oot to 
lie m tii@aied, aiid had openly announced th^ deter- 
iiiiuatiQii of iiptiealiiig to the coujitiy. This was excit- 
ing enough. To the diviiion of the county in which 
Gfeori^ Hervey lived, the news came fraught with 
diiuhle sigiiifieancc ; for, had not the old Toiy nienil)*er 
who Imd sat for thirty ymnj the undisturbed reprt^en 
tattve of his eount^^ aimounoed ' that lie would rb«jgii 
hi» seat, and hoped that the fiivnnr shoWn to hini 
would be extended to his son?' Here was matter to 
excite the county, who, much as they liked and 
respected their member, had allowed liim to remain 
unopposed more from respect to his age and character 
than in deference to his opinions. 

This retiring from the scene with a bow, and ' My 
son, sir,' was more than the other side could stand, and 
in market-place and by the cover side the whisper 
passed until it ripened into an ojxmi loudly announced 
detennination tliat the matter could not pass so, and 
that a candidate would be found to contest the seat, 
and if possible wrest it from the Tories, — for Tories 
they wei-e, and Tories only, who woidd go hand in 
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band with Sir John Leicester in his opinions. Tliat 
a candidate must be found was ceitainly decided ; but 
who he was to be was the point. Moderately Liberal, 
immoderately popular, one man alone was marked out 
by all, one name only was in every one's mouth, the 
wind blew but in one direction, and soon far and near 
resoimded but one cry, that Sir George Hervey of 
Cossington Park should be asked to allow his name to 
be put before the public as the Liberal candidate. 

The leading great men in the county, those whose 
names carried most weight, were pretty equally divided. 
The contest would be sharp and expensive. George 
Hervey, of course, could not be imaware of what was 
pending, but thinking that it was unlikely that the 
Government would be beaten, lie paid but little atten- 
tion to the matter, knowing that Sir John had deter- 
mined to see that Parliament out. 

Still he anxiously debated with liimself whether he 
should accept the proposition should it come. It was a 
question of public or private life for the future. 

Notliing of the weighty considerations uppermost in 
liis mind transpired before Frances ; and if she thought 
her host quieter and more preoccupied than was cus- 
tomary, she hardly would have guessed how important 
was the subject he was turning in his mind. 
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One eveniiig G^cnge Ecr\*«jr lia^l gwne to bed sayiog 
to himsielf, * Twenty-futir houra luiist aettk the qaeation 
now for Gknerament ;* and tlio tmvli of a long an J ccitih 
ful cozxaidemtion of the quesdoii, fttid some talk with hk 
thoughtful sister, had been that» * Should he h^ aski^d 
tQ Btand he mmt do It,' as from poattioii and mt^ans he] 
was the only person who could well come forward 

Next morning, ae^ed at breakfast, the baronet was 
steadily opening the pile of lettttrs before him, Mrs, 
Dnimmond wm ponring out the tea, when Frances, i 
liEving leisurely scaimad the firet column of the Timt^Ji 
and commented on various birthfl and deaths to IMrs. 
Drummond, unfolded the other half of the paper, and 
with an exclamation of surprise read: * " Defeat of the 
Ministry! Probable dissolution of Parliament!" Sir 
George, do you hear ? (Jovemment is beaten, and we 
shall have a general election. Dear me, what a change ! 
What a life poor mother will have of it for the next six 
weeks with Lord Okehampton!* said the girl, as she 
glanced down the columns of the paper. * A very close 
thing indeed : 315, 308 ! What an exciting division !* 

As she had carelessly made these comments. Sir 
George appeared entirely abstracted, and beyond a 
slight smile to his sister, made no comment, except 
expressing surprise at the division being so soon over. 
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He hurried through his breakfast and left the room, 
leaving Frances much surprised at his silence and 
want of communicativeness, as she thought. 

The day wore on, and quietly enough did the two 
ladies pursue their vocations. The only interruption 
was a visit from Lord Donnington and Mr. Cavendish, 
who came over to speak to George Hervey on business. 
That they came virtually, if not ostensibly, to ask 
whether he would come forward, did not transpire, but 
so it was, and when they left the house, the county 
gentlemen had succeeded in their mission, and he 
promised to commence an immediate canvass, — the 
only condition being that he should not be fettered; 
that, though a Liberal, he should be considered free 
to vote as his judgment should dictate. They were 
too glad to have him, not to fall into his terms. And 
so they left, not without many expressions of their 
gratitude. 

Here was indeed a change of scene ! Frances was 
not long kept in ignorance of it. Sir George stopped 
her, at the close of the evening, and said, ' My dear, 
I — that is, you have so kindly often expressed a wish 
to see me at work in Parliament, that I want to tell 
you that I mean to try to get there. There will be 
a good fight for it, but what is worth getting is worth 
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fighting for. Any way, I am in for it ! And I thought/ 
he added, as he took her hand, * that I should like to 
tell yon myself, my child/ 

Frances was completely surprised, and overwhelmed 
him with good wishes and congratulations. ' Oh, you 
must succeed ! ' she added, with all the enthusiasm of 
her age and sex. ' You have right and ability on your 
side.* 

* Well, we shall see ! There 's much canvassing to 
be done. By the way, I am to have the support of 
your father-in-law elect.' Frances winced. 'And I 
suppose I shall meet you at his house, from what 
Cavendish told me. You say you must go soon from 
here?' 

* Ah, yes ! and I have so few days here now. Will 
they aU be taken up with your canvass V said t^rances. 
* We shall lose all our rides, I 'm afraid.' 

' Not quite all ! I mean you to ride to the Duke's and 
see the review the day after to-morrow. It *s a most 
beautiful place, and the good little Duchess means to 
support me, and whoever she fancies has the Duke's 
votes. If I get in I shall come and see you sometimes 
in London, when you are a steady married lady, and 
instruct you in the British constitution,' he added 
lightly, as she turned away from his gaze, wliich had 
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been fixed on Frances' face with an expression of great 
affection. 

' Ah, I shall never forget all the kindness I have 
received here !' answered Frances with a sigh, as she 
turned to the door. ' If you come in I shall congratu- 
late the county, — not you/ 



CHAPTER XVIII 

' LE MAUI HE MADAM K/ 

* III .1 Devtitialiire Ian*, a« I tTr*tt<?d along 
T *Dtber daj» muth ia want of a subjeot fo? aoug, 
Tliinka I lo myvelf {pi^rhajn inspired by the rftio)^ 

In the first place, 'tis long, and when yon are in it, 
It holds you as fast as a cage holds a linnet ; 
For howe'er rough and dirty the road may be found, 
Drive forward you must, for there 's no turning round. * 

Rkv. J. Marriott. 

' X\UKE, my dear, can you attend to me a moment ? 
-L/ There really is no time to be lost. Those 
papers can't signify now. Bless the servants, I believe 
they are all gone crazy. Bad enough to have their 
heads turned by real soldiers. As for my woman 
Gibbs, I really believe I could have guillotined her 
with the window, craning herself out of my dressing- 
room window after a pack of boobies she would not 
look at if they were in plain clothes ; and then, because 
I go into my own room and ask for my bonnet, she 
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starts and screams like a maniac. Serve her right if 
I had pushed her out of the ^vindow, — a great ugly 
thing ! Why, none of these precious yeomanry would 
look at her if they did see her. But now you '11 really 
remember, my dear, what you have to say to these 
people at the dinner. I daresay they'll all be tipsy 
by that time though. Not much use talking sense; 
but the newspaper people will be there, so for mercy's 
sake don't forget that we are going to support the 
Liberal interest, "the only one which a man of sense 
and conscience can consistently support." Eemember 
that, my dear Duke, and propose the health of the 
Liberal candidate.' 

The Duchess of Arlington, for she it was that in 
these strange terms addressed her patient spouse, who 
was at that moment engaged in dissecting and mag- 
nifying an earwig, turned to her husband for an answer. 
It did not come for some time, so she startled him by 
a further word — 

' Hey ! what ! gone to sleep over your nasty messes, 
;and on this day ? Eeally, Duke, do stop. What *s the 
use of knowing what that thing is like inside? eats 
and drinks, I suppose, like the rest of us, when it can 
find anything. Now, do you remember what I said? 
We support the Liberal party ; and here 's a fine chance 
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U} make it known. I *d have ^upjKjrted Henley if he 
had stood as a Mohanimedan. Crood mhn — usetul too 
^doeg his work quietly — miles too good for tliat minx 
Flora Cavendish^ — nasty mean tWng, with her iilots 
mid schemaa. TeU yoii, my dear, she *s like Iho iioofr 
woman Betty at the lodge, wild to g^t marriftd ; bnt, m 
Gibbs said to me the other day, " LOj your Grace, hut if 
nolM3dy on't have her» what's she lo do?" and that's 
Flora'8 ca«e ; and the men an? about right Umj for once, 
nob<M]y on't have her. But, hkaa me, there 'e the first 
troop, and I have to dress ; and, my dear, you ain*t fit 
to be seen. Gibbs ! Gibbs ! if the men haven't turned 
your head, bring me my things ; and you, do go and 
dress yourself 

'Well, well. Sue, there's plenty of time,' said the 
quiet old gentleman, whom fortime had made Duke of 
Arlington, sorely in disaccordance >^ath his own tastes 
or wishes. ' Oh, we are Liberal now. I wonder why, 
Boxer?* he observed, patting a pet terrier on the head. 
' We were Tories a few years ago ; but Sue says I can't 
understand, and that she has gone into the question. 
Dear me ! there, the frUls on her jacket have swept 
away all those larvae that I took such pains to get. I 
shall have to walk miles to get any more. There is not 
one stagnant pond left on the property. And I 've got 
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to make this speech. By the way, I mustn't talk 
about politics there. I know that would not do at a 
yeomanry dinner. I must remind Sue.— I daresay 
she'll say I'm all wrong, but it would never do. Well, 
like her, I like Hervey. He 's a gentleman, and maybe 
in these days that matters as much as anything. What 
an odd thing life is ! Here I am — plagued with seventy 
thousand a year, and when I should like to be able 
to give all my time to the rotifers, and to find out 
something for myself — condemned to tenants' dinners, 
county meetings, debates at the House. Alack-a-day ! ' 

The Duke of Arlington was certainly the most un- 
ducal-looking person that you could easily find,— a 
small, frail, shy-looking man, short-sighted, shambling 
in his gait. You might fare far afield, and not see so 
eminently rustic and homely-looking a student. He 
looked the village pedagogue, which he would fain 
have been. 

Little matter of surprise was it, therefore, that his 
brisk little wife should have taken the reins of govern- 
ment into her own hands. Managing and arranging 
were her pride and glory. She had managed (or thought 
she managed) everything from the moment she grew 
to years of discretion. The daughter of a poor squire 
in Northumberland, where the Duke had some posses- 
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Bians wliich nxitiined his prDseuoe twice a year^ she had 
met him, imd hud followed him from towii to country, 
tmd hy ckgraea <.>btaiiied great influcnec over him, ad- 
vised him alioiit tenants, farms^ and leases, regardless of 
eYer3i.hing hut the object in view. The Duke — quiet 
litfl© man — for a long time quite failed to perceiv*? 
anything nnuBii^Q in her movements, till one fme day 
one of Ids friends rallSed him about the lady'a per- 
tinacity^ when he exclaimed, *Deaiv dear me, is that 
what she wants ? What a fool I was, to be sure ! Ah, 
wdl, she wiD do as well as any one else, and she 
knows exactly how I have classed the spiders. Yes, 
I will not forget/ and accordingly the next time the 
qidet little man was in her society, after being a few 
minutes alone in the room with her, he suddenly fell 
on his knees in front of her, and said, 'Susan, they 
say that you love me ; take this,' extending his hand 
to her. At first she was so taken aback by the oddity 
of the language in which he had chosen to make his 
offer, that she could only go into fits of laughter. 
However, as the Duke stuck to his point, and required 
an answer forthwith, Susan Maitland made up her 
mind at once, to do what had always been the object 
of her ambition in the abstract, and at the end of a 
very few weeks they were man and wife. She was in 
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the main an excellent wife, though she was considered 
by her equals but a poor specimen of a Duchess. He 
was alternately in a cloud of metaphysics, and plunged 
into scientific inquiries. She became viitual manager 
of the whole property. Up with the lark — a practice 
to which her north-country habits had used her, — she 
would surprise her establishment at unwonted hours, 
and interfei'e and find fault and set right in household 
details, into which never had Duchess thrust her nose 
before. She was a terror to the idle servants who had 
fed and imposed on her husband for years. They must 
work or they must go, she would say, and accordingly 
great changes were wrought in Athelstane Manor. She 
was kind and good to the poor and to all her neigh- 
bours, but imposition she could not and would not 
stand. Thus had matters gone on ever since they 
married, some five-and-twenty years before the time 
we meet her. And the Duchess of Arlington, spite of 
all her peculiarities and 'strange ways,' as they were 
called, was a person who carried much weight in the 
various counties in which her husband's property lay. 

Now having arrayed herself in every colour of the 
rainbow, she once again summoned her Duke, found 
him no farther advanced, so proceeded to fetch his 
coat, tied his neckcloth, and pushed up his scanty 

K • 
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gray hairs, and after giving him sondiy finishing pats 
on the hack and shonlders, proceeded triumphantly, 
with him in her wake, to the saloon, where the guests 
were to assemUe previons to the review. 

They were a motley group, for the manor-house had 
been thrown open to the wives and children of the 
yeomen as well as to the county fSBunilies; and here 
were formers, squires, tradesmen, lawyeis, doclfans, the 
whole countiy-^de, arrayed in their best The Duchess 
greeted one and all kindly, many of them affectionately, 
inquired after the children, prescribed in a loud voice 
for some, commented on the aflFairs of others, calling all 
the men of the i)arty by their surnames. ' Gracious me, 
Thomson, you out of bed, and here ! Was there ever 
the like of men for imprudence ? Why, your wife *s a 
fool not to have locked you up.' — 'Ah, Eliot, so you 
see people don't break their hearts after all about you ; 
girl married some one else,' and so on, and so on. 
Suddenly she looked roimd : * Duke, Duke, I say, 
Where's Henley? Lazy fellow, not to be here by 
now. Oh, there he comes, and, bless me, got that girl 
riding with him. Well, Hervey looks well in uniform. 
La ! I 'm as bad as the maids every bit. Wonder what 
Miss Flora would say. Pretty giii that; miles too 
good for the scamp Trevelyan's son, who isn't worth 
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much if he's a chip of the old block/ Sir George 
Hervey had persuaded liis sister to let him escort 
Frances on horseback to the review, for, as he rightly 
said, it was pleasanter to sec it in that way than in a 
carriage. He had tried to induce Mrs. Drummond 
to ride also, but that she would not stand, and came 
in her carriage. 

The day was drawing near for Frances' departure. 
There had been much talk about the pending election, 
as they rode over the beautiful moorland across which 
lay their path ; still, animated as was the conversation, 
it was strained cheerfulness. Frances openly, and with 
the simplicity of a child, lamented leaving Cossington, 
and groaned over the uncongenial society of Lord Oke- 
hampton's household. 'Ah!' she said at last, 'I can- 
not even see my dear mother for a quarter of an hour 
alone. He will not allow her to leave him day or 
night.' This was in answer to a query about her 
mother, and why she was so lonely at home. 

By degrees the conversation dropped. Sir George's 
manner was absent and constrained, he was not aware 
how absent. His young companion once or twice 
addressed him, and failed to receive an answer. Of 
what was he thinking? Hardly could he have said. 
Maybe he would have answered, ' the coming election,' 
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had he been praned; but it ma iiofc imH^ «ol He 
was thinkiiig solely and raly of Mb oompaakoi; Hmk- 
ing of her in a way tibat would lunre terrified him had 
he realized his thoughts ; for to him» with bia iSf^ and 
scrupulons ideas of honoor, a gill bebEothed stood littia 
otherwise tiian as one already inarried. 

Sir George, as we ha^e said beibre* had newt b^en ia 
love ; and his feelings towaida Ranees had ^Mm so 
quietly over him, that he ha4 n«ve(r ana^nM4 ftowi 
He liked her, and her sooieiy, ways, and maaoBri aad 
was pleased, porhaps a little flattered, by her deiaMooe 
to his opinion, and her reference to him for guidance 
and instruction. She, poor child, did not love the man 
to whom she was engaged, but had never inquired into 
her feelings regarding her host, so as to ascertain that 
she was beginning to care for him more than for any 
one else. She looked on him as a kind guide, and one 
to whom she might safely go for advice. 

Silently they rode ; and for half-an-hour had spoken 
but little, till they entered the Park gates, and felt that 
the ride was coming to an end, when Sir George began, 
'Our last ride, Frances. Well, I shall not forget it. 
What a different life I shall be leading for the next few 
weeks ! By the bye, did I tell you that I was asked by 
Sir Victor Trevelyan to stay at his house to canvass V 
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' Oh, when shall you go ? You know I have promised 
to stay a long time there ; and I should be so glad if 
I could get you to talk a little to Claude about the 
tenants, and what improvements can be made in 
cottages. When will it be ?' 

Sir George's face brightened for a moment as he 
listened to Frances' artless, openly expressed wish for 
his society ; and then a cloud fell over his face as he 
answered, 'I hardly know. Grimshaw spoke to me 
about it a good deal, and said that your stepfather's 
property ran in and out amongst Sir Victor's, and made 
canvassing tedious work; for, of course, his influence 
goes dead against us.' 

* Ah yes; that is the worst of it. How shall I 
ever get on with him, now that I have been taught so 
differently by you and Mrs. Drummond ? But here we 
are ; and there 's the Duchess, looking like a sample 
of all the colours that a dyer can produce. What a 
good-natured, shrewd woman she is!' 

* Ah, Miss Fortescue, glad to see you so well taken 
care of,' was the greeting she received from the lady 
in question. * Getting quite a west-country accent, I 
declare. Pity you can't stay altogether with us — ^hey. 
Sir George ? Why, bless my soul, the luan 's vanished. 
There never were real soldiers half so keen as these 
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shani Qiioa. Mnstu^t call them iLbauij though, to-day. 
Ab, theto he is, talking to Lord Pannitigt-on. Doitig » 
bit of electioneering. You come with me, my dear. 
Them are the jmrty who are going to ride, Tliey'll 
look after yoiL Keep near the saluting-fl^. It is tlie 
best plaeo to see Uio fun, and a grand \new of the 
country besides. Ah, one comfort is, Flora Cavendiab 
isn't here to-day. She tried hard for an invitation, but 
I wouldn't give it. Nctarly got it out of iny little 
Duke, though. Said she wanted to see the chiysjdis of 
the dt^utirs-lKMd TtHit]j--'un Iniudmu ; livtf T jm^i vnmiG 
up in time. Now we must start. Duke, take care of 
poor dear Lady Donningtou ;' and away she went. 
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A DISCOVERY. 



* Alas ! there is no instinct like the heart/ 

By HON. 

' O God, that we had met in time ! 
Our hearts as fond, thy hand more free.' 

THE day was glorious, — one of those delightful 
mornings that are almost peculiar to the west 
of England, when the air is balmy, with a sweet 
fi'eshness and softness that seems to revive the whole 
system, and to bring new life alike to mind and 
body. 

Tlie Duchess was right when she said the view was 
worth seeing. The saluting-flag, near which Frances 
and her companions were placed, was a spot whence you 
commanded the scene far and near. A rich imdulating 
foreground ; the park on one side stretched for miles 
down tg the sea, and on the other met the distant 
juoorland ; the mountaiiLs of South Wales beyond tliat 
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again rising iu i^taWly gniiideiir, v<dled ia a thin Him 
uf huze, that tuade thorn look higher tlmn they were. 
The sea l>efon3 tlieui wius oovereti with fishing-beats, 
which were leaving tht* hay at tho h<?ginning of tho 
mackerel se^oa But beautiful though the acene Wiis, 
the spectators had but little attention for it. The view 
they could see any day, the yeomanry only once a 
year. The county was proud of the well-grown 
atldetic Ixwiy of mun why were called the Athelstuno 
West Yeomanry Cavalry. In the eyt*s ot the iJOinihicii 
they were the hniveat and noblest of soldiei-B ; and even 
those who were better judges than the clods, the 
oflBcers who made their usual tour of inspection, pro- 
nounced them * second to none' as yeomanry. George 
Hervey was their commanding officer, and known to 
most of them in the market-place, hunting-field, and 
all places of county gathering; and proud enough he 
was of the smart young men he had collected. And 
now the exciting business of the day was to begin. 
The inspecting-officer appeared upon the ground, with 
his aide de-camp, and accompanied by various military 
men coimccted with the county. He rode slowly 
up and down the ranks, inspecting the dress and 
appearance of the men. Then began the active opera- 
tions, and the marching past in slow time. When 
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the band struck its first notes, however, the admira- 
tion of the multitude knew no bounds ; and they 
cheered in a lusty and very unsoldierlike way as 
the first troop passed the saluting-flag. Now, whether 
it was owing to the cheering or the music, no one 
knew, but Frances' horse became fidgety, and made 
sundry plunges and kicks, which, liowever, she sat as 
quietly as if she had been in her chair. She patted 
and calmed it, apparently, but any one who was ob- 
servant of horses or their ways would have seen that 
the animal was still fidgety and excited. At length 
the marching past in slow time was over, and Geoige 
Hervey took lus place as colonel beside the inspecting 
officer; and then the band again struck up loud and 
martial music. This time it was too much for the 
poor frightened horse; it reared and plunged; with a 
rush it bounded forward; and, seizing the bit in its 
teeth, proceeded to fly across the park, scattering the 
assembled multitude right and left. The jangling of 
bits, swords, and bridles, and the noise of the artillery, 
as the gim-caiTiages swept by at a swinging canter, still 
increased the teiTor of the animal. Firmly did Frances 
keep her seat. Though the pace was almost racing, she 
could as yet guide the horse, but check it she could 
not. All this had passed, as it were, in a moment ; and 
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tUJ now the ColoneVs attention had been riveted on 
his men. Suddenly he caught, sight of the vanishing 
Sguru rushing across the broken ground before theuj. 
That it was Fwinces he saw in an instant, and bia heart 
gave one bound, and then its action seemed to atop. 
It was a feeling he had never felt before j but he had no 
thought for himself ;— for her it was an absorbing terror. 
The horse was steering its course to a part of the Park 
whea% though Frances knew it not, Sir Cieorge was 
awaie that a road was cut and sunk. It was on 
the brow of the hill; a previous Duke, disliking the 
eight of traffic which he could not stop, — owing to a 
right of way, — had sunk the road, so that it was quite 
unseen. The drop was about twelve feet, and it would 
be hidden till she was inunediately on the spot. It 
was a fearful moment for George Hervey. He ought 
not to leave his post. His duty was where he was; 
and in the tumult caused by the troops, no one of his 
group had seen the runaway. Those who were with 
Frances knew that by riding after her they would but 
further madden the frightened animal. There he was, 
seeing her deliberately guiding it — thinking the rapid 
rise in the ground might check the animal's speed — to 
the very spot so fraught with danger. For two moments 
he hesitatod, and then his position as colonel and every- 
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thing connected with the affair of the day vanished from 
his mind. He spurred rapidly towards the summit, 
hoping to reach it in time, and turn the runaway horse's 
course; but no — the frightened animal flew over ttie 
ground ! Another second : his heart turned sick with 
terror. Ah! the horse sees the danger, swerves and 
rears. Frances, being unprepared, was thrown, and 
pitched forward over his head, and lay there motionless, 
with the horse heaving and panting beside her, Grcorge 
Hervey was by her side in an instant. Involuntarily 
the words 'My darling! my darling!' burst from his 
lips as he raised her unconscious head, and he clasped 
her to his heart. But suddenly she gave a start and 
a convulsive gasp; and, opening her eyes, looked at 
Sir Geoige, then wearily shut them. By this time 
the Duchess was close by ; and now that he knew she 
was not dead, the whole state of his feelings and 
her position flashed on him, bringing a sick cold ache 
to Ms heart. No. She could never be his darling; 
and but for that moment of peril he would, perhaps, 
not have known how dear she was. He could not 
think or speak. Mechanically he carried her to the 
Duchess's carriage, where salts and eau-de-Cologne 
soon brought the colour to the pale check. He mastered 
himself thoroughly, and there was not a tremble in the 
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voice wlijcli aildresaed her. or the hand ibat took liers, 
as he said, * Dear cliild, wlmt a fright you tiavi? giveu 
iia ! Thank God you are safe ]' 

Had lii^r Graces seen more than he thought she had, 
or was it accident which made her turn to Sir Geoi^e 
and say, * A% you did all you cuuld, aiid gallantly tried 
to eav© Cktide Trevelyan's intended ; but I tMnk now 
having done all you can, ytm hail best go back and finish 
your work. We mustn't saciiiiee uur duty to our leel- 
iDgB, my friend ; and all the countryside is waiting for 
TiSL Bless US, child— -why, you are all right a^ih No 
bones hurt ? Notliing ? That's right No, no ; no more 
riding, young lady, to-day. Sit still here, and be a 
goodgirr 

Frances was none the worse for her accident, and 
in half-an-hour was talking, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, to the Duke and the rest of the party. The 
review proceeded as before arranged, and the field-day 
was pronounced very successful by the inspecting gene- 
ral His congratidations to the Colonel were loud, 
and the day before tlie same words of commendation 
bestowed on liis regiment would have given him infinite 
pleasure. But though he gracefully bowed his thanks, 
and answered the inquiries with all attention, the George 
Hervey who left that field was a difierent man from the 
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Colonel who came on the ground. He went through all 
his duties in a dream. A public dinner followed ; the 
speeches were longer and more ordinary, he thought, 
than usual. When the time came for his health 
being drunk, allusions were made to the yet more im- 
portant position that their honoured Colonel might 
expect to hold before long, and it required all the 
power of his strong will to concentrate his atten- 
tion on the subject before him, and to make an address 
to these men, many of them members of the con- 
stituency. 

At last it was done. All the proper healths had 
been drunk, and George Hervey was standing again in 
the Duchess's drawing-room, receiving the thanks and 
compliments of that energetic little lady, — her vehe- 
ment protestations of support, and denunciations of the 
opposing party. 

Frances sat quietly by Mrs. Drummond, tired and 
worn out with the long ride and the long day, to say 
nothing of the violent shock she had received. She 
was not sorry when the carriage was annoimced, and 
with many good wishes and thanks for his generalship, 
George Hervey, his sister, and Frances left the ducal 
mansion. The moon shone brightly on their homeward 
way, and though none of the party were sleepy, or 
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sleeping, aeancely coiild llienj have been fotiiid a motv 
silent party. A won! or two nf conrnient on the day's 
pn»ceeding8 was Riiswertnl hy Sir Ocop^'o in so stiff and 
coustraiuai a voice that his aisk^r thought something 
had annoyed him, and Iai»sed into silence. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

A MIDNIGHT CONFLICT. 

* I prithee send me back my heart 

Since I can not have thine, 
For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then shouldst thou have mine ?' 

Old Soiig. 

* I think on thee in the night 

When all beside is still. 
And the moon comes out with her pale sad light, 
To sit on the lonely hill. 

' I hear thy soft sad tone 

And thy young sweet smile I sec, 
My heart — my heart were all alouc 
But for its dreams of thee.* 

Thomas K. IIervey. 

IT had been a long day and a tiring day. But 
midnight, one, two, and three o'clock struck from 
the Cossington stable-clock, and still Geoige Hervey 
sat with his face buried in his hands over his bed- 
room fire. The fire was almost out, the candles flick- 
ered in their sockets, and there was through the room 
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that strange weinl stillnesfi which pertains to the lato 
watches of the night For four hours Sir George Imd 

0at thus unconscious of time, and befoiii Jiini lay a 
lady's riding-glove, wliich— shall wc confess it?— had 
on it traces of teaiu 

In those four hours our hero hcul lived through an 
age of pain and sorrow. Pain that he had neve^ known 
before, and yet not quite uundngletl with joy, — the 
joy of realizing that ytm hnvo nu interest in another 
human being far beyond anything yon can feel for 
yourself. In short, Geoi^e Ityrvisy, at forty-six years 
of age, was in lore, and knew it at last One more 
acquainted with the passion would have found it out 
before, but, as we have said, before he had not loved ; 
and not a glimmering of the fact had flashed upon his 
mind till the full light had shone in his eyes, and the 
glare had well-nigh blinded him. Yes, he knew it now, 
and had been repeating it to himself for hours. He 
loved Claude Trevelyan's betrothed wife with a love 
wliich, whether tliey met again, or whether their paths 
were for ever apart, was, he felt, the one love of his 
life. Hopeless he knew it was, for of course any idea 
of speaking of love to a woman engaged to another 
never crossed his mind. No ; the idol he had made for 
himself must never know of his idolatry. This must 
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be his task — his hard, heavy task in life, — to be the 
same to her as he had ever been, and that his own 
agony of love should never appear. This it was, this 
crushing of his own feelings, which had caused the 
tears to fall on the little yellow glove he had picked 
up as Frances got out of the carriage. * 

'My darling, my little darling, I could have made 
you very happy, but God's will be done. Ah, I miist 
work, or it would kill me soon to go on thinking.' 
A few moments later came the thought — ^was it most 
pain or pleasure? — *Ah, and I must meet her, see 
her often: next week at Sir Victor's, and with him, 
that boy, who cannot be worthy of her/ 

From sheer weariness at last he dropped asleep. 
Was it rest or refreshment to dream as he did that 
Frances was his and his only, — ^to dream that she told 
him she loved him through all and beyond all ; to feel 
her arms round his neck ; and to wake and find him- 
self alone in the cold grey dawn ? No ; it was but 
additional pain, additional weight to add to the load 
he felt he had to bear. As he rose from the chair in 
which he had passed the night these words fell imcon- 
sciously from his lips — 

' Ah 1 have I not read, in the words of a deep thinker, 
that suffering is a condition of our existence in this 

L 
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W(^rl(l, "and thu more our footetepe hurt ns, tlie mora 
It Ih*Ihjvi*s us Ui ti^jid I>oUlIy "? Yea, 1 Imve read the 
words f^jtfuii and again, but never realized thoir bitter 
truth. Ab, wt*n» now to work an*! to carry tbem ont 
AfU^v nil, what is Hie but a competitive examination!* 

lie wiwi frVLmBh, and bokcd dremlfullv ill when he 
ApiMiaml at bivakfiut ; but by that time he had written 
hiR aclilfess to his coniitituents, and the whole force of 
hiH dear Atf'Mofaig mind appoared in ita terae seuUmcet, 
wcU-cho86ii WordSt and stnung common sen^. Thore 
waa not a ward too much. He would be tak^ on 
bin own lomis, or he would he rejerted. Truly 
George Hervoy had gained no ordinar}' victory over 
himself ore the last word of that address was written. 

If he was absent, and answered Frances* queries 
and his sister's anxious questions shortly, they put 
it down to the anxiety consequent on the step he 
wa5 about to take. Ma}lx^ his sister was surprised 
to see it thus aflPeot liim ; l>ut she was a woman like 
few, and kept her thouglit.s to herself; content to 
receive as much of his confidence as he thought fit to 
give, and to ask no more. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

SELF-CONQUEST. 

* The slow, sweet hours that bring us all things good. 
The slow, sad hours that bring us all things ill. 
And all good things from eviL' 

Tennyson. 

TTTHAT a strange thing is time, and our estimate of it ! 
▼ ▼ We know for a certainty that every hour is sixty 
minutes long, and every minute sixty seconds ; but that 
we knew it, should we believe it possible that the hours, 
days, and weeks are ever and ever the same length ? 
No indeed ! Does not the hour spent in waiting for one 
we love and wish to see seem as though it were moving 
on leaden wheels ? And at the end of that hour of sus- 
pense, when we feel that the minutes are fast gliding 
away which are taking with them the last chances of 
seeing the friend we are wishing for, how the heart 
sinks, what a dead weight and sickness come o'er us, as 
maybe other knocks and rings are heard in the house, 
which yet bring not the expected one. At last the 
clock strikes, tolling the knell of our exjiectations. It 
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Strikes slowly, but we wish it slower ; when late, at the 
very last possible moment, comes the expected frieDd. 
Then what a change comes over the lapse of time I 
There is an hour, one whole hour, of long looked-for 
enjojTnent. You have hajxlly toM^ felt, and heard the 
joy of being together, when again the clock striken. It 
cannot be. Y^, another hour of si^ty minutes, of sixty 
seconds each, lias slipped by. 

Something of this wavS in Frances Fortescue's niind 
on the eve of her last day at Cosaington. She was 
not thinking' ijerhfips exactly what w^e have tried to 
express, but she was reflecting on the prospective visit 
to Sir Victor's, and of the dreary length of the days 
there, and wondering whether she could really have 
been six weeks all but two days at Cossington. Yes, 
there lay her diary, and she turned over its leaves, 
wondering what could have been the attraction of her 
visit. Nothing more monotonous could have been 
found than the daily routine — the schools, the poor, 
a ride, some music, and some reading, such had been 
the programme — dull enough seemingly, and yet it had 
been a new life to her, putting different aims before her, 
giving her new interests, and a higher standard. Was 
that all? Fmnces thought so, and analysed her feel- 
ings no further. 

Since the day of the review Sir Greorge had been a 
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great deal away. There was much election business on 
hand, but had there not been, he would have made work 
for liimself to take him from home. He knew his 
danger now, and his would be the better part of valour ; 
he would shun it. Grimshaw had been often with 
him, and this evening he was to return to Cossington, 
and dine and sleep there, so that anything of the nature 
of a tete-d-t^te would be avoided, thought Sir George ; 
it was no use dallying ; the wrench had been made that 
night, when he had watched into the early dawn. 

Lookers-on, however, see most of the game, and Mr. 
GrimshaVs eyes were preternaturally sharp. He had 
seen something of Horn's scheming during his visit to 
her brother's, and he had guessed, with the acuteness 
of his pain-sharpened intellect, even more. He knew 
Flora's toils were laid for her unsuspecting cousin ; he 
knew not how Sir George's heart was guarded from all 
such schemes by his love for Frances, and he had made 
up his mind to watch Sir George. 

Grimshaw liked him. He had respect for his con- 
sistent character, and valued the constant courtesy with 
which he was treated at Cossington, which was so dif- 
ferent from the alternate bullying and patronizing to 
which Sir Victor treated him. 

George Hervey had been cautious, but he had not 
calculated upon one thing when he asked Grimshaw 
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to oome and dine. Mrs* Dmiumond, uader her calm 
placid exterior, concealed tbe greatest anxiety on the 
subject of the election, and, when her brother had 
gone to dress for dinner, had sent to request Mr. 
Grimahaw would favour her with five minutes' con- 
versation* One question had led to another, and er© 
Mrs, Drunimond had extracted all the information she 
required, the dinner-heU rang. This brought to Sir 
George a period of trial which was almost beyond his 
endurance. Franccjs found herself waiting alone with 
hirn, her heart was heavy ajid sad at the prospect of leav- 
ing, she was pained at the silence of her host> and at the 
short answers he gave to her questions. What did it 
mean ? What could it he ? At last she went up to him, 
and putting her hand on his arm, she said, ' Dear Sir 
Greorge, I wonder whether you know how grateful I am 
for this visit to you and Mrs. Drummond ; if I could 
but tell you.' She paused. His face was averted. ' Are 
you angry with me ? Have I said or done what you 
don't like V she added, distressed at his silence. 

He turned to her at these words, and vehemently 
exclaimed : ' Angry with you, my — cliild, what has put 
such an idea in your head ? Ah, there, God bless 
you, dear. I must go to my room for some papers.' 
And he took her hand, and pressing his lips on it gently, 
as a father might have done, he left the room. 
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Victories have been fought, battles won, and crosses 
of honour awarded. I trow that for this instance of 
self-denial, and the unspoken love that was crushed 
back to its heart's core, Greorge Hervey deserved a cross 
of honour to the full as much as many of those whose 
deeds have been glorified before the world. 

Such is life, and such the true martyr. One day may 
they reap their reward, for verily this is a world of 
suffering and broken hearts, hearts that ache aU the 
more because they ache unknown and unseen. 

The evening passed off smoothly enough to all ap- 
pearance. Frances was very quiet ; the absorbing sub- 
ject of the election was sufficient to warrant her silence. 
Sir George was listening, apparently with the utmost 
attention, to the reports of Mr. Grimshaw ; the statistics, 
returns, and reports were all produced and commented 
on. Mr. Grimshaw*s information was accurate to a 
degree ; but while voters, landlords, and tenants were 
being discussed, Mr. Grimshaw was watching another 
game. He had not failed to see Sir George's eye follow 
Frances as she collected her things scattered about the 
room, had seen a slight start, hardly perceptible save to 
forewarned eyes, as a word about Claude Trevelyan had 
dropped from Frances' lips. Was this a fancy? He 
would study his client, and though the roll of names was 
called over steadily enough there was another subject 



up|J€nito6t m ib6 agent d mmci It wan but an idea^ ^^t 
im idea he would not lose sight of. He had no ti&t^ ihim 
to reflect upon it, or to Goasider how this mi^ht affeol 
his double scheme of vengeance ; he must grind on. 
To Fmiicfii ho waa wad ever hiul been very deferential. 
She had treated htm as a gentlejuaa at the Caven- 
dishes*, and ha bad not forgotten it, and since then her 
niiumer had been kind, ami he had thought much aboQt 
hfir, and had wonden^d whether indeed her happiness 
DOidd U5 bound up in Sir Victor*s son. Now he would 
otiferre more eloaely^ he thought; and still aa the 
votera* naines fell quietly fr^m his lips his eyes and 
his ears were widely opened to tlie living scene passing 
before him. 

The heavy evening finished at last. It was a parting 
between Frances and her host, for he had to be off at 
daybreak. He took her hand, and would have been 
content with the warm pressure, but liis sister said, 
' Give the child a kiss, George.' It was the way of the 
family, and at another time, and to another girl, it 
would have been natural enough, but George Hervey's 
blood seemed to stop in his veins, and then to run 
madly surging through them, as he bent his head, and 
pressed his lips lightly on the smooth fair forehead that 
was turned to him. 
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little knew Mrs. Drummond as she stood with her 
hand on Frances' shoulder, of the mingled torture and 
happiness she had suggested to her brother. 

* Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant, 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound the heart that 's broken.* 

And so it ever is, and must be. How little do we 
know of the innermost thoughts even of those whom 
we most love ! It is not always a skeleton which is hid 
from view, but an idol, very often undeservedly wor- 
shipped, but which, from our fond weak love, remains 
ever on its pedestal, little as the world without may 
suspect that we have erected a temple in our hearts to 
its honour ; or the passionate devotion with which we 
retreat into ourselves, to pour out to it in secret our 
fondest adoration. 

Many a man has died on the battle-field, with some 
love-treasure next his heart, a tress, a glove, a scrap of 
writing, record of a devotion which none suspected in life: 
How many die on the great battle-field of life with an 
image graven deep in their hearts, which not even in 
the pangs of death will they unveil to a living being ! 
Is it not written. Omnia mutantur, nos et mntamur 
in illis ? 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A SOCIAL SALAD. 

* Hear the tales he lends his lii>8 to — 
Little hints of heavy scandals ; 
Every friend in turn he handles. 
All which women or which men do, 
Glides forth in an innuendo — 
Clothed in odds and ends of hnmour ; 
Herald of each paltry rumour — 
From divorces down to dresses, 
Women^s frailties, men's excesses ; 
All which life presents of evil 
Make for him a constant revel' 

Byeon. 

THEEE was an unusual bustle at the Warrington 
station about tliree o'clock on the day of Frances' 
arrival. Such a hurrying to and fro of servants and 
porters, such calling for boxes, bags, and bandboxes 
by excited ladies'-niaids and footmen, that the poor 
little stationmaster, accustomed to about six travellers 
passing through in the day, was driven well-nigh dis- 
tracted. In the midst of this hubbub another train 
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arrived, from which alighted Fmnces Fortescue, who was 
to meet her mother at Sir Victor's. She had scarcely 
time to ask the cause of this unwonted turmoil, when 
she heard a well-known voice saying, as she entered the 
waiting-room, * Umph — ^my dear, I assure you that I 
never travelled but once by railroad before — umph. I 
am quite imfit to travel in anything but my carriage — 
umph ; but my seiVants telegraphed that / was coming 
down ; and /wrote to the station man, and said he must 
be most pai-ticular about the engine, for that I could 
not dream of going unless it was properly inspected — 
umph; and, my dear, what do you think the man 
said when I asked about my letter ? — why, he answered 
that all the engines were properly inspected before 
they left the engine-yard. I was obliged to come this 
way, my dear, but I cannot think of going back by it. 
My poor head — umph. Nobody knows what I suffer 
from my wretched nerves; and I'm obliged to go with 
these daughters of mine, my dear. They are dragging 
me to my grave. What is it, Jones? The carriage 
ready — ah. Well, girls, you must come in the fly ; for 
I can't have the springs weighed down. Jones must 
come, in case I want anytliing. Goodbye, Miss Caven- 
dish, for the present.' 

On hearing this well-known voice Frances had 
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shrimk buck and stiaoaasfully kepi aut of sight of Lttfy 
Oflinond and Iier danghtwre; but Mks CavejidiahV 
quick ©ye gave her no chanoa The wiiniJDg fnim Mm. 
DnimmoiKl mag io her eau ; as the sweet voiec' and 
liinuing nuumer greeted her oarrjdog fiilsebood in ito 
very toiiee: 'Ah, daar^ast HUs Foftescne, thiii m too 
delightfttL W© fthall have a petfeet vLiii, and pm will 
h@ eonfcre of eiTEtything that is hrighL Ixmk upon BUi 
ti jom Mmt Mead ; and if I c4Ln help you in an jAing 
you iiitbrt come to me/ 

FmuoeB amwenad, in & constrained voice, that she 
hoped not to ttouMft any one, m her mother wotthl he 
at Sir Victors; and after a little more conversation 
they entered their respective flies, and soon found 
themselves at Castle Grange. 

Lady Okehampton was on the door-steps to greet her 
daughter, who was soon locked in her arms. Lady 
Okehampton was imfeignedly delighted to have her child 
back again ; threw her whole heart into the welcome 
with which she received her, and perhaps the more that 
she was conscious tliat one was absent Mho ought to 
have been first and foremost to greet her arrival She 
herself had been surprised and hurt that Claude had 
preferred a day's hunting to receiving his Jiaruie, but 
wisely did not say so — nay, even made a little excuse 
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for him, in addition to Sir Victor's long-winded and 
very artificial apologies. 

The five o'clock tea-table, an institution we may now 
almost call 'time-honoured,' found a large and merry 
group assembled round it. Sir Victor had determined 
that this should be a pleasant party ; and he had suc- 
ceeded in gathering together people likely to suit each 
other, if we except Lady Osmond, who had asked her- 
self. The social salad lacked no element in due propor- 
tion ; there were the pretty elements, the agreeable, the 
witty, and the well-informed. Flora Cavendish was 
reckoned a most agreeable accession to any party. Of 
her real character little was known. She was to society 
in general only a beautiful, fascinating, agreeable, and 
clear-headed woman. Then there was the caustic 
element — John Arthurs, — a man who went 'every- 
where ;' whose main recommendation seemed to be that 
he knew the wrong side of everybody's history, — 
always excepting those in whose society he found him- 
self, — could do anything, eveiything but praise; — 
from the begijining of his career — and he had been 
early launched in London life — he had never been 
known to say a kind word for or of any one. He was 
a great talker — talked, well and amusingly. How he 
had got first into society no one could exactly say. 
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He was ugly and mean-looking, poor, imconnected with 
any of the smart London people with whom he now 
lived; still he had achieved success for himself. No 
party was supposed to be well-assorted, no dinner was 
likely to go off well, unless the slanderous epigrammatic 
tongue of Arthurs was there to act the part to society 
that cayenne pepper does to the salad of which we spoke. 
He was a quasi-politician, and would retail all the 
political slander with infinite gusto. He would impute 
to the greatest of Ministers, and the most upright of men 
the meanest of motives ; and his sallies and innuendos 
would pass current from their wit. He had blasted 
many a reputation; and many a broken heart might 
have been laid at his door. Tliat he had not been 
repeatedly horsewhipped by indignant husbands or 
brothers remained a mystery to many. He and Sir 
Victor suited well ; and the scurrility of their conversa- 
tion when together had before this often driven purer- 
minded men from the room in sheer disgust. Still 
John Arthurs was 'the fasliion;' and true enough it 
is that one fool makes many. 

Helen Willoughby was the pretty element. She 
was lively and agreeable, though with nothing but her 
looks and her sharp wits to help her through life ; for- 
tunes she and her sister had none. Lady Osmond had 
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a good fortune, but she had no more idea of spending 
a single shilling on any one except on herself than she 
had of flying. She would say that her whole income, 
and even some of her capital, was required to preserve 
that which she described as * what is due to me, my 
dear — umph.' Her daughters had early been taught 
to shift for themselves. They contrived, by one means 
or another, to be the neatest, smartest, and best-dressed 
girls in London. True, their gloves, parasols, fans, and 
trinkets were generally the result of bets, which the 
young ladies took good care always to make with a 
certainty of winning — and that their debts considerably 
exceeded their allowance ; but that was matter for their 
tradespeople, not for society. 

The sportsman of the party was Lord Harlech; a 
popular man, as we have said before, from his kindli- 
ness and light-heartedness and laisser-aller. He sang 
well and danced well. He was heir to twenty thousand 
a year ; and this was a fact that the Miss Willoughbys 
kept well before their eyes. 

Science was represented in the person of Mr. Nemesis 
Fairley. He was a bore, but he also was the fashion. 
He held a moderate position in the scientific world by 
virtue of science, but a strong one by virtue of his 
purse. He was the great machinist of the day, in his 
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own opinion ; and the rirh one, in that of the scientific 
worlj. The rest of the group hardly deserve aeparate 
notice, they weits jii^t thj * fiU-upsi* who helped to keep 
up conversation, and to keep tho greater personages^ 
going without coniing out with any individuality of 
their own. They mnateTed aHogether twenty in tlie 
house, Moflt of them were previously acquainted ; 
and, on the whale, it wag suppoiied to be a well- 
aasortcd party; and, as I-ady Osmond rdmarktxl, *My 
dear, thjem't no necessity to explain to any one who 
any one else is — uniph. They are all in our own B©t^ 

Frances had not yet met her intended. Tlie assembled : 
party were gathered round the tea-table> and were 
laughing and talking merrily, when the door opened, 
and in came a mud-bespattered young man, who, with 
but half an apology for his appearance, went up to 
Frances, and said, in a loud ringing voice, that was as 
audible as a trumpet, 'Well, Frances, come at last! 
What a time you have been buried with those old 
fogies! High time we should wake you up a little.' 
Frances' reply was inaudible, but the colour came 
quickly to her cheeks. She looked much annoyed and 
ashamed, and as little like a girl meeting her aflBanced 
lover after long absence as a woman could do. Claude, 
nothing daunted, pursued the conversation in a good- 
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natured free an(f easy tone, detailed his run at great 
length, with an absorption in his subject common to 
fox-hunters, then parenthetically observing that rusti- 
cating had improved Frances' looks, went on to tell 
her the history of all his past sport, and gave her an 
inventory of his particular prowess in each line ; to all 
which remarks she answered in constrained voice and 
monosyllables. 

Then John Arthurs, who never failed to attach him- 
self to tlie prettiest girl in the room, came up and 
joined in the conversation; asked Frances where she 
had come from — from Sir George Hervey ? — ' Ah, that 
fellow who thinks he is going to set the world to rights 
before he has settled what his own principles are,' 
sneered the wit ; and then ensued a conversation be- 
tween Sir Victor and him, in w^hich the tone seemed 
so false, and the anecdotes so cruelly ill-natured, that 
Frances wondered whether she had ever heard the like 
before, or whether it was Cossington life that had 
altered her view of things; but as all laughed at the 
stories, and applauded Mr. Arthurs as * delightful,' she 
concluded the change was in herself, and sat gravely 
by, lost in astonishment. Claude rallied her on her 
silence ; it was in vain ; the more she tried to be in- 
terested or amused, the wearier she found the attempt, 

M 
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and the mom she yvm shocked at what she heard. 
Fortunately for htpi*, the company were soon allowed to 
eeparate, Francess found her way to her mother 3 room ; 
but tliither, alas I Flora Cavendish had already pro- 
ceeded, and wa§ amusing Lady Okehampton with recol- 
kctioufl of foi-raer days, imd affecting inten^ae hapjiinesa 
at bcung with hm old friend. She had purposLdy foiB- 
»t ailed Fmiice% and tliou^h she roae to leave th^ room 
ioou afler she canie in, the effect she wished for had 
l>een produced, aiHl Uuly Okuhampton, instead of being 
really to talk of the things nearest to Frances' heart, 
could ouly talk of the delightful creature she was, and 
of her winning affectionate ways. Flora Cavendish 
had played her game to win, and in this case with 
eminent success. Few, however, would have recog- 
nised the brilliant beauty, or the manners which were 
considered so fascinating, if they had followed her to 
her room, and watched her when alone, and seen the 
malignant expression in her eyes, as she dropped the 
French novel she was reading while she awaited the 
ringing of the dinner-bell. It was enough to have 
frightened away any friend, man or woman. She was 
thinking over the part she had to play — thinking of 
George HeiTcy, — whom, as she thought, she loved, even 
while that evil light was in the beautiful eyes. Yes, 
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he was coming thciv— to the very house she was in. 
Could there be a chance yet ? Ah, she must deal her 
cards carefully; she passed her soft hands across her 
forehead, and bent low over the fire, as though to seek 
counsel in the very flames. She judged others by her 
own standard ; and of resistance to temptation she had 
no idea. It would never occur to her to think that 
Oeoige Hervey, if he loved Frances, would not instantly 
give way to his love, and that an}iihing like principle 
"would prevent his trying to win her. And yet, though 
flora did love her cousin more than anything on earth, 
she would not scruple to sacrifice his feelings, could 
she but succeed in marrying him herself. For a long 
time she reflected, and still saw no light on her path. 
Should she consult Sir Victor at once, or lay a train to 
lead him to suspect George of trying to supi)lant his 
son ? No. Neither scheme offered a prospect of suc- 
cess. Sir Victor would see tlirougli her. He knew lier 
well, and she felt it. He was of such a mistrustful and 
suspicious nature, that he would instantly imagine she 
had some motive for her suggestions. He was untruth- 
ful himself, and could imagine no truth in othei's. He 
would read her plan, and probably hinder instead of 
helping her. 



OHAPTEB XXIIL 



TUE ItrMIILK SEKrAHt. 



*rhaD to be deaUt in by attamejrvliiii^* 

* riltlKRE 13 a varied programme before jtw, my 

-L good friends/ said Sir Victor Trevelyan, as he 
sat next morning at the head of the breakfast-table. 

* Claude, my dear boy, I need not ask you what you 
mean to do. Of course stick to your fair neighbour 
whithersoever her fancy may lead her. But for others 
there is a choice. It is too late for pheasants, but I 
want to get rid of some rabbits on an outlying bit of 
ground, and I fancy we niiglit get about three hundred 
head. Hariech, I know, woidd like to shoot every day 
of the year. Then we poHticians must be oflf directly, 
I 'm afraid, on election matters, to attend a meeting to 
decide who is to nominate and who is to second our 
future member. He will meet us there, and I suppose 
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I shall bring him back here. Sir Greorge Hervey 
carries his own recommendation, and I am told, though 
I do not know him, that I can*t fail to like him. You 
can tell us, my dear,' said Sir Victor, turning to Frances, 
who, however, was for once so absorbed in an argument 
with her intended, as not to appear to hear a word that 
had been addressed to her. 

This mattered little to Sir Victor, who, suspicious 
as he was by nature, had not the faintest idea that 
anything more than an ordinary acquaintance existed 
between Sir George and his intended daughter- in law. 

Miss Cavendish, however, heard the question, and 
marked the evasion of the answer. 

Sir Victor continued his plans for the day, and ended 
by saying, ' To-morrow, mesdames, we shall, I hope, be 
able to amuse you a little more. The hounds meet 
here, and there are horses in any number for those who 
like to ride. Mr. Grimshaw, a word with you, if you 
please, before I go.' 

Castle Grange was, to all appearance, the seat of 
luxury, with every attraction that money could bring to 
it, every concomitant of riches. The plate, the wines, 
the cuisine, all were perfection. The house itself was 
filled with art-treasures of every description, and price- 
less pictures hung on the walls. The cabinets, ofpictra 
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dura ebony; and othcra Inlaid witli ivury, wt*Te only 
Ies9 valuaWii i)mu the china they coDtaiiied, It was 
the South KcttjiiB^'tiin Mu^tiin in the country. Such 
was the abode of the man who foUowtMl Jlr. Griuisliaw 
into the busiiici$-rtK>ui, ftml whim the door wm Glased, 
aank into an arm-chair, ami leaving the agi^nt sl4itt(lit]g« 
t^iasf^il a h*tu*r ftcpa«» to hini, raying, * liead that, atid 
then t«U mo how the deuce I *ni to answer the fellow,' 

Urinishaw pinked np the paper at bis feet, and read a 
dt^inimd from an urgent cnnlit^r fur money, — money at 
oncG, to meet a long-standing bill. It wba not 90 veiy 
forrni<1al Jo ; mr'n'4y a matter of £300. No grrat sni 
one would say, for a man whose income was supposed 
to be thousands on thousands. 

Grimshaw read it through, and with a low whistle 
laid it down on the table against which he leaned. 

' Well, what do you say ? How shall we meet it V 
said Sir Victor. ' Of all inconvenient times ! I 'm 
cleaned out, and you must help me to money some- 
how. I wish to Heaven this marriage was over, and 
then we should see our way a little I One thing is 
certain, it must be vcri/ soon, for didn't you tell me 
that those Jews mean to foreclose ? What slavery this 
is !' and the great man passed his hand over his fore- 
head, and turned to Grimshaw for an answer. 
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' Sir Victor, I hardly know what to do/ said the man 
of business, as if he were revolving possible means of 
relief for his patron in his mind, when he was but 
gloating beforehand on the thought of the min which 
he hoped must soon overtake him. ' I have/ he con- 
tinued, 'got every shilling I can from the property, 
yet perhaps I could borrow a little on your personal 
security from old Hewitson. I can try, sir ; but really 
every fresh sum, however small, is risking the breaking 
down of the whole estate under the burden. Do you 
not think, sir, a little retrenchment would do more 
good?' 

' What nonsense, man ! You know I must go through 
with things till this marriage is over, and then will 
retrench fast enough. Once let us get hold of that 
girl's money, we will see what can be best for Claude. 
Well, it 's all for his sake that I have schemed and 
arranged the marriage, for there is nothing, to my mind, 
in the least attractive about her. A dull sanctimonious 
minx ! She isn't half good enough for him. Well, you 
will see that bill paid, Grimshaw ; and there 's a gun 
for you if you can get back in time. Ah, but I forgot ! 
I suppose you must go to see about the election ? We 
must support this fellow Hervey of course, but he 's a 
saint and a refonner, and talks of duty and all that 



stuff, tis if I.didii't know that it i» placc! iind jjnwer 
they all liujit after. They can't ganimoti me V 

* The r>i>|Kii*itiiin will be ve ry strong, Sir Victor, r&ry 
fitrong! Sir John Letoaater hm a brother, aji Anstfa- 
linu, who haa come over made of bank notes and 
iiuggcrt^, and will help his nophi^w with any raoiiey hs 
likea ; ami as I hear Sir C]eorge will not bribe dm^y 
(*r indirt^^rtly, I fear ha will have but a poor chance. 
Wiiy, %hc other side are imyhig forty-five pounds a vote 
alK>ut Keliuitrgliumt, and there is no end to thifir 
money;' 

* Won't \my \ \Yhrd nn iufonial fool TTpnTV m^t-^t V. -. 
if he cares about the thing. A man has no business to 
stand if he won't give the party a chance. I 'm sure it 
cost me money enough w^hen I tried/ 

' We shall know more about it next week, if, as I 
hear, the Duchess gives him her support. Of course 
that is worth about 150 votes, and with that we may 
yet carry it/ 

* I must go. Don't forget my orders, Grimshaw, to 
the keepers,' and Sir Victor left the room. 

Grimshaw's face, as his master left him, was a study 
in itself. An expression of scorn and contempt which 
passed over it as he lifted his eyes to the portrait of 
his chief, which hung over the fireplace, was followed 
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by a sigh of relief as he found himself alone again. It 
was curious to watch him, and to mark the struggle of 
good and evil in his mind. His had not been at first a 
bad nature to work on, but he had so given up his life 
now for many years to the pursuit of his vengeance on 
the two beings he most hated in the world, Sir Victor 
and Flora Cavendish, that his whole disposition was 
changed. Possibly subsequent kindness might have 
made him forgive, but, irritated and wounded deeply 
in his affections by the ill-treatment of his young son, 
his first feelings of resentment had been kept aUve and 
exasperated by the supercilious and cynical tone of Sir 
Victor's subsequent treatment, and had been intensified 
and directed on a new object by the contemptuous 
rejection of the ambitious Flora; and so the wound 
was kept rankling, till the idea of revenge became 
sweeter and sweeter day by day, and engrossed him 
more. His, after all, was but a little mind. Great 
thoughts, even in vice, he could not attain to. He 
could aim no blow but to Sir Victor's purse and pride, 
and with that he was content. John Grimshaw was 
a keen-witted mean-minded man, and all his actions 
partook of this nature. He was narrow in his affec- 
tions as in his hatred. 

We have said he was sharp-sighted ; he had seen 
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fiomctfaittg of Miss Ca^^endish^s bjrpky, and had gnemed 
even motie. He had &mn sotnething of Geoige Hervey'a 
feeling also, here again he had imagined mora He 
bad some slight warmth of feeling for Fnincea, for she 
ha*l treated him tiniformly with kindne^, nay more, 
had abe not ieemed nnfeigneiily glad to m& idm, ike 
agmt, in the drawing-room of her intended father in- 
law? Quick though he wa^, his gmtifit'd vanity hud 
preveat^sd hia se(.*iiig lliu trui.* rejiMon for the hearty 
greeting and warm clasp of the hand. Frana^a For- 
teacua connected John Qrimsbaw with htti>py Cossing* 
ton hours. He waa not /^ rose, but he had lived 
near the rose. Just as it sometimes happens that sounds 
harsh and unmusical in themselves bring back thoughts 
of scenes and visions of individuals on which we de- 
light in imagination, even so the sight of this man's 
mean face, and the creak of his hard voice, recalled the 
thoughts of the kindly intellectual features which had 
beamed on her admiring eyes, and the thoughtful har- 
monious voice in which truths she had never heard 
before, first fell upon her greedy ears. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DOUBTS AND FEARS. 

' £ino Bluth, eine Blath, mir brich, 
Von dem Baum im Garten, 
Keine Frucht, keine Frucht fUr mich. 
Darf sie nicht erwarten.' 

Uhland. 

IF Claude Trevelyan failed to prove himself attractive 
to his intended bride, there was one young lady 
in the party assembled at his father's house, who took 
very good care to show that she was of a different 
opinion, and nothing that he said or did passed with- 
out attention or praise from Helen Willoughby. This 
girl, as we had said before, was an innate flirt, and a 
flirt intensified by abimdant practice, — every man 
that came within reach was fish for her net ; but flirt 
though she was, she had an eye to the main chance, 
and had arrived at the conclusion that as Loixi Hariech 
did not seem likely to fall a victim to her charms, she 
had better instantly find the next most eligible young 
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man. There wm little doubt, in her judgment, that 
Claude was the ono U^ aiLswer that descriptioii ; tme, he 
was en^ged to be niarried, and to a girl wham all his 
family liked and appniveil ; Init that mattered not to 
Helen. She very aoon found out that the young oouple 
were nat anient lovers, and being of au unsonipidoug 
nature, she determined to eee if she could not make 
Claude care leas and leas for Fmuces, and more and 
more for herselt 

The way in which she set to work was curious 
enough, and her pertinacity was worthy of a better 
cause. 

The first evening she had managed to secure Claude's 
attention, and opened her batteries by great praise of 
Frances, of her intelligence and lier learning : ' Oh ! so 
wonderfully clever. Do you know, Mr. Trevelyan, all 
the men at the Cavendishes were talking of it ; poor 
me, I was left quite behind, you know. I never was any- 
thing but mamma's pet, and never could learn anything 
exce]^^ ♦^^o love horses and dogs' ('and inciiy soliloquized 
Claud*.;. *How delightful it must be to Frances to 
think that she will have such quantities of horses and 
dogs too ! I saw the kennels as I came up ; do you 
think you could spare ten minutes some morning, if I 
am veiy good, to show them to me ? and do tell me, 
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was Sir Victor in earnest when he wrote to mamma 
that he would lend me a horse when the hounds meet 
here ? it would be so enchanting.' 

Claude interrupted her only to assure her that if his 
father hadn't a horse fit for her, he had. 

'0 no, no, that will never do; what will Prances 
say if I take her mount ? O no, never mind me, I can 
drive to the meet with mamma, if I can persuade her to 
let my coachman and my horses take a little whole- 
some exercise,' said the lively young lady, looking across 
at her parent, who was giving Sir Victor the history 
of her early youth, and of the consideration in which 
Queen Adelaide had held her. 

* Frances has no intention of hunting,' said Claude ; 
' indeed, I never dreamt of asking her. She will not 
mind, and I wUl take the greatest care of you,' he 
added, looking admiringly into the brilliant eyes of his 
companion ; so the matter was settled. 

This was but one conversation amongst many, but 
the tendency of all was the same; the stud;^ ^f the 
yoimg man's habits was brought to bear, ana' every 
foible encouraged, and every vanity pandered to. 

Of Frances what shall we say ? She remained still in 
a dream, and it seemed a task almost beyond her strength 
to throw herself into the amusements of the hour. 



IJul lirst \\v iiiu.st •^liiiice at ti 
I'ouiid there ; the walks led by 
through rich fir woods. Here ai 
placed under the most beautiful a 
We have called them fir woods, b\ 
the prolific soil in fullest and riche 
spruces, with their feathery brant 
against hollies which were the gi 
cork-trees thrived in fullest beautj 
evergreen shone out bright from 
which nestled in warm comers; 
primroses peeped from the thick veh 
and upwards wound the walk, til 
summit of the hill was reached, y 
artificially cut away, and a sort of U 
from the north wind, planted with 
discrimination, on which were an 
circle, and overlooking one of thp *-*- 
landscapefi ^' — 
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Frances and her mother had walked up slowly and 
had had but little conversation, save about her little 
brothers, and a few words about Lord Okehampton's 
gout; indeed for some minutes they had been quite 
silent; Lady Okehampton was no talker, and all her 
energies had been given to the task of climbing the hill 
before her ; imtil at last, out of breath, she sank upon 
one of the benches she found at the top. Frances 
stood by her and shading her eyes with her hand, 
looked forth at the view before her. 

' Oh ! mother, isn't this most beautiful ? just the sort 
of morning and scene which makes one feel a wish to 
be better, — and do more worthy work in the world,' 
she added, half to herself. 

' Yes, my child, it is most perfect, and it 's a great com- 
fort to me to think in what a little time it will all be 
yours ; your home at least, for I 'm sure I don't want 
poor Sir Victor to die. I daresay though, nice as we 
think it now, you will find plenty of improvements to 
make. I was telling Sir Victor last night what taste 
you had ; and his answers were, — Her wishes shall be 
law. Charming man! I declare it would be worth 
while to marry Claude to be his daughter-in-law. Not 
that you take that view, I daresay,' said the mother 
playfully, looking up at her daughter, whose face was 
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r anratodp sail who di4 m/t aaswir^ exoept ta mj^ 

• r«. Sir Vietor k %^i>' ittcotim' 

* Veiy sttCDliv^ Ftmaeei^ — tliot is poor inrnm tor thai 
deligbtftl tnuL TVoe. ;oa don't knuw hisi ss I flog — 
vQoh wiMiTiiioD mud m mwh Inct He wants 
loj disresU lo gel ymi tu &ame tbe day for yocir wed^ 
dtni; scum tii» aooD ; hir aoji Ckiide m m aby bu iriU 
not ask 3F011 hiBiadf ; but he Uunka, and so do I, my 
darliog. for numj reaioiiSy that it would be welJ if it waa 
to take place aooiL Tim Bee joiar fatber m pi^etty vtM\ 
DOW, and I could allciid lo tbe if%mssmu and tilings 
irmy niedj . Lady Osmond bas toM mo of 1 
lent shops, where, for her sake, they will work even 
better than anywhere else. Frances, my dear, tell me 
what you are thinking about, and why you don't 
answer?* said Lady Okehaniptou, putting her hand in 
her daughter's and drawing her towards her. 

' Mother, darling,' said the girl, summoning back her 
wandering thoughts, * surely we need not discuss the 
time yet ; I am so happy to be with you a little while ; 
let us not mar our pleasure by thinking of the separa- 
tion hanging over us. Aren't you glad to have your 
child back again, dear ; I mean to be so useful to you 
in the boys' holidays ? 1 enn sure you can't spare me.' 

* Well, my dear, I don't of coui-se want to part with 
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you ; indeed, all these weeks I missed you dreadfully. 
Ah ! there is Claude and Miss Willoughby ; what an 
odd girl, to be walking about with him ! I suppose he 's 
looking for you.' 

' The temptation to see this view was too much for 
me, Lady Okehampton,' said the fair Helen, as she 
neared the seats at the top of the hill. ' Mr. Trevelyan 
told me he was coming to look for you and Frances, so 
I offered to come with him,' added she, though all the 
time she was turning her back to the view which she 
said she had come on purpose to see. 

* It 's very pretty, ain't it, Frances?' said Claude. 
'Those are the best coverts down there, and a safe find 
is in those gorses over the hill there. There are some 
cottages which are an eyesore, and must be swept away. 
What a nuisance poor people are; always anchored 
somewhere in the way 1' 

' Oh ! Claude,' said Frances, ' where are you going to 
build them up again? Do let me see the plans. I have 
heard a good deal about model cottages lately, and I 
think I could give you some useful hints.' 

' BuUd them up ! My father has no intention of 
doing that, I can tell you ; they can go elsewhere — to 
the next parish, or to the devil, for all I care, so long as 
they don't spoil our best beat. Come, I know more than 
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jmL thinks m^ dear; I kxtom we sthnSi lower the rates in" 
Hm {lomli bj ptiltiqg doim all those begguly ^kmsmJ 

' But bow abdtti nirijig ihxm in Ihci next^ whe^ f oti 
will ciriTe tlitmf' ttid Fnnoit »dl]r, m abe tboughl 
bow dWBiotljr 9bB bid l^ely beud tbosa subjects 

' Thai ^s 00 bftsuM^i of ours; ertiy OM for bimself 
Iktt I cli<^t want m floamioii about poor people^ FrEtiee& 
I want jroq to eomt uid aee old Nell*s pappies; sbe baa 
got wewmkt and theti fott ootild just look roimd the 
stable*/ 

' Very well,' add sbe, in a tone of chilled cHsappomt- 
ment, which was highly refreshing to Miss Helen 
WiUoiighby, who rapturously declared that it would 
be too delightfid. 

Claude and his intended led the way down the side 
of the hill, avoiding the path, but though Miss Wil- 
loughby was an independent young woman enough 
under most circumstances, it was wonderful to see the 
amount of assistance she required. Claude was re- 
peatedly summoned to give a hand, or say where she had 
better put her foot, so as to avoid slipping. Quietly and 
imconcemedly Frances pursued her w^ay, wondering to 
herself how any girl could talk such nonsense, or fish 
for compliments in such an evident way as Helen did. 
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At last, when they arrived at level ground, Helen 
was perforce compelled to let the lovers alone ; and so, 
the one man of the party being out of her reach, she 
made a virtue of necessity, and brought her powers of 
fascination to bear on Lady Okehampton, affected the 
keenest interest in Lord Okehampton's gout, the boys' 
health, and 'dear Frances,' till the gentle passive 
woman thought her charming, and almost began to 
wish that she could instil a little of Helen's liveliness 
into her own daughter. 

How did the lovers get on meanwhile in their tete-dr- 
tete, the first they had had for two months ? No love- 
making took place; but then that was nothing new. 
There never had been love-passages between them; it 
was a mariage de convenance, settled by the parents, 
and accepted by both yoimg people: by Claude, be- 
cause he had done as his father listed, and certain 
cynical axioms had been early drilled into him, 'that, 
though married, he might yet retain his freedom,' and 
so forth; by Frances, from ignorance of what love 
was, and the oppression consequent on the dreary, 
cheerless life at home. 

But whatever Claude might be, Frances was high- 
principled and true to him. She had accepted her 
cousin as her intended husband, and though she knew 



abe WAS not in love with blm, ih^ slwi^ tried to 
tiwke the best of hk good qu«Utie$« Feelisg that her 
icelmotioii pomted loaa tliaQ befbiQ in thiii directioii» 
die doteniimed to Hy and do hex duty. She was 
mom g^ntk in her anaweis, and more forbearing in 
her judgmejii than eho ever liad be@n to him. She 
pitied him giacuitjly, i&nd yet it waa a pity in nownyn 
akin to love. She felt a keen interast in the ft^umn, 
but none in the husband. 

But she muBt attend and Uat^u to liiin, as he hoUlIy 
talk(Hl of what ic« should do, — ai^iiming that ert* the 
Bummer was over th^y would l>e man and wifi*. He 
was not unkind in anything he said; he was simply 
talking of plans, much as a man might who had been 
nuuried some years. This tone was one that did not 
jar on Frances' feelings, it so well accorded with her 
own frame of mind. Heul she inspired a feeling she 
did not share, it would have distressed her; there- 
fore she was willing to talk of future movements of 
the battalion, of Aldershott, Shorncliflfe, Windsor, which 
places it was likely to go to, and even showed some- 
thing of interest in a plan of Claude's to go in for the 
course of musketry instruction at Hythe, with a view 
to becoming adjutant. But that was the sum of their 
conversation. Nearer and deeper subjects Frances 
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avoided, for Claude's tone was not what she had been 
lately used to hear, and it jarred very much on her 
newly developed apprehension of true refinement to 
find the diflference between the Cossington and Castle 
Grange standard of life. 

The conversation was stopped by their meeting with 
Miss Cavendish, whose brow lifted as she saw Claude 
and Frances walking together. With the most point<ed 
allusions, she markedly left * those happy young things 
to themselves' and joined herself to Lady Okehjunpton, 
rather to the relief of Miss Helen. 



CHAPTKU XXV. 



A TSYlSa MIETIITG. 



Aftd Out wMi abi|iMH |o Kkw fdctel tad.' 

'QIB OsoRGE Her\tt; imnotinral tho buUer t^ 

^^ the assembled guests before dinner; and little 
that stately functionary knew how three hearts beat 
at that moment in the apparently quiet group: — The 
heart of the hero in question, in the fii*st place, as 
he caught sight of a figure stooping low over a book 
of pictures in the farther comer of the gallery into 
which he was ushered; the heart of Frances, who 
was apparently intently engrossed; and the heart of 
Flora Cavendish, w^ho, as her brilliant eyes met her 
cousin's, threw into them such an expression of ad- 
miration and love, that George Henley must indeed 
have been the simple-hearted gentleman he was, not 
to read it in her face. Truly that evening Flora 
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Cavendish looked a picture of perfect beauty — sensual 
beauty if you will — but still of its highest kind. 
Every movement, every attitude, was a study, not 
less so than the exquisite taste of the sweeping dress 
that she wore, calculated to enhance every charm 
of her symmetrical figure. She was peerless in appear- 
ance, and she knew it. 

Sir Victor advanced to greet his hitherto unknown 
guest with the courtesy wliich deceived so often, and 
which no one could command better than he. If 
we remember, as John Grimshaw and Mr. Arthurs 
appeared to do, some words of his in the morning, 
we shall better appreciate the sneer upon the face of 
the latter, and the muttered 'Just like him!' as Sir 
Victor exclaimed, ' My dear sir, this is too good of you, 
and what I call really kind, taking us in this way. 
Need I say how we are working for the one man who 
will be in his right place in Parliament, and who will 
have the courage to try and carry out all the schemes 
which I have only dreamt of,' and he sighed, as though 
the wrongs of the people and the rights of the working 
classes had been his study through life. 'But you 
have friends and relations here. Lady Okehampton, 
allow me — your old friend. Frances, my dear, where 
are you ? And here, my dear sir, is my boy. Maybe 
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you may have heanl of liiin fmui tlii« > ouny lady henj,* lie 
add^^d pliiy fully, gently laying hia hand on her Bhoulder. 

Fiuucaa kntiw tlmt she blushed crimson, whuti she 
would have given vi^iy much to appear aa calm w 
did her 'old fineiid/ who, though his Uood seemed to 
rush as in a boiling t^^rrent through his veins, took 
her hand as calmly m he had taken her mother's, 
and merely said, * My deaf, how are you ? My sister 
sent you many afToctionate me3Si^es» and UM nie to 
toll you that she missed you very much ;* and then 
he passed on U) his mmin Flora, Leaving France 
with a cold feeling of pain in her heart, (m which 
she could hardly accoiuit to herself. 

But there was little time for reflection. The guests 
being of course distributed according to their re- 
spective ranks, at dinner Frances found herself between 
Mr. Nemesis Fairley and Lord Harlech, Claude, for 
some reason best known to himself, having contrived 
to fall to the share of Miss Willoughby. 

Frances liked Lord Harlech. Though very indolent 
in all matters excepting what related to sport, he 
was sensible, straightforward, and sincerely attached 
to Claude, had helped him out of several scrapes, and 
had always given him the best advice; they talked 
with considerable energy of schools for soldiei-s' chil- 
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dren, reading-rooms for the men, and similar subjects, 
and Frances asked and received a good deal of use- 
ful information. Frances cared for the subjects on 
which he could talk to her, and could hardly attend to 
the long-winded questions and facts with which Mr. 
Fairley plied her ; his favourite subjects were his own 
publications, and to them he would always turn the 
conversation. Unfortunately Frances had not read 
them. What was to be done ? He offered to lend her 
copies. Frances bowed her thanks, and turned as soon 
as she decently could to her other neighbour. 

Greorge Hervey sat by Flora, and Frances little 
guessed that she was watched the whole time by that 
lady, and that as she became more animated towards 
the end of dinner by the interest in the topic she 
was discussing with Lord Harlech, that Flora Caven- 
dish had said to her cousin — 

* George, your little friend is having a fine flirtation 
with the other heir-apparent. Master Claude had better 
look out; do see how she is talking! Ah, I always 
heard she was a great flirt, those very quiet girls mostly 
are; don't you think so, dear?' The words were not 
much in themselves, and she changed the subject di- 
rectly ; but the woman knew the chord she had struck, 
and as she carelessly talked on, mingling an appearance 
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of aJTection and flef<*n?tice to Iict coiutm with clever 
anecdotes and well-timed questions, slit3 saw Geoi^. 
Hervey often turn biis eyes with something of im- 
patiemie to the coupk to whom sho had diitjcted hjj 
atktjiUoti. Tlmngh hi% in Ium simplQ-htmrted goodQ@8% 
was no niftteh for the inlriguing woniim at hia iid€^ 
the gpitaful worcU passed almost unnoticed^ m h^ 
watobed the quiet intelligence of tlmt frosh young 
face opposite to hira; and he could scarcely repress 
tha »igh which ro«t$ to hiM lips, and which would 
have told Hora more plainly nt ill, the direction of hix 
thoti^Iits; for, in truth, he wm watching wiit fully for 
a glance, to which his conscience yet told him he 
might not respond. 

The dinner lasted some time, and the political con- 
versation that followed was so long that the evening 
was well-nigh finished ere the gentlemen joined the 
circle in the drawing-room. Lady Osmond had dis- 
coursed to the gaping ladies upon the peculiarities of 
her neiTous system and the impossibility of her being 
treated like any other invalid, till Lady Okehamplon 
had well-nigh fallen asleep, and the two Willoughby 
girls had done so altogether, waking up only when the 
door opened, just in time to assume a gi^acefid attitude, 
and to make room for any one they could attract to 
come and flirt with them. 
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George Hervey had not schooled himself for nothing. 
He knew the truth now. Frances was the sun in 
heaven to him ; and he loved her with all the strength 
of his single-hearted nature : but she was an affi- 
anced wife, and no knowledge of his love must come 
to her. He said hardly anything to her, avoided all 
private conversation, and even sat down to play at 
whist, — a thing which usually he never did. All 
this pained and it puzzled her much; but that she 
heard him giving utterance to the same true and high- 
toned principles she had leamt from his lips, she might 
have thought that the man was changed. It was an 
extra trial coming to her in the midst of a good deal 
that was beginning to harass her. Poor child, she felt 
as if her one friend, a new friend, but not the less dear 
for that, was becoming lost to her. 

It was with a heavy heart that Frances laid her 
head on her pillow. — It was with a heart well-nigh 
crushed with pain that George Hervey again watched 
through the long hours of night ; vainly trying to feel 
interested in the address he was obliged to prepare for 
the following day's meeting, while ever through it, in 
defiance of his utmost efforts to master his thoughts, 
burst a consciousness which he dared not entertain and 
could not stifle. 



UHAPTEB XXVI. 

COtJKTY POLITIOa 

* We PBit, m dreilii has p>wer tn pobon idei?|v 

We niie, cill« WJUideriu;!; tjiougbt piir«iie« the day ; 
Wo feel, ooneeive or re&aou, lan^h or weep, 
Embrftc^ fond woe or cost our enrca awiiy. 

* He who woald gain tho voteft of British tribes 
Must add to force of merit, force of bribes/ 

Satike. 

COUNTY meetings, nomination days, and polling 
days, who has not seen them, and who has not 
dreaded them — in these latter days esx)ecially ? They 
are subjects in which we are but too well at home. 
Sir Victor Ti-evelyan was the great man of the neigh- 
bourhood ; he had in fonner days stood for the county 
himself, and his name and interest carried many with 
it. Still it would be a fierce fight, and the Conserva- 
tive interest was very strong. George Hervey would 
lose some votes from his pei'sistent refusal to pledge 
himself on many subjects. He would support a Liberal 
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Government ; but he would remain free to vote as his 
judgment dictated. He would stand or fall by this 
determination. Of course this was a line of policy 
that amongst the generality of constituents would 
be unpopular. There are those who like to think that 
their member is not a free agent, and many angiy let- 
ters had George Hervey received from those who felt 
they must vote for him because they would damage 
their own cause if they didn't ; but who had a satisfac- 
tion in entering their angry protest against what they 
considered so 'unconstitutional' a proceeding. What 
the word ' constitution* meant they hardly knew ; but 
it sounded well, and had been used in similar circum- 
stances before. George Hervey had a far more staunch 
supporter and admirer in the Duchess of Arlington than 
in any other of the great landed proprietors ; through 
thick and thin she fought for him, having brought her 
fat little fist down on her husband's writing-table, caus- 
ing the poor little man to jump half-a-yard from his 
chair, and scattering far and wide specimens of trichinae 
that he had spent the morning in arranging, declar- 
ing that it was 'her intention to oppose the Con- 
servative candidate as long as she had a shilling in 
her pocket or breath to speak,' and she had carried 
out her resolves. 'No independent voters for me,' 
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she would say j ' francHse — fiddlesticks !' I *m an t»lil 

fashioned pemoii, and my tenants are not to think fur 
fcheinselves. Why, they kaow the terms on wliich they 
hold their farms : they vote for my friend George Her- 
vey. I don't caro about Libeml principles, that'i not 
my plan ; Tm a Whig, ray dear, and my liitber was a 
Whig before me. Bless m% it's cnrioiis if I can't do aa 1 
like with my own ; a jiack of fools they '11 btj if the^^ alter 
the law, I ¥oto for George Hervey because I like liini, 
and he's a good man and a true man, and what he says 
he means, and what ho means he carrias out I *m for 
principles, not party. Party indeed I Catch him hang' 
ing up his principles like a coat upon a peg on one 
side of the door of the House of Commons, turning 
himself into a mere voting-machine.' 

The Duchess for once coaxed her husband into 
leaving his much -loved pursuit, dragged liim about the 
coimtry, and obliged him to show liimself with George 
Hervey. Once, indeed, she thought she had succeeded 
in making him speak in public ; but, alas ! when he 
looked for his notes in his pocket, he had brought 
instead a carefuUy revised paper on the habits of 
cheese-mites. 

Of the meeting at wliich Sir Victor presided we 
shall say little. It was eminently successful, but then, 
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as it was a meeting of the Liberal party, that was 
to be expected. George Hervey spoke little, but very 
much to the point, earnestly and honestly. He had 
had a hard struggle at the very last with his inclina- 
tions. He longed now for an excuse to retire. He 
was sick at heart, and cared but little for the place 
he had once so longed to fill ; but he would go on ; he 
must. Was he not pledged ? It was only a little more 
of self-sacrifice, and though he looked paler than ever 
as he rose to address the electors, it was attributed to 
a long and wearisome canvass, and little enough to the 
true cause. 

Bets were freely exchanged upon the result of the 
election. The head of the opposition party had a long 
smooth tongue and a long purse. The constituents of 
the division were by no means immaculate, and from 
the number of places promised to the ardent admirers 
of Tory principles, any one might have thought that 
the candidate had the disposal of the patronage of the 
whole kingdom. The father left no stone unturned 
to return his son, and the money flowed freely. Both 
sides coiild reckon promises showing a clear majority, 
and time would show which side was right. But it is 
doubtful which are the most delusive, promises of votes 
from electors made to their would-be members, or 
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proinises made by these would-be meiDbexs to their 

constituents. 

Fraocea did not go to the meeting ; but when, late m 
the afternoon, she met her betrothed coming b«ick from 
the town, efae strove to extniet from him an account of all 

that had passed* It was trouble thmwn away- Claude 
Trevelyan could not or would not care. He said it haii 
been ' awfully bIow/ and that * old Henley luid prosed 
away about nothing, and the goT.'^enior about still less;' 
and liegaix instead to dwell upon the ' bore it was that 
Flying Crusoe had broken his neck at the Paris steeple- 
chaaea/ It was hopeless; he was in one of his least 
amiable moods, thought poor Frances ; whereas it was 
he that was the same, and she that was waking up to 
find out the uncon^jenial mind. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A FAST YOUNG LADY. 

* The steed may be sold, and the rider be done, 
Unfoddered the steed, and unridden the run. 
But he ne*er can forget the bright season that threw 
Its enchantment around him whilst hunting with you.* 

Song. 

THE meet of the crack pack which hunted that 
country was at Castle Grange next morning, and 
before dawn an unusual stir might have been perceived 
in the stable-yard. This was soon communicated to 
the house. The bustle consequent upon a breakfast 
that was almost a public one ; the running to and fro 
of men and women ; that indescribable enthusiasm and 
license which seem to take possession of every class and 
age on such occasions, proclaimed it no ordinary day. 
The two Willoughby girls were to ride to cover ; Mr. 
Arthurs, Claude, Lord Harlech, were to escort them 
to the cover side, as they modestly put it, and then 
to follow the fortunes of the day; and though Lady 
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Oaiuond Imd aimotmcetj thiil tji 'm^'tmie no j 
womm dreimt of huotmg, and *tt whs n ttiing tt 
mty dftogliters never did/ it was a rei^kabU^ fact iliafej 
Holan Willougliby should liave comts dt^wn €*ar!y, aodl ' 
had a private confereoc© with the grooui m to ' Black 
Juan's* jumping powers, adviiiability of curb or snaffld 
reins, aod other huiiting details, and tliat she tihould have 
sont off Ut the neotiBSt town for a stxniig utmr[> ^pur tind 
a himtbg-wiiip the nlgbt befora Mmj and long had 
been the t^lks with Olanda on tha stibjecl, and deep 
her apparent intereat in tJie Yarioua vicieeitadefi of tlMi 
chase. Possibly hunting fmtM was not the principal 
pursuit of the young lady that day, but that it was 
hunting we are pretty well prepared to say. 

Ten o'clock found a large party in the state dining- 
room, and the bright red coats contrasted well with the 
massive oak panelling and the dull faded pictures of 
Trevelyan ancestors that hung on the walls. Slowly, 
and by twos and threes, horsemen approached the 
Grange; then carriages would dash up quickly, and 
anxious masters would inquire whether their horses 
had 'come on all right.' There was much drinking 
of cherry brandy and similar stimulants, which John 
Arthurs declared was the part of hunting that the 
present generation enjoyed the most. At a quarter to 
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eleven, the hounds, the master-huntsman, and whips 
were seen approaching, and instantly all the party 
became in a flutter, and the young ladies proceeded 
to the hall-door to mount the steeds prepared for them. 
Helen Willoughby required much assistance both in 
mounting and arranging herself in the saddle, and 
Claude appeared well satisfied to arrange her very 
short habit, and alter snaffle, and curb reins for 
her benefit. She was very pretty certainly ; no one 
could deny that ; and she was fully conscious that she 
never looked so well as she did in the saddle. Claude 
thought so also, and told her so, and the compliment 
was received without any embari'assment ; she was well 
used to the sort of thing. 

Time passed, however, and ere long aU were wending 
their way to the covert side; the hounds had been already 
thrown into the gorse brake of which Claude had given 
so vivid a description ; can-iages, cars, gigs, horsemen, 
and horsewomen all pressing to the point whence 
the best view could be obtained of the place where the 
fox was likely to break covert. Curious it was that 
Claude's attention was much more absorbed by Helen 
than by his Jianc^e, Frances sat quietly in the carriage 
by Lady Osmond, and took but little heed of the scene 
around her. She cared so very little for anything now, 
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and the Ihtttgs whicli six month* ago wcmid have hcLm 
iniimm pleanm to her* seeing weftrisunif beyond 
enilumnoe. 

HowewT, thiy -mm not kept waiting long. It wdw 
not &n niizinteA. A boUoa from the moist dbtanl 
part of the wood annouticetl that the fox !iad bToken 
covert, wid at the very point which had \mm pronoimced 
to Ix' the least likely. No tiin*} for ceremony ; helter- 
skelti^T, away thoy aU mshecl, somt? follom-ing %hom who 
wen? Buppoaed to be •Imowing hftods ;' others, after Un5 
fashion of tlie day, exerdaizig the 'rights of private 
jtidgiUQnt/ soon found themselves 'pounded,' nnd saw 
and heard no more of the run — for that day at least. 

' Ah, well, it was a splendid run. Miss Willoughby,* 
said Claude, as he handed her some tea at five o'clock 
in the drawing-room at Castle Grange. 'A sad pity 
you did not see more of it, though,* he added, and the 
comers of his mouth curled curiously. ' If Lady Osmond 
hadn't forbidden the amusement, and you had not gone 
in for being so obedient, I really think I could have 
guided you without much peril.' 

'What a horrid shame to chaff me like that!' whis- 
pered the young lady. ' Do be quiet.' 

' So you really lost your way, Miss Helen,' said John 
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Arthurs, ' your way home ? Well, I don't know, but 
you certainly took a very eccentric way to find it again. 
Did you think the hounds had lost theirs also V 

* Horrid brute ! I wish he 'd stayed at the bottom of 
the ditch I saw him in,' muttered Helen. 'Anyway, 
I 'm tired to death, so I shall depart.' 

The best insight into the plans and projects of this 
enterprising young lady will be to follow her to her 
room, where we find her sister lying on the sofa, read- 
ing a new novel, which, somehow, did not seem of para- 
moimt interest, for she threw it on one side and jumped 
up from her recumbent position, as if expecting to hear 
something very interesting. 

' Well, Helen, tell us all about it ! Mamma 's been so 
cross ever since I came in, that I wished I had been as 
disobedient as you were, and so I should, but the ' Facer' 
cast a shoe, so I was obliged to come home ; and you '11 
catch it when you see mamma. She is so angry with 
you! and went into the highest and driest of her 
histories about the manners of the last century. But 
tell me, how did you get on ?' 

' Never had better fun in all my life !' said Helen, 
throvdng herself on the sofa her sister had just left. 
* What a fool Frances is, not to himt, with her means, 
and the pick of aU those horses.' 



* But if you wf*!it on witli Clfttitle Trevelyait iw I nnw 
you begintiitij^, Miifis Ildt^u, I skould haniiy tbitik joa 
whlic'd for FmiicL'?*' ?«iiciety/ 

What rlo yon mean, llary ? 1 'm sure Ftanoeft md 
I an* very p>od frii*iidi! I' iiud fli*lcii, ivduiilly with 
iiiiiaetliing !iki* a lilu^^h r*n her face, 

* Why, yoii knuw wqU liiiough thiit if Fmntt»« was 
tilt* hmt bit tu lovt* with Claudi% %he would never havf 
Htoml U10 autoundiiig way ui which you ftirt with bim* 

* And whftt if I do ? Nokwiy iiiinds, and Vm euro it'» 
a« dull as dull can W here without n little t^jccittiment 
MutAtm ih plitM, if Ftunees doesirt tan* tnr him Viu*r 
t'ellow ! I think it 's au uncommon shame of Sir Victor 
to niarr}^ him off like that ; and I can't see that any 
one is made happy by the arrangement. Frances never 
speaks about Claude, and he can't understand her con- 
versation, he says. I declare I think the man is to be 
pitied, and he is not half a bad fellow. And fancy what 
a jolly place this would be to live in ! He is just what 
IKke.' 

' Yes, Helen, and you mean to try and make him 
think that you are just what he likes ! Never mind, I 
spoil no one *s sport, and Heaven knows you can fish 
for yourself! If I thought Frances minded, I should 
tell you not to go on as you do ; but what 's the use ? 
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you would not mind a bit more than I should attend to 
you. All *8 fair in love, you know, though I don't sup- 
pose you think much about love in the matter.' 

' Come, come, Mary; don't scold !' said Helen, good- 
humouredly. ' What and if I do like Claude just a 
very little ?' 

' Nonsense ; don't tell me such things ! and very 
wrong if you did fall in love with an engaged man.' 

' Then if I did, I suspect I should not be the only 
one in the wrong. At least I shrewdly suspect there 's 
a man in the house considerably in love with an 
engaged woman.' 

'What! Lord Harlech with Frances?' said Mary 
WiUoughby, opening her eyes. 'Well, I heard Miss 
Cavendish saying something about it to manmia ; but 
I didn't believe it.' 

' Lord Harlech ! Fiddlesticks ! No ; if you can't see 
more than that, I leave you alone. As for that old eat. 
Flora Cavendish, it 's just like her to spread such a 
report. And mamma will tell Mr. Arthurs, who will 
talk it over with Mr. Fairley, and when they both go 
back to town, they will begin a nice story about it at 
their club. Ugh ! the gossips.' 

' We must dress for dinner, and not discuss this any 
more now; only take my advice, Helen, and leave 
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Ckiiile alone. Sir Victor did not look best pl^isod 
about tli0 htiiiting, I can ti*U you^ and you won't expect 
him to bdieve that you and Clauda hath h^ your ways.' 

" lioth«r Sir Victor I Wliy domn^t hv let hb aom 
lumry to pteaae him»e!f?' 

' Why, bectiu«(! you know he m like mme oihw 
p«3ople I know, and Ukea his own way, Goodbya 1 
HupposL^ you havH foi^tteu Paul Campbell long ago f ' 

' Of courae; how can nm n'momber a man who has 
only £300 a year ! l*oor l*aul he waa VBiy jolly V mid 
the girl, witli a «igh, ' Dear me ! WeU, lometitDies 1 
am sorry I made him m fond of nia However, I dare- 
say he has got over it long ago. Mary, take my advice ; 
never pity a man. They make most of us suffer so 
bitterly that it 's always a comfort when one can think 
they get a little punishment. I am very thankful I 
don't " fall in love." What is " being in love," except 
sacrificing all ordinary enjoyment of life to an imagi- 
nary pleasure ? People in love enjoy nothing, neither 
walking nor sleeping nor eating. Don't laugh; it's quite 
tnie ! If I could I would write a book about it. No, 
there are people whom I have seen in and oiU of love, 
and they told me I was right. Being in love, Mary, is, 
for women, self-sacrifice from one end of the chapter to 
the other. It means this, child : living from morning 
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till night with one face before you, one idea in your 
head. It means living, when awake, with one hope in 
your mind. It means going to sleep, and the same face 
haunting you. It means sacrificing your dearest Mends, 
your nearest relations, all your tastes and pursuits, 
your ambition, your society, oft^n and often your posi- 
tion, for the sake of a man who prizes you only so long 
as he has not found out all this. Bah ! my dear ! Les 
grandes passions, jc rCcn veux pas. It 's far better to 
let your heart rest in peace. Do you think I could not 
fall in love ? You are mistaken if you do. It is simply 
that I see the misery it entails, and / ^loon't Ah, Mary 
dear ! women would be happier with no hearts ; so I 
hardened my heart long ago, and I mean to marry well. 
It 's women's philosophy. And yet,' and the wayward 
reckless girl burst into tears, ' I would have been verj- 
happy with little Campbell. I 'm a fool, sorella mia ! 
Do you think mauve or scarlet will look best in my 
hair ? I wear the maize gown. Ah, vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. I 'm tired ; may I take your chloric 
ether, please, my head aches horribly ? Ten minutes to 
eight ; I must go.' 
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Of Uiirtfii, who by thetamlwm m» 
Sfmilar ki)AVc* to rcfj^i 



Hhkixkv. 



THE nomination day came, l^rances hardly knew 
how entirely her heart and soul was iu that 
election, — far more than that of the candidate himself. 
He had a weight of care in Ids heart that made him 
daily more and more careless of that which a year ago 
had seemed the goal best worth striving for. 

There was a great deal of conversation, with many 
asides between Sir Victor, Grimshaw, and Sir George, 
much maligning of the enemy by John Arthurs when 
Sir George was present, and much laugliing at him 
behind his back ; wonderful stories of the Australian 
uncle who had arrived opportunely and was scattering 
gold and bank-notes right and left amongst the * incor- 
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ruptible electors.* Sir Victor wished liis paity to suc- 
ceed, even though he had failed when he had tried 
himself, and took much pains for that purpose. He 
cared not one rush whether or no George Hervey was 
the man most fitted for the place, and was altogether 
incapable of understanding the noble purity of principle 
which he brought to the field. It was a seat to be 
won by the Libeiul party, that was all. This election 
for the moment distracted his attention from his own 
money difficulties ; besides, he had extracted a promise 
from Lady Okehampton that she should use all her 
influence to' have the marriage take place at once, and 
he felt that his difficulties would tlien be over. John 
Grimshaw meanwhile laughed in his sleeve as he saw 
the game the fair Helen was so manifestly playing, and 
thought how effectually such a game suited his purpose. 
The ruin that st^ired Sir Victor in the face should this 
marriage fail was a subject ever present to his mind. 
Should he at last be revenged for the insults of twenty 
years ! 

The sun shone brightly as George Hervey, amongst 
a crowd of electors, stood liefore the populace at the 
county town to ask their support, and declare his in- 
tentions. 'Ah! here was no pandering to popular 
opinion,' thought Frances. * The same words, the 
same sentiments as I have so often listened to at Cos- 
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tiik at tlu* }nil»lic.' Th 
spjuvil by the Australian, 
vey*8 voice, heard patiently 
soon drowned in the usual u 
of the unpopular candidate, 
from his own feelings by his i 
bably good-tempered, he remai 
yelled and hooted, and when th 
say in a short and pithy speec 
return him or leave him, but ht 
In vain the popular cries of, 'How 
about the Malt-Tax?' and simili 
at him. He would not pledge 1 
he would give a consistent su; 
measures as would be likely to w 
happiness of the people. Beyond 
The candidate on the adverse s: 
speech. He would promise any 
Listening to him, the populace 
that if he was rot''- 
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the show of hands being in favoui* of the Conservative 
candidate, a poll was demanded by Sir George Hervey's 
friends. Perhaps the person who at that moment cared 
the least about the result was our hero himself. But 
there was no time to think. He must be up and doing. 
He must work hard. There was much to be done, 
much to attend to. Flora Cavendish contrived, by 
various well-concerted schemes, to be with her cousin 
incessantly. She would press her attention on him, would 
work for him whether he would or no ; and when any- 
thing at all was given her to do, she would take infinite 
pains to let the company know she was the person who 
had done it; — talking as if she and Sir Greorge were 
one and the same in heart and interest. Sir Victor, 
however, was not to be hoodwinked by so open a 
manoeuvre. He and Arthurs, as they sat over their 
cigars in the smoking-room and passed in bitter review 
the characters which had been moving before them of 
late, showed that they had accurately taken the mea- 
sure of her mind and purpose. She was a successful 
schemer, they agreed, who had not quite landed her 
fish, but whom they would both have backed heavily 
to gain her object, as they considered George Hervey 
a pig-headed man. with nothing but religious crotchets 
in his head, and concluded that the strong-minded, 
unscrupulous, self-willed woman would have her way. 
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Two fittyii niujit i^lAjme K^foitj lli© eleetioQ«-*Ati(f they 
were clays of much excitement Fmtioei and Sir Cteoi^i^ 
never met ttv© ni dinner and ba^kjast, and tlii*n nnly 
once sat by each otlier; but even when side by sidp, 
Franooi oodld not iinder«tiuid why the miswem ahe got 
wf^re »hort, and why any altuAii>u t^i Co6ftingtoti dttj 
wa^ Ml cartjfidly avoided hv Sir George. All 
l>iiiiit^] her very much; and iigHin and l^^in it was i>a, 
her tongne to ask if anything she had dom or 
liod angert^l him, It wan^ tho ouaetess chmgB 
oppit^ased her so heavily. Once, when he deemed to 
soften a little in manner, she wn^ hepnninf* her {\\iph- 
tion, when a hand on her shoidder stopped her, and the 
most melodious of voices dropped these words : — 

' My dearest Miss Fortescue, for two reasons I nmst 
interrupt. Your dear mother and Claude are looking 
for you, and asked me to send you to the library ; and 
also, George dear, you know I was to copy those returns 
by this evening, and, with all the heart in the world t^ 
work for you, I have only just time to do it.* 

' But, Hora, I am sure it does not matter. KeaUy they 
are not wanted,' said the baronet, rather impatiently. 

' How can you say so ? It is like your imselfishness 
to spare me ; but I mean to be of use to you, in spite 
of yourself, as of yore. Come along.' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



SUCCESS. 



' Man*8 love is of man's life — a thing apart — 
Tis woman's whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart. 
And few there are whom these can not estrange.' 

Byron. 

' II f"Y DEAREST Kate, — ^You shall hear from no one 
-Lf-L but from me that yom* brother has won the 
stake he tried for. After all these long years that have 
passed over my head, Kate, I am again a member of the 
House of Commons. Let ns hope I am a wiser, as well 
as a much older man. I feel the responsibility now far 
more than I did then ; and though we have talked of 
success, I did not honestly think that, on the tenns I 
could concede, these people would return me. How- 
ever, here I am; and I was considerably ahead at 
the close of the poll. My friends worked very hard 
for me — no one harder than Grimshaw, — who seemed 
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to derive fresh energies in proportion as difficulties 
arose. I do not feel that I care about it as I once did, 
but I am sure it is good for me to go into the world 
again, and be contradicted a little. You six)il me too 
much. 

'You will wish to know something about the 
polling. Till the middle of the day I was a long way 
behind ; and, indeed, I felt at one moment that Cossing- 
ton and the old leather-chair would keep me for ever ; 
but, judging from the results, I suppose that the other 
side brought all their voters up early, for after two 
o'clock I got ahead, and kept there. It was pretty 
quiet ; but I hear that they are much disappointed, and 
have spent a good deal of money. One comfort is, I 
have not spent a shilling in the bribing way. 

' I owe much to my host, who was steady and energetic 
in his support. As for the Duchess, you would have 
laughed; nothing coidd exceed her zeal Everything 
that such a blind partisan could do she did, much that 
no one but she could have thought of. But when the 
numbers were announced she came forward and took 
both my hands, and shook them till my arms ached, 
and, I believe, would have kissed me, if it had been 
anywhere else but on a platform. What a good soul 
she is ! we owe her a great deal. 
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' So now for a London life again. 
' Frances Fortescue and her mother are here. I can't 
make Claude Trevelyan out ; but then young ones don't 
open to us old fellows. Pray God he may jnake her 
happy, poor child ! 

' Think of me in your prayera, Kate. I require them 
now more than ever. — Always your aflFectionate brother, 

' George G. Hervey/ 
* Castle Grange. 



' I leave this to-morrow.' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

TWO STRINGS TO A BOW. 

* '* Why are you wandering here, I pray ?'* 
An old man askcMl a maid one day. 
*' Looking for i)oi»pie8 so bright and rod, 
Father," she said, "I'm hither led." 
** Fie, fie ! " she heard him cry, 
"Poppies, 'tis known to all who rove, 
Grow in the field, and not in the grove." * 

Kenny. 

YES, it was over. Tlie excitement and expectation 
of the election liad passed away, and George 
Hervey had left Castle Grange as the new M.P. for the 
county. 

Sir Victor Trevelyan's party lingered on for a day or 
two ; and he, who was hospitable after his kind, what- 
ever his faidts may have been, would fain have kept 
them longer, but by slow degrees the bulk of the party 
melted away. John Arthurs was the first to announce 
that he must go next day. * The poor dear Duchess 
of Odiliam luis heard I am in her neighbourhood, and 
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must have me come and meet a set of people whom I 
know. Very sorry, I am sure, to go and have my soul 
dried up at that dreary house, with all those bores of 
men and stuck-up women ; but que voulez vous ? Friend- 
ship has its sacrifices,' he said. 

Those behind the scenes guessed rightly that Arthurs 
had requested Lord Caruthers, the son, to get him 
asked. Tliey would have relished the Duchess's answer 
to him had they known it : ' yes, the man may come. 
I suppose I needn't talk to liini ; for if there is a man 
I despise, it is he.' All knew that he would go from 
Castle Grange with a slanderous word of every one of 
its guests, — a sneer at those who were good, a betrayal 
of those who were bad, — that no one name would pass 
his viperous tongue unassailed ; and yet — from August 
till May — John Arthurs had the run of the best houses 
in England. 

Mr. Nemesis Fairley was the next to drop off. He 
declared that all the 'ological' societies in London were 
waiting his arrival ; that the scientific world announced 
itself at a standstill without him. So he departed on 
liis way; and the party left behind felt as if a dead 
weight had been removed from their atmosphere. 

Lord Harlech remained for a week longer. He was 
fond of Claude, as men are apt to be fond of each other 
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with no partietilar refusQii, «ive that they weit* bitiUitr 
offici-rs, and oecesaarily iiiucli throwa together, LofdJ 
Iluili^Ii icHjk rt fiiiicy tu Fiuuo«8 Forto^cttc, which wma 
!iat in the leait falling in love — at least he thought not» I 
— atid would discuss Claude'« ta«te» and hubit^s wiUi bar;' 
and aa for Frances, she wm glad to hear atiything tlmt 
might give liinU or ailiric© an to the life bifoR* her. 

SevomI tii»^ Mitia Cavendish had seen the twa 
talking together, and ihe hud mnimeated on it in no 
meaaurod hmguage to Lidy Oi-^numd, who wriuld put tip 
htr eyaglafiSi look steadily at her informant, df^dariiig 
ihut it nally mad^ hor qnita il! U^ think of such con- 
duct, would say it was really more than she could 
tolerate, and that she should speak to Sir Victor or 
Lady Okehampton; till Flora, afraid she had over- 
reached herself and said too much, would half retract, 
in a way wliich left, if possible, a worse impression than 
before on Lady Osmond's mind, if any mind she had. 

It seems a farce to speak of Claude and Frances as 
lovers, and yet as lovei*s they were treated by their 
respective parents and by many others of the party, and, 
of course, from morn to eve thrown into each other's 
society as if they could not exist apart, — riding, walk- 
ing, in doors or out of doors, — before meals and after 
meals, they were driven together by common tacit 
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consent. Tlie daily ride or walk with Claude came to 
be looked on with dread by Frances. What was it? 
Was Claude altered ? No. She could not say that he 
was other than he ever had been. Was she herself 
altered ? She felt she was. — She felt that her mind 
was opened and enlarged, — she felt that what had 
seemed endurable before was daily more and more 
intolerable. She had once or twice timidly tried to 
sound Claude upon various points and opinions of deep 
interest to her, and which she had much considered, 
but all in vain, and in despair slie would turn to 
such subjects as interested liim. WHien night came, 
she would seek sleep to rid herself of her wearying 
thoughts. It would not come, and the poor girl lay 
awake hour after hour, wondering what would be the 
end, and what life would be witli Claude ; w^hether 
there was such a thing as training aft^r marriage; 
whether he could be led to see things diflFerently. 
' It was,' she would say to herself, ' not even as if we 
were desperately fond of each other, then one might 
liope, but I cannot think Claude cares for me.' Then 
would come the crushing recollection of her promise. 
How far was tliat binding ? — her word, her promised 
faith. How she wished she could have tunied to her 
mother for help, but there she could not hope for 
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sy ni[mtbjr, so entimly waa the possessed with the idoa 
that she and CInudc were lEado for muih other. Sceiog 
C'lauilo in daily life, as Pcanoes had lately doEti, she had 
shuddtTwd iiis the siuucsrmg, nwjckiiig words of John 
Artliura had lAokti mi fH:;ho in the month of her be- 
trothed And then she would persuade bofself that 
bar word wm given, mid "by tt nh^ niu»t utand or falL 

Back again the thought would come, whether Claude 
wt^nhl ever cam ft>r her, and if so, would she love hiiu ? 
Would he not be capable of much good if he was sin* 
cercly attudiod to hin wifu 1 Sh« knew there was mnch 
that wag nice in him, miich of warm-heartedness, jiood 
temper, and gentlemanlike feeling, or she never would 
have consented to be his wife ; but was that suflBcient 
foundation for happiness ? Oh, was not the daily tedium 
of life at Lord Okehampton's far better ? Would not 
loneliness, banishment, and neglect be better, far better, 
than a loveless life with a man to whom she could not 
look up. 

Such were Frances' hourly reflections. 

What was Claude's view of life meantime ? Perhaps 
if we imagine a few days to have elapsed, and will 
take a look at a pair walking in the long fir wood 
at the back of the park, we shall know a little more 
about his feelin^i^s also. 
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It was a very bright sunny morning, and Helen 
Willoughby had arrayed herself soon after breakfast in 
the most becoming of walking dresses, the shortest of 
linsey skirts, the prettiest of hats, a smart walking-stick 
completing her get-iip. She casually passed through the 
billiard- room, and said she was going in search of the 
parsley-fern to the old fir copse. She laughed a merry 
goodbye to the two (Claude and Lord Harlech) who 
were playing, and disappeared down the hill on which 
the house stood. She walked some little distance, and 
for a young lady bent on botanical pursuits, she was 
singularly indifferent to the varieties of ferns which 
she passed on her road. Still she pressed on her way, 
switcliing the tips of the branches with the end of 
her stick, humming now an air in Fanst, and now an 
old English melody, and laughing to herself at the 
thoughts that suggested themselves to her as she re- 
viewed the ' state of parties ' at Castle Grange. Once 
or twice she paused and turned her head for an 
instant back on the path she had pursued, but still she 
walked on. Again she turned round, but whatever she 
may have expected to see, not a human being was in 
sight. She tapped her foot impatiently and frowned, as 
she said half-aloud, ' Have I made a fool of myself after 
all ? What folly !' There was a slight rustle amongst the 



tr^4 behttid her, oiid a man spmug on to the imllu 
Helen iimied round. Need we say that it waa Claodo 
Trevf*IyaD who sUickI by lier mde ? * You hi^ie^ Mr. 
Tri^vdyan ! How in the name of fortune did yoti gui^ 
here T I thought yon were mt^ with Lord Hark*<4i for 
the next two honri,* mid tho young lady, with what 
aniaunt of tnith we will not pretend t^o my. 

'Wtdl, you knoWi you talked of ferns, Miai Wfl- 
longhby, 80 when I had mUi&d Harlech, I tliought I 
wouki cut iict08« the park, and nhow you where there • 
arc K«iiutii!S, much b«ftt**r than thc«se/ 

' ]{'^ v< TV kiivi of you. I 'nx very gmtofu], but don't 
let me take up your time/ 

* My time could not be better employed. Come this 
way. Do you mind a rough path, and sometimes a 
dirty one?* 

'Do you think, now, that this looks as if I should 
mind roughing it V said Helen, putting out a tiny foot, 
shod witli what she was pleased to call a thick boot. 

* Well, it 's not very business-like, but perhaps it will 
do. At all events, it 's very pretty to see such a neat 
chavasurc* 

* Nonsense, Mr. Trevelyan ! Show me the way, will 
you V and Helen proceeded to explain what sort of fern 
she was looking for, and how she meant to put it in her 
fernery in Belgravia. * And then you will come and see 
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it when you come and see us, for I know you will be 
quartered quite near, in Chelsea Barracks. Ah, but I 
forgot,' she said, ' you *11 be married, and perhaps Frances 
won't let you come.' 

' Frances not let me come ! What do you mean ? 
Besides, I don't know when I 'm to marry her, I 'm sure.' 

' Don't you ? Why, Sir Victor was giving me every 
detail yesterday at fullest length, and telling me how 
devoted you were to her, how anxious you were to be 
married, and of all sorts and kinds of plans that you had 
made. It all sounded so bright and pleasant. Frances 
is a happy girl to be able to spend her life in this lovely 
place. I am sure she must be enchanted with it !' said 
Helen with a sigh, which was not altogether artificial. 

* Hum. Well, if she is delighted she takes a very odd 
way of showing it,' said Claude gloomily. * I can't say 
that it is what I should have thought. I never can get 
her to talk about the place or anytliing belonging to the 
horses or the kennels, or any of our last improvements ; 
she begins about cottages, or poor people, or schools, as 
if she was a parson.* 

* Oh, Mr. Trevelyan, you don't mean to say she doesn't 
delight in going to the stables with you ? If it was me,' 
and she stopped, — ' but then I am so dreadfully fond of 
all country things,' said Helen, as if she could have 
said more had she dared. 



...o i ii inM', ana luriica 
ami tlir loveliest of vioh't eyi 
hushes, met his. *1 know sh 
little me; but you need not . 
plainly, Claude — Mr. Trevelyan 
very foolish and giddy, but i 
better. Ah me!' and the youi 
or other, contrived that a tear 
f the beautiful eyes, and hang for t 

Claude turned white and red I 
of temptation than his weak nat\ 
was with something more like Ic 
felt, that he sat down by Helen, 
he said — 

• How do you dare say such 
Helen, darling, you are worth to m< 
I have known for a long time tha 
love her, and now I know also th 
more and more every hour of my ] 

* O hush, how can you say so 
said, as Claudp ^^^ ' ' 
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love like this/ and she rose from the seat and turned 
from him, with something of dejectedness of manner, 
which completely overcame in Claude all recollection of 
Frances, and his father and his plighted troth. 

' Helen,' he said, with passionate emotion, ' what 
does that signify ? Only tell me that you care for me, 
and that you will let me love you, my whole life shall 
be given to you. As for my marriage, I '11 break it oflF. 
I will indeed. I will brave my father. Only tell me 
you love me, darling, and that you will share my fate.* 

' How can I tell you so, Claude,* said Helen, ' when 
you are yet engaged ? Let go my hand. No ; well, 
and I can't help it, if you will,' and Helen stood there 
silent for a moment, astonished at the crisis she had 
brought about, which, however desirable she might have 
thought it in the distance, she found very diflficult to 
manage rightly at that precise moment, for Claude gave 
her no time for reflection. Now that he had passed the 
Eubicon, and spoken out the thoughts which had been 
smouldering in his heart for some days, he would take 
no denial. He pressed Helen anxiously for an answer. 
' Would she and could she love him V Such words are 
not often answered by a plain ' Yes ' or * No,' and this 
was no exception to the rule ; but whatever answer he 
finally obtained, it was one with which he appeared 
well satisfied ; and little would any one who had met 



.. . n;i(l nrrii xtujuuoi 
ii|». imd that tlicy WiTe behavi 
oiourred to either of them. C 
now, and Helen felt triumphant 
him very well, and that she shou 
able for the rest of her days. 

Once or twice as they neaied \ 
to them both that they might hi 
scenes to go through. To do H 
woman enough to know that, as 
there had been no great love bi 
Claude, and she could comfort hers* 
break Frances* heart to find that 
given his allegiance to another worn 
— ah ! that was altogether another i 
be thought of l»y either party with< 
of alarm. It was an anxious mome 
what was best to be done, and cou 
tion. Sir Victor must be told at c 
hampton also, that was certain. 

Could Frances ho- ' 
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being enacted she was undergoing slow torture dming a 
walk in the company of Sir Victor and Miss Cavendish. 
Sir Victor had been talking to her in a more than 
usually affectionate way, and had been telling her of 
great improvements he meant to make on the property, 
and how much he hoped from her guidance of Claude 
and her influence over his tenants. This was very try- 
ing, but it was even worse to have the intervals in the 
conversation filled up by Flora Cavendish's comments 
and suggestions, and it seemed a climax when she began 
to talk of George Hervey as ' dear George/ and spoke 
as if nothing was done at Cossington except with and by 
her advice. Frances had endured ; it had been a long 
weary walk and her spirits were at zero. She could do 
nothing but ponder again and again which was right — to 
* break her troth/ or to give her hand without her love. 
They were long and fearful struggles, and the poor child 
had not a soul to turn to. Possibly, had she been at 
Cossington, the sympathy of Mrs. Drummond would 
have overcome her reluctance to speak on such a sub- 
ject. As it was, she had to grind on alone, for to write 
of all this was impossible. Therefore it was that we 
said, could Frances Fortescue have seen the interview 
we have reported, her spirits would have bounded with 
delight. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A DEFAULTER. 

* It is best to be merry and wise ; 
It is best to Ikj honest and true ; 
It is best tt) be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.* 

LORD HARLECH was a little surprised when aaude 
came into his bedroom before dinner, and after 
wandering about the room a good deal, taking up most 
of the things on the table in an absent way, tlirew liim- 
self back in an arm-chair, exclaiming — 

' I say, old fellow, I 'm in a deuce of a mess, and I 
have come to you for a bit of help out of the hole I We 
got myself into/ 

* What *s the matter, Trevelyan, and how can I help 
you ? I 'm sure I will, if I can. Out with it.' 

As we know what had happened, we will not follow 
Claude through the history of his changed affections, 
which he then unfolded to his brother officer. He told 
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the facts of the case in a simple way, and then ended 
by saying— 

' And now I have to face the governor, who has been 
looking to Frances' money to right the property ; and 
you know Helen liasn't a sixpence. What am I to do 
to appease him ? I will not give up Helen. I don't 
mind poverty; you know I have a trifle of my own, 
enough just to save us from starving, — ^but as to my 
fatlier, I'm afraid he is dreadfully hard up now ; and it 
won't be a pleasant interview.' 

' No, indeed, it won't, but there 's nothing for it now. 
You must, injustice to Miss Fortescue, speak out directly. 
She is too noble-heaited a girl to be angry with you, 
knowing, as she does, that the marriage was neither of 
your seeking nor of hers : and between you and me, I 
don't think it will make her very unliappy, for I am 
sure that — without wishing to pay you a bad compli- 
ment — she is not in love with you. Do you think 
she is?' 

* No ; I don't think she is. I hope I should not have 
been such a scoundrel as that would amoimt to.' 

* I advise you also to face your fate at once. There 
can be no sort of good in delaying. Tell Miss Fortescue 
yourself first and then tell your father.' 

' I wish I could \iTite and tell the governor,' said 






and r , ^^^ ^hat 
**« have tn ^^'^ 
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' Think, my good fellow? — why, that you must not 
expect any such thing. How can I interfere in the 
matter ? No ; I '11 back you up, and help you in any 
other way ; but you must tell your own story.' 

After some more talk, which did not tend much to 
clear up the cloud on Claude's brow, he left the room, 
and Lord Harlech was left to his reflections. Not- 
withstanding the unsatisfactory way in which it had 
been brought about, there was something after all of 
relief in liis mind in hearing of the broken engage- 
ment. He admired Frances very much, and had 
always thought that she was far too superior a woman 
to wast« her life upon his careless, empty-headed 
brother officer. He had never thought of falling in 
love with her, because there was that utter absence 
of all coquetry in Frances that made anything like 
flirtation quite impossible with her, but now he felt 
dimly conscious that he was relieved at the change 
of circumstances — why, he would have been puzzled 
to say at that moment, but so it was. 

Was Frances Fortescue pleased when Claude came 
up to her after dinner, and said, ' May I speak to you 
alone for a few minutes?' She turned as pale as the 
white roses in her hair, and it was a frightened scared 
face that met his. If he had ever doubted that what 

Q 



was no licl]). She tli(>u;^^lit 
was [loiug to make her fix 
Oh ! was there no escape ? 
bind her to certain misery — 
loveless life ? Which way I 
she to do ? She followed Cla 

f feeling as if she was going tc 

' He stopped, and shut the do 

and then, with a deep feeling 
I her and stood beside her ; a d 

( ^ and his eyes were bent on the § 

. ■ well he might, for it was a strai 

I" say. Frances looked up, surpri 

,* white face gave him courage 

; ■ happier, at all events. 

* Well^ Claude,' she said at h 
l> to say to me V and her voice w 

* Frances, I feel as if I ^ 
scoundrel to speak to you, an 
find words to sav wV.of t 
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and to entreat your forgiveness. Hush! don't speak 
till you know and hear perhaps the strangest request 
that ever fell from a man's lips. Frances, will you 
give me back my plighted word? — will you give me 
ray freedom? I have broken faith with you, for I 
love another woman, and have told her so. No ; listen, 
Frances ! — hear me to the end. I feel as if I deserved 
your bitter scorn, and I have no excuse to make for 
myself. I would never have asked this had I thought 
I could make you happy. You know I could not 
do it, Frances. Tell me, dear, that you forgive me;' 
and Claude leant his head on the chimney-piece, and 
sighed with a heavy sigh that seemed unnatural in 
one who was usually so light-hearted and careless. The 
sigh came from his feeling of self-abasement. 

Moment by moment had the colour been deepening 
on Frances' cheek as she listened to the extraordinary 
request of her promised husband, when he paused in 
very shame and self-reproach. ' Thank God !' were the 
only words tliat passed her lips for some minutes, and 
she shook from head to foot. She could hardly realize 
that it was her freedom that was given back to her, and 
her vanity might have been mortified had she had time 
to think. Her first feeling was one of intense relief; 
her next, that a man who could have acted thus, was 
one to whom it would indeed have been misery to be 
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bound. 8tiU &he could iiat fa^l t|ait4^ blameless ; iliere- 
fuR% with an affectdcm and gi^iitleneia unui^ial in her 
manner to him, »he took his lifiud and sud^ * Dear 
Claude, I am gkd you ai^ bmver tban I am. I knew 
we wect! dot suited to he more tbaxi oou&iua, and I have 
bc*eii too great ii coward to say 9a Yes; I am very 
ihaukfuL We could mit have? bt^en Imppy; ami, 
Cliiude, I know your mind is fidl of ^If-r^yroach ; 
and I am honest enoogb to t^ll you that people ^'ill 
ermdemn you. But I am so thankful ;* and she hurst 
'mU> teoTH. ' 1 w^fts not fitted to many you. I do not 
feel aa if I c^uld ever have made your home happy, 
Claude, don't blame yourself so much. Indeed I for- 
give you. We have both been veiy wrong to have let 
others inlluence us as we have done, but we must be 
brave now, — I will help you ; and believe nie that for 
ever I will look on you as the dear cousin you used to 
be long ag(». I think I need not ask who it is you 
love ? I hope she will make you happier than ever 1 
could. Dear Claude, do not look so miserable. But 
you must be ([uite open now : if I do not object, or 
say you have behaved ill, no one else shall. I^t us 
say it is by mutual agreement, and it will help you 
much. I am sure it is. It is a sorry business we have 
made of the whole tiling, but let bygones be bygones. 
I will do all I can with my mother and your father. 
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Claude, thank God that we found out the truth in time. 
Come, look up! don't be so wretched. I know you 
want to tell me about it all, but I must not wait now. 
Tell your father this evening now at once, and trust 
me. I could take the whole onus on my own shoulders, 
but that would not be true or honest. But depend 
upon it I will help you, and this is a lesson of life we 
can never forget; don't let it pass from your heart; 
don't ever again be weak enough to do what you feel 
is wrong, because you haven't moral courage to face 
some difficulty. I am speaking for myself quite as 
much as for you. Claude, I am very thankful to 
think that this sad portion of our lives is finished. 
God bless you! We will remember always we are 
cousins. I '11 tell my mother too. Poor Lord Okehamp- 
ton won't get rid of me after all.' 

Frances went straight to her own room, threw herself 
on her knees, and thanked God for the light that had 
come to her path, for the freedom that she had re- 
covered, and for all she felt she had been spared of 
misery. She prayed long and earnestly — prayed that 
her life might yet be of some use, that she might learn 
to bear the little crosses of life at home more patiently ; 
and as she went back to the drawing-room, she said to 
herself, * After all, in life's work, it is not so much 
" what you do as how you do it " that signifies.' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

BEARDING THE LION. 

* The first thing we do, let 's kill all the lawyers.* 

Henry VI. 

* Stay, my lord, 
And let your reason with your choler question 
What 'tis you go about.' 

Henry VII I. 

THERE are few things in life more curious to watch 
than the apathetic manner in which people 
seemingly pursue its daily events, — eat, drink, laugh, 
and talk, whilst their hearts are entirely absorbed 
by other things — how when a soul is torn with 
deepest emotion, one may see the veriest trifles ap- 
parently engrossing the attention of the person so 
suffering; how the same rule applies equally to all 
passions : ambition, love, jealousy, or maybe anger, 
raging in individuals who all the wliile may seem 
entirely occupied with the circumstances of the hour. 
Such is life, and such was life at Castle Grange 
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that evening. The party assembled behaved as if 
nothing unusual had happened; and yet three of 
them had seen one of the greatest changes that can 
happen in life pass over their heads that day — Claude, 
Frances, and Helen; and yet this particular evening 
passed exactly like its fellows, whUst music and tea 
and conversation filled up the time as usual. There 
was nothing to attract attention; and little did Sir 
Victor think of the storm that would take place in 
that very room ere he sought his pillow. Grimshaw 
was still an inmate, and had been inwardly chafing 
all the evening at the wording of an invitation of Sir 
Victor's to his son, conveyed pretty much in these 
terms — 

* By the way, Grimshaw, I saw that son of yours 
hanging about your house. You may tell him that if 
he likes he may go into Spratt's copse and pick up a 
few rabbits. The keeper will shoot them if he doesn't.' 

Insults such £is these were ever fresh fuel added 
to the injuries of former days. None of them were 
forgotten. 

Time wore on, the ladies left the room, and the 
men of the party dropped oflf one by one, Lord Harlech, 
as he left, giving Claude a look which might be thus 
interpreted : * Screw up your courage, and out with 
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it/ The butler came in and extinguished sundry 
lamps and candles, and still Claude lingered. Sir 
Victor had been reading the Times, and had taken 
no heed that his son, contrary to his usual habits, 
remained in the room. Claude turned over the leaves 
of the Edivlmrgh Beview, and glanced from time to 
time at his father in an anxious, nervous way. But 
the leaders were interesting, and Sir Victor did not 
give sign of attending to anything else. Claude 
coughed; still his father read on. Then he got up 
and moved nearer the fire, witliin a few yards of 
where the elder gentleman was sitting, but the reader 
remained engrossed. There was no help for it. Claude 
felt he must speak; he could bear waiting no more. 
A vision of bright blue eyes, and the feeling of a hand 
that had but lately clasped his with a heightened pres- 
sure, came across him to strengthen him. Then, seeing 
the tray the servants had left there, he filled liimself a 
glass of brandy, tossed it off, and nerving liimself 
with tliis fictitious strength, went up to Sir Victor, 
and putting his hand on liis chair, began : ' My dear 
father, are you very busy, or can you spare me ten 
minutes' conversation?* When he had got so far he 
felt he should have been glad if the floor had opened, 
and the earth swallowed him up. 
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Sir Victor looked up : ' Holloa ! Claude, you here ! 
Well, what have you got to say, my boy. that won't 
keep till to-morrow? Something about the shooting, 
I suppose? Of course, I know it's infernally bad! 
But what more can I do, when every soul is a poacher 
all round ? Upon my word it 's too bad !' 

'No, father, it was not exactly about the shooting 
that I wanted to talk now. It was about my marriage.' 

' Hey !' said Sir Victor, putting the paper down, 
and sitting up in his chair. ' Oh, of course, I can 
attend to that. Well, I hope it will not be long now 
before you are made a happy man. I had a bit of 
talk with my lady, and she seemed to think the begin- 
ning of June would do nicely; and as for Frances, 
you ought to know best whether that time will suit 
her.' 

'Ah, it's exactly about Frances I want to speak, 
my dear father. I have been thinking about the matter 
for some time ; and though I am afraid you may not 
approve of what I say, I think I ought to be open, 
and teU you that I do not think Frances and I care 
enough about each other to be happy as man and 
wife; and that, though I like her very much as a 
cousin and a friend, that — that ' — and the young man 
paused for a word. The pause was of no duration. 
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engaged to Frances; but circumstances brought an 
explanation about, and Miss Helen WOloughby — ' 

' Helen Willoughby ! that minx, that penniless 
adven — ' 

* Hold, hold, sir, or by heaven, my father though you 
be, you will rue such words,' said Claude, maddened by 
the word that would have been applied to his new love. 
' I love Helen, and she loves me. I am of age, and you, 
even you, can't bully me into a marriage distasteful to 
me in all ways, especially since I know that I might 
be happy with another woman.' And Claude paused 
for breath. 

' Very well, very well, sir, then all I can say is go, 
and my curse go with you. You will be a beggar, a 
pauper, and so shall I. But that matters not to you, 
ungrateful, unnatural son! Not one shilling shall I 
leave you; and the property is mortgaged beyond all 
redemption. Now you know the truth. You will 
leave this house, of which I am yet master, and you 
will never enter it as long as I am alive. Tliat will be 
your sentence. I will not speak to Miss Fortescue; 
and you shall tell your own disgraceful story. As for 
that woman Helen, she and her vile intriguing family 
must leave my roof.' He paused for breath, and his 
son rejoined — 
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they could not be kept any longer, and the mortgagees 
would inevitably foreclose. A small wonder that he sat 
there so still and deathlike, for now that he was alone 
he had not even strength to swear. He groaned in 
utter misery. Wild thoughts of suicide came across 
him ; he felt as if madness itself would be a relief The 
most curious fact was the way in which all his affection 
for his son disappeared. He had hitherto had that one 
soft point in his hard character. The moment the 
interests of father and son ran counter to each other, 
the father's selfishness overbalanced everything else in 
the mean ungenerous heart. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. There was Grim- 
shaw. People said Grimshaw was ricL Grimshaw 
was his servant ; Grimshaw would help. He rang the 
bell with a violence that left the handle in his hand. 
The astonished butler arrived expecting to find that 
something was on fire. 

* Tell Mr. Grimshaw I want liim.' 

* I think, Sir Victor, that Mr. Grimshaw has been in 
bed some time.' 

'Fool! did I ask you what you thought?' said the 
baronet, with a passion that the butler could not under- 
stand. However, in his rage, he had just sense enough 
to remember that if he had a favour to ask of a man it 
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his pen carefully, and smiled at the rows of figures before 
him ; they were hardly such as would have caused a 
smile on the face of most men of business in relation 
to their client's aflfairs. But there were the figures — 
resources of all kinds, £5000; liabilities, interest of 
money borrowed, and charges of various kinds, £36,000. 
Yes, the figures were incontrovertible, and the agent 
gazed at them and took a pinch of snuff, and poked 
the fire. ' At last,* he said, ' at last he is in my power. 
Ah, Dobbs and Co.. Morris and Son, Tilney Brothers, 
all, all represented by John Grimshaw, the man of busi- 
ness, the slave, the dog, who was always to find money, 
to hear liis family treated with scorn, to have no pride, 
no feeling, to receive nothing but contempt ; and I have 
my revenge at last in my hands, and the worm has 
turned. It must answer,' he said ; * even the marriage 
cannot take place now in time to hinder the exposi, 
the shame, for it must come at once. Hush! what 
was that?' and the lawyer started as a knock was 
heard, and with a hurried movement the papers were 
covered. 

' It 's me, Grimshaw, my good fellow,' said Sir Victor. 
' Not gone to bed, I see. I 'm come to smoke a cigar 
with you. Have one ? — ^they are real puros. But per- 
haps you prefer a pipe?' he said rather scornfully, un- 
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able even when he came to ask a favour to refrain from 
the arrogance he must ever sliow to the dependant. 

' I want to talk to you a bit/ said the baronet, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand, and turning the ann-chair, 
into which he had thrown himself, with its back alike 
to the light and to Grimshaw. 'The truth is that, 
what with all this business at the election, besides the 
bother of having people in the house, I've never a 
moment to call my own, and now I find I must speak 
about business which I have delayed from day to day.' 

Grimshaw's eyebrows lifted slightly. What was 
coming next ? he thought. 

' My good fellow,' said the patron, puffing a whiflf of 
smoke leisurely into the air, ' there are no secrets be- 
tween us. I 'm in a great perplexity as to what to do. 
You know better than I do how we are situated about 
the property, how coimter everything has run for me, 
how unfortunate my speculations have been, how hard 
up we are for money. It 's no use mincing the matter, 
and I won't pretend to try and make out things better 
than they are. 

' I 'm afraid they are rather bad. Sir Victor, and that 
money is scarce.' 

' All, well, it 's a dreadful thing to come into a pro- 
perty and not have it clear, and you know how embar- 
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rassed this was, but that's iieither here nor there. 
Grimshaw, we have always been friends, and I look 
upon you as one of the family, and now I am still fur- 
ther embarrassed by circumstances that have occun^ed 
to-day, and which make me wish more than ever for 
your advice and assistance. I am going to tell you 
what I have only just heard, and what I am sure will 
grieve and surprise you as it did me. My son, Mr. 
Trevelyan — ('Confound the young idiot!' added Sir 
Victor to himself) — has found occasion to break off his 
engagement to Miss Fortescue ; and this blow has fallen 
on me like a thunderclap.' Here Sir Victor could no 
longer sustain the dignity of the communication, and 
lapsed into his usual manner. ' Upon my soul, Grim- 
shaw, I can 't teU what to do. It 's cruel work, when 
here I have been toiling for years managing and plan 
ning to get this rich wife for him.' 

John Grimshaw for once was taken aback. He sat 
speechless for some moments at the suddenness with 
which that which he could have most wished for had 
come on him. 

Sir Victor, with the natural selfishness of his charac- 
ter, paid no heed to his silence, but sat reflecting on the 
next subject he had to broach. At last he collected 
his thoughts, and with a ' Well ?' he looked round at 

R 
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the astonished agent. Grinishaw felt he must say 
something. 

' I am indeed terribly shocked, sir. I hardly know 
what to say/ and in truth he did not. ' But is this 
really a fact?' 

' A fact, man. Do you suppose,* said Sir Victor 
angrily, 'that I should invent such a cursed piece of 
folly? No. You know my son ; he has chosen to fall in 
love with that daughter of Lady Osmond Willoughby, 
a girl without a shilling, and has broken with Miss 
Fortescue; that's what he has done, the fool; that's 
what I came to tell you ; that 's what is coming to us,' 
added the angry father, regardless of his dignity, or of 
the tone which he had till now preserved in the con- 
versation. He was for the present moment a man in 
hopeless diificulties, and that was alL 

Meanwhile, during these few moments of conversa- 
tion, Grimshaw had run his mind over the position, and 
had come to the conclusion that help must be what Sir 
Victor had come to ask. Now was his moment. The 
triumph had come. Should he speak at once or delay ? 
He was a man of quick perceptions, and could rapidly 
see the field before him. What woxild be the conse- 
quence of declaring himself? Which was the wiser 
course ? to lead his victim yet further into the toils, if 
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possible, or to declare himself now, now, at tliis very 
moment ? If Sir Victor's ruin was proclaimed at once, 
he felt that Frances, who was of age, and in full posses- 
sion of her large property, was just the girl to come 
forward, — to come forward all the more because she 
had been ill-treated by Claude, and to offer all help and 
assistance to Sir Victor Trevelyan ; and he knew Sir 
Victor well enough to know that he was a man who 
would accept such aid even from a woman ; besides, as 
we said long ago, he had a glimmering idea in his head 
of the feeling of Flora for Sir George Hervey, as well as 
of the affection of tlie latter for Frances. Would it not 
be at all events a heavy blow to Flora to find that 
Frances was free ? 

All this passed through his mind like lightning. He 
decided. He woxild wear the mask yet a little longer, 
till the broken engagement became known ; till Helen, 
upon whose nature he well calculated, should, on her 
part, have so riveted her chains as to leave Claude no 
chance of escape ; till Frances was away and no rumour 
of the matter could reach her. Yes, he would wait ; and 
when Sir Victor, in a far different manner and tone from 
that with which he generally addressed * my agent,' 
began, ' My dear Grimshaw, I have treated you like one 
of the family, and I have told you all, and now I want 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

mSREPRESENTATION. 

' Whispering tongues can iwison tmth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. ' 

Ck)LERIDOE. 

* O my best sir, take heed. 
Take heed of lies ; truth, though it troubles 
Some minds that are both darksome and dangerous minds, 
Yet it preserves itself, comes off pure, innocent, 
And like the sun, though never so eclipsed, 
Must break in glory. O sir, lie no more. ' 

Beaumont and Fletchkr. 

GEORGE HERVEY was sitting with his sister at 
breakfast at Cossington, and discussing with her 
the plans for the summer. He must go up to town at 
once to take his seat in the House of Commons, and, 
of course, he must remain in town for the session. He 
did not much look forward to that or to anything ; he 
had been settling with Mrs. Drummond that she should 
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not gg up to town till after Easter. She did not 
wish to go at all, but with her higli, keen sense of 
duty, had determined to forego her own taste for quiet 
and for retreat in the eountrj^, and to go up and do the 
honours of her brother's house in London. She saw 
that he was out of spirits, and that he did not seem to 
recover as she had expected from the anxiety of the 
election. It made her uneasy ; he had wont to be so 
calm and happy. What was it ? They discussed the 
various arrangements necessary for his absence. At 
last Mrs. Dioimmond rose to leave the room, just as 
the post came in ; and saying, ' Ah, there are plenty of 
letters; these and the Ti7ac8 will keep you occupied 
whilst I finish my work,' she left the room. 
• George Ilervey turned over his letters idly ; they did 
not look interesting ; however, he opened them one by 
one as tliey came, casting the while rather longing 
glances at the newspaper, as it was duty, not inclina- 
tion, that made him read his correspondence first. At 
last he took up one that had an elaborate scarlet mono- 
gram, and directed in a liandwriting that he knew very 
well. Little cared he for the cousin whose attentions 
were thus continually showered on him, but his eye 
had caught the post-mark, ' Castle Grange,' — Castle 
Grange, where he knew that she he loved so deeply 
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was living, she of whom he imagined he never now 
allowed himself to think, but whose face was ever 
before his eyes, but of whom he never spoke. Will the 
sternest critic venture to cast the first stone, if his 
thoughts turned to her with an unconscious longing 
that she had thus had the right to address him ? As he 
I'ead his colour changed again and again. To account 
for this we must look over his shoulder and read the 
letter, which was thus worded : — 

* Castle Grange, Wvdnesday. 

' My dearest George, — I have been intending to write 
to you for some days past, to inquire about your plans, 
and to find out when you and dear Kate think of going 
to town ; but we really have had such dreadful scenes 
here, and I have been so pained by all I have wit- 
nessed, that I had not the courage to write. However, 
as what has happened cannot remain a secret, it is well 
that you should hear it from me and not from a stranger. 
Dear George, your tender, kind nature, I am sure, would 
have been pained at the way in which your jyroUgiCy 
Miss Fortescue, has behaved. (It only shows that one 
must not be taken in by these innocent-mannered young 
ladies.) Well, in three words, what has happened is this : 
Frances Fortescue has broken off her engagement with 
Claude Trevelyan, and though there is some absurd 
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story of a flirtation of his with little Helen Willoughby, 
why, even you know what that means. You will, I 
daresay, hear it said that it is by mutual consent, but I 
saw the whole thing. Well, all this is sad enough ; still, 
a girl may change her mind; but fortunately I have seen 
a little more than most of them here, and I know that 
Frances is anxious to secure Lord Harlech, and she is 
just the kind of girl not to give the world a chance of 
saying she flirted with him, so she breaks off her 
engagement, and leaves the sinking ship. By the way, 
I had forgotten to tell you, that Sir Victor is furious 
with his son, and there are strange rumours of diffi- 
culties in which he is placed. Claude is gone, and the 
Willoughbys, of course, are gone. Frances and Lady 
Okehampton left directly ; they are gone to London, to 
St. James Square, I believe — in pursuit of the yoimg 
peer, of course. 

' I am quite sorry to write what I am sure gives you 
pain, as anything must which lowers one's opinion of 
a person to whom one has been kind. 

'I don't hear any news. Henry is veiy lauch 
occupied with a plan for draining Pad-moor, and he 
wants you to get a day and come over. I go home 
to-morrow. Do come and see us before you leave for 
London. 
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' Of course, I am congratulated on all sides on my 
cousin's success. The next best thing to being clever 
one's-self is to have clever relations. Write to me at 
home, and believe me, dearest George, always affection- 
ately yours, Flora.' 

It was a cruel letter, cruel and false; but of the 
falsity George Hervey knew nothing. He said to him- 
self he did not believe it. It coxild not be that his idol, 
she whom he thought simplicity and truthfulness itself, 
could be so faithless ; and yet here were the words of 
an inmate of the house, his own cousin, who, as he 
thought, coTild have no object in what she said, ex- 
cept one of friendship, and a wish to spare his feelings 
by softening the heavy bitter blow. There was a 
footstep outside ; instinctively he crushed the letter in 
his hand, and turned from his sister as she entered. 
She shoTild not see that letter. Even though Frances 
was so cruelly wrong, he woxild not be the one to 
blazon it abroad ; and for the first time in his life he 
withheld his confidence from his gentle sister. It was 
a mistake which brought much sorrow to him. She 
would have read the riddle, and at all events could 
have set in a truer light part of the circumstances which 
Flora had sq fearfully garbled. He went forth to 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

UNMASKED AT LAST. 

*Aiid what security inaintaius 
Their right and title.' 

Hudihras. 

DAYS passed on. Castle Grange was untenanted 
save by Sir Victor and the man of business. 
Claude Trevelyan was in London, and the world had 
been made aware of three facts : His father had as 
good as turned him out of doors ; he was ofif with his 
old love ; and he was very much on with the new. For 
the time being he was desperately in love. Helen, who 
knew nothing of money except how to spend it, laughed 
at the rage of Sir Victor, accepted Claude's beautiful 
presents with the sweetest of smiles, rode with liim, 
walked with him, and was radiant with success and 
happiness. That she had behaved in a way that ought 
to have made her thoroughly ashamed of herself never 
entered her head. All was fair in love she woidd 
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laughingly say, and would add, what was true enough, 
that there had been really no love in the case in 
Claude's first engagement. She pooh-poohed the idea 
of Sir Victor continuing to quarrel with his son, and, in 
short, made up her mind that things would turn out as 
she liked; went into fits of laughing at the idea of 
Claude earning money, and coaxed Lady Osmond into 
ordering a trousseatt that would have been fit for a 
Duchess. The marriage was to take place immediately, 
and the young people were to live on Claude's allow- . 
ance and pay. Of what this meant Helen had no more 
idea than a baby. But it is not with this self-willed 
couple that we have to do. They have made their own 
selfish wills and passions their masters, and they must 
buy their experience of life. Every sin brings its 
punishment sooner or later in one shape or another, 
and their case proved no exception to the general rule. 

Meanwhile the crisis had arrived at Castle Grange, 
and if we will convey ourselves there on the morning 
of Lady Day we shaU see how the first part of John 
Grimshaw's revenge was carried out. 

Sir Victor was sitting by himself in the stately dining- 
room ; he had quarrelled with his only son, and he was 
alone in the world. His reflections were not cheerful 
as he looked forth from the windows down the glades 
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of the Park, which was beginning to wear its first spring 
aspect of beauty. He cared not for nature even in its 
fullest richness ; it touched neither his heart nor his 
senses. He stood there gazing on the view, with a 
feeling of cynical dislike to every human being. Sud- 
denly the door opened and the butler appeared, and said 
in a hesitating voice, ' Mr. Grimshaw's compliments, 
and he wishes your presence in the business-room, sir.' 

' Grimshaw has sent for me ! You are mad, Tilney,' 
said Sir Victor, really thinking what he said. His 
astonishment was so unboimded that it checked the 
outbreak of passion which such a proceeding would 
otherwise have called forth. 

*No, sir; Mr. Grimshaw has five gentlemen with 
him, — some of those London gentlemen, sir,' said the 
butler, in a voice that implied he knew more of the 
nature of the matter than he said. 

' Confound it ! I suppose he 's afiraid to trust them 
alone for some nonsensical reason of his own. Well, I 
must humour the dolt; I'll come. Grimshaw must 
be cracked, I think ;' and lighting a cigar the baronet 
proceeded leisurely to the business room. 

It was a walk which would occupy some minutes. 
He went down the long galleries, through suites of 
drawing-rooms, and along the Etruscan corridors, in a 
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meditative mood, gazing at the pictui-cs, bronzes, and 
sculptured gems which he had collected with so much 
care, looking at them in an absent way. Once he 
stopped on his journey ; it was before his son's picture, 
painted when he was a laughing happy child of four 
years old. It had been a marvellous likeness in its 
day, and it was ridiculously like the young guardsman 
now. For once in his life Sir Victor sighed a bitter 
heavy sigh, a sigh given partly to the absent son ; 
the son he had banished in his mad rage, but much 
more to the failure of his deeply-laid and long-con- 
certed schemes. There he was now, he thought, 
quite alone; of what avail the luxuries which sur- 
rounded him ? But the subject would not bear reflection. 
Sir Victor Trevelyan passed on; and catching sight 
of himself in a mirror reaching firom floor to ceiling, 
he marvelled at the worn and aged figure that met his 
gaze. Ah, yes, he thought he was getting on in life, 
and what had he to look to ? What would be his old 
age alone in that sumptuous psilace ; alone, when he 
had meant his grandchildren to gi-ow up around liim, 
and had looked forward to a possible peerage- -long 
his ambition, — and which he hoped might be bestowed 
on him as the reward of many years' services given 
to the Government. He could not boar his own 
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thoughts. Grimshaw and the accounts were better 
than this. He must go up to town and get away 
from these gloomy fancies. What was the day of 
the month? — the 25th. Ah! were not many of the 
bills he had drawn, and which Grimshaw had indorsed, 
due on that day, — they must be renewed, for the 
rents would go to the mortgagees. However, he 
whistled as he went along, and paused a moment 
ere he turned the handle of the door opening into 
tlie business-room. He must go in, if it was only 
to ask Grimshaw why the butler had brought such 
an insane message. He opened the door, having 
paused to re-light the cigar, which during his medi- 
tations had gone out ; but the cigar dropped from his 
mouth, and he started with unutterable surprise at the 
sight which met his gaze on entering the room. At the 
table sat John Grimshaw with his hat on ; which hat 
he made no pretence of removing when his patron 
entered. Six men were in the room seated round 
the table, which was covered with a green baize 
cloth, and on it lay two piles of parchment unfolded 
and arranged so that the titles of each could plainly 
be discerned; a pewter inkstand stood in the middle, 
some fresh pens, and a quire of paper lay beside it. 
Tliis arrangement surprised Sir Victor, as we have said, 
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but it as yet conveyed no idea of the scene that was 
going to take place. He looked at the agent, who had 
simply bowed his head in recognition, and after an 
instant's pause, during which the men seated at the 
table looked at each other with significant expression, 
the baronet said — 

' Grimshaw, what the deuce is the meaning of all 
this, and what on earth made you send for me to come 
amongst aU these frowzy parchments and these people ? 
Why don't you settle things for me ? You know what 
to do better than I do. What 's the use of paying a 
fellow for being one's agent if one's to be bothered about 
every trifle ? What on earth do you want with me V 

' Sir Victor Trevelyan, I sent to request your pre- 
sence in this room to settle an old score, and to request 
you to overlook these, the accounts of the estate, debtor 
and creditor.* And Grimshaw put his hand first on 
one and then on the other of the two heaps of parch- 
ment in front of him. ' Sir Victor Trevelyan, one of 
these gentlemen is an accountant, another is my man of 
business. One is, as you know, Mr. Booth, managing 
clerk for Messrs. Gillander, your bankers', and the three 
others are the mortgagees upon the distant part of the 
estate. I represent the mortgagees upon this house 
and the surrounding estate, upon which I have had the 
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greatest pleasure in lending you £50,000 during the 
last ten years. Sir Victor Trevelyan, Mr. Booth will 
show you your account at the bank. Mr. G. Smith has 
submitted this summary of your affjdrs to me. I will 
read it : — 



Income from West Danbury property, 

Income from Slopesbuiy, 

Income from Hawksmill, 

Income from Castle Grange estate, . 



je9,ooo 

4,300 
2,060 
3,000 

jei8,360 



It is condensed, as you see, to save time ; but of course 
you will examine it. Here is the debtor side : — 



Interest of mortgages on West Danbury estate. 
Interest of mortgages on Slopesbury, 
Interest of mortgages on Hawksmill, 
Interest of mortgages on Castle Grange, . 



£9,600 
3,350 
2,000 
2,960 

£17,910 



In addition to any demands for arrears and for sums due 
under your notes of hand, the interest on all these mort- 
gages is due at midsummer ; and perhaps you will re- 
member some papers I gave you at Christmas, and which 
you threw on one side, and declined to read? They 
were, sir, the notice — the legal six months' notice of 
foreclosing at midsummer. And I think. Sir Victor, 
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timt Ihne montbi will barcUy bn ioa koig fbr yun to 
s^ttlif your pktiH, fur I moati to lako pouciiioii in Jii]y» 
as I stiall hare Mends comitig to me at tfaai tkna' 

lie imuiod, and lookefl tip. Ha had not done m 
before, and had tmd through the statement as though 
it tuui hmn the mmi ordinal}' bill of Ikro hfi wma 
{m^^tmting to hi» kta maatar< 

Hi* mi*t SLr Tieto/s gaea Tlie blaachicd fiico and 
ttinifiod bewildered expfessiciQ awoke no conipa^oti. 
(^t-iiii^^haw felt hia hour of triumph was come. Could be 
nut raako the protul man suffer yet more f Waa ii 
o<niie at laat — ^bi§ vengeance — bis long-looked-for ven- 
geance ; was it sweet, was it very sweet ? Sir Victor 
remained speecliless, save for the one word ' fiend/ 
which he liissed from between his pale lips. John Grim- 
shaw continued, turning to the other men — 

' Gentlemen, — You have for some years been my 
instruments, working for me blindly and in the dark. 
I do not suppose that anjrthing I can say will make 
you tliink well of me, and yet I hold to giving you an 
explanation of what may seem black ingratitude in my 
conduct. 

' Gentlemen, — For ten years I worked for Sir Victor 
Trevelyan with my whole energies, and with a deter- 
mination to free the property I had found so encum- 
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bered. Was I thanked? I trow not. I bore it all 
patiently. Was I not the slave, the drudge, the despised 
man of business ? I had the treatment that a dog would 
not have borne ; and then came the one insult I could 
not stand. I had a son I loved as much as the great 
man loved his spoiled darling: he was to be at the 
young master's beck and call even as the father had 
been. But one day my boy came to me covered with 
bruises from head to foot. The young tyrant had 
wreaked his vengeance on his unoffending humble com- 
panion. I woidd have borne for myself what I could 
not stand for my child. I said nothing then, and 
years, long weary years, have passed over my head since 
then ; the sharpness of this sting even time and kindly 
treatment might gradually have soothed, and perhaps 
altogether removed, had not every word, every act of this 
proud man from that day to this kept alive and added 
fuel to the burning sense of wrong which rankled in my 
heart. But this moment I take my revenge.' 

Before he had finished speaking the last word he 
looked up, but he did not reap the enjoyment of wit- 
nessing Sir Victor's discomfiture. The baronet had left 
the room without one word. He had yet enough of 
pride in him to forbid his letting the agent see how 
he was crushed. He left the room well-nigh a beggai'. 
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but he bore the blow till he got to his room ; then he 
sank on the nearest chair, and for hours sat alone in an 
agony of mind that few can picture. He was physically 
strong ; he had no fit — no fainting. Nothing was in his 
heart but the feeling of annihilation — the sense that he 
was suffering. But as for any thought that this was 
pimishment come to him for his hard worldly life, of that 
he had none. There he sat, knowing that he was ruined, 
and that his son was well-nigh beggar for life. 'Claude ! 
Claude !' he exclaimed in agony, ' you could have saved 
me and spared me this. Curse the woman !' 

His valet came in, and moved noiselessly about the 
room. 

' Any orders, Sir Victor?' sadd the man, knowing as 
well as his master everything that had happened. 

Sir Victor sprang to his feet. 

' Pack my things. I 'm going to town by the maiL' 

He went ; and to that home of his youth he never 
returned again. A month more saw the auctioneer's 
hammer at work. The halls, where soft words had been 
spoken and bright women had smiled, — whence all 
appearance of aught save luxury and self-indulgence 
had been carefully banished, during the many years of 
Sir Victor's selfish life, — these halls now echoed to rough 
voices of picture-dealers, money-lenders, brokers, and 
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workmen. Sir Victor saw nothing of tliis. After a con- 
sultation with the London lawyers, who proved to him 
that nothing could be done to avert the sale and posses- 
sion coming into the hands of John Grimshaw, then his 
sole and only object being to kill thought and time, 
with the inherent selfishness of his disposition, he retired 
to Homburg. What was it to him that his son was 
living on his pay and the miserable pittance he pos- 
sessed of his own ? Claude had brought it on himself. 
The one soft point in Victor Trevelyan's character 
was gone. He no longer cared even for his son. The 
gambling-table was his resort day and night ; and though 
he seemed penniless he contrived to stake small sums, 
sometimes winning enough to last him a week, and 
sometimes losing; he who had been bom heir to a 
princely heritage vegetated, or rather went to decay, in 
the company of broken-down, worthless, scheming ad- 
venturers. But enough of him. Sir Victor Trevelyan 
has been a dark shadow in our picture of life. He 
passes from it, and we will follow him and his fortunes 
no more, but turn to those on whom interest may be 
more satisfactorily spent. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

DULNESS AND DIGNITY. 

• Thou earnest not to thy place by accident ; 
It is the very place God meant for thee, 
And shouldst thou there small scope for action see. 
Do not for this give room to discontent. 
Nor let the time thou owest to God be spent 
In idly dreaming how thou mightcst be.* 

Archbishof Trench. 

* Peter was dull — he was at first 
Dull — Oh, so dull, so very dulL 
Whether he talked, wrote, or rehearsed, 
StUl with this dulness was he cursed. 
Dull — beyond all conception— dull.* 

Shelley, Peter Bdl Uit Third, 

(^OULD anything on earth be more monotonous 
■>^ and dreary than the stately dulness of Wam- 
borough Court ? No one went to stay there who could 
avoid it, and those who did experienced during their 
stay a weight of oppression that left them with the feel- 
ing that, however humble their own position in life, 
nothing could induce them to accept fortune on the con- 
dition of leading such an existence as that which the 
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fancies and whims of Lord Okehampton entailed on 
his family. The state of the establishment was little 
short of that of royalty, and rules and regulations pre- 
vailed to a stultifying degree ; the very servants could 
not endure it, and though it was an acknowledged fact 
amongst them, that such beer, beef, and board-wages 
were nowhere else to be found, even these advantages 
paled before the hopeless monotony of the life. It was 
the quintessence of dulness. The park walls were 
higher than prison walls, the gates were kept locked, 
and admittance given to no one save on business. 
Pleasure was beside the question; no one went for 
pleasure to Wamborough Court : three miles of drive 
along a park remarkable only for the fact that nothing 
would persuade the trees to grow, — a park which was 
a green flat enclosure of large extent, and that was all. 
The house was red brick, a structure that looked like 
nothing but a coimty lunatic asylum broken loose and 
gone astray; it was perfectly square, three storeys high ; 
small windows, far apart, with the smallest of panes ; it 
was very large : and it was said one hundred beds might 
be made up at any moment. True it was that, since 
Lord Okehampton had been in possession, it had never 
seen more than three or four guests at a time. The 
reception-rooms were large, and filled with furniture in 




bn>wQ Hdlksd eoireis and ofaaiidiUstS in tegi_ 
thnujgh which the hfmiieVi?<pper walked mm a Agr irith 
a coapla of attendant homemaicU; which ordeal the 
hoiiHOtiuuiiA ttQidom chjuM endum tnw mom timn three 
tnotitha, but woulct rather leave their places, dedaiiiig 
nuttiing shoald iadiac^ ttii^ni agaiji to oater ' high 
familiar' 

As for tlit5 thn>e rooioa iu which tlic fiuuily [iv^sd 
during mne montlii in tha jnaar, tlie dmwiiig-rcHiiu ami 
diiiing-rcK>m wurc fiimis^hc^ in yuUuw satin, and cliatfs, 
Uihhs, and eabittetg were all in the taste of the first 
empire. TIiph^ w^as not a tahla that dii! not lfx>k t^ if 
it liad Don Quixote's legs ; not a glass that did not 
reflect a green and black reflection of the depressed 
figiii*e that stood in front of it; not a picture but of 
ancestors if possible more dreaiy and grim than Lonl 
Okehampton ; not a chair that you could imagine had 
ever had the merit of possessing stufling. The windows, 
like those of every room in the house, were high, reach- 
ing well-nigh to the chest of any one who tried to look 
out, and were set deep in the solid brickwork of the 
house. These rooms were raised upon a basement storey, 
and the view from the windows was into a Dutch 
garden, alternately decorated w4th clipped yews and 
statues, on which no staff of gardeners could prevent 
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a greenish yellow mossy growth spreading from day 
to day. 

The third sitting-room was I/)rd Okehampton's, and 
of that sufl&ce it to say that, if possible, it epitomized 
the dulness and the state of park, house, and garden. 

Why Lady Okehampton, who in other people's homes 
admired brightness and cheerfulness, and entered into 
life with spirit and enjoyment, should have allowed this 
state of things to exist, was a puzzle to all who knew 
her ; the truth being that she was, when at home, para- 
lysed by the man she had married, and yet whom, 
strange to say, she liked in a sort of way. To her he 
was different from what he was to any other human 
being, and he was as truly fond of her as he could be of 
any one. She had married him when still young; her 
boys had engrossed her while they were children ; she 
was devoted to them ; and while Lord Okehampton 
spent his days in turning over old * Blue-books,' Lady 
Okehampton had lived in her nursery, and had become 
' used to her life before she realized its loneliness. We 
have said she was not clever. She was even dull, and 
it was enough excitement for her life to take the daily 
drives, and receive possibly a chance visit from some 
neighbour more enterprising than his fellows. 

She would spend an hour in her kitchen and house- 
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keeper's room, another in the nursery, and then she 
would sit on one of the hard comfortless chairs and 
work at her embroidery till luncheon was announced. 
Then one of these daily drives and a doze would well- 
nigh fill up the time till dinner, and that being gene- 
rally at six o'clock, left an evening of four hours to be 
disposed of as best might be. 

Such was the life to which Frances Fortescue re- 
turned when her engagement with Claude was broken 
off, and this life she must lead for months, and then 
only be relieved by the change to the equally stately 
and equally dull house in St. James Square. 

Her prospects were changed. She must go back to 
the ways that had well-nigh killed her by their forlorn 
loneliness. This she had felt from the moment that 
she and Claude parted, and yet never from that hour 
had she doubted that she was deeply thankful and 
infinitely relieved. She had left Wamborough restless, 
anxious, self-reliant, dissatisfied. She returned to it 
quiet and contented, with a heart lifted above the 
troubles of daily life, having learned to know herself, 
and determined boldly to face her circumstances in life, 
and to do her duty where she was without pining for 
better, nobler, more congenial occupation, — to do what 
work came to her hand, and to bear and forbear, as it 
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liad never occurred to her to do, before she went to 
Cossington. 

There were two months before her, and ate would 
work. She could not do as she would have wished, 
and go to visit schools and poor people as she had seen 
Mrs. Drummond to do. Lord Okehampton would have 
thought that the world, and especially the Okehampton 
family, was coming to an end, if any of his family had 
talked of giving themselves to any service of the poor. 
Once, and once only, had Frances asked whether she 
might attend to some cottages a few miles off, and Lord 
Okehampton*8 answer, couched in no measured terms of 
contempt, had been the first lesson of submission to 
authority that Frances had received and accepted ^th- 
out any inward disposition to murmur and rebel. 

There was one thing she might and could do for 
others, and that involved self-sacrifice. She might 
relieve her mother from a charge which, ever since 
Lord Okehampton's health failed, had fallen heavily 
on her. She could read aloud some of the everlasting 
Blue-books which so delighted him. Her first oflFer 
was received with a growl and a sneer of doubt as to 
her capabilities. But Frances' voice was just as gentle 
as before, as she said, * Will you not let me try. 
Lord Okehampton, at all events whilst my mother's 
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look at her own favourite books, marked and recom- 
mended by George Hervey, and with a smile would put 
her hand on them, and say, — 

* Wait, my faith is large in time. 
To that which shapes it to a perfect end.* 

She was more really happy than she ever had been 
before, and every hour she blessed the Cossington 
influence, and the guidance that had made her submit 
cheerfully and happily to that which before had seemed 
well-nigh unendurable. 

George Hervey, was he ever thought of ? She herself 
knew not how often, or how, without knowing it, she 
was looking forward to the visit to London, not for the 
sake of the society into which she must enter, but with 
the vague feeling that her ' mentor ' would be there, and 
perhaps might find time to come and see her now and 
then. He was a model of everything that was perfect 
in her eyes. She could see no faults in him. The 
fault for which he so heavily reproached himself was 
unknown to her. He was a hero in her eyes, but as 
yet she hardly felt he was her hero. 

We have said that Wamborough Court was not a place 
any one came to for pleasure, and yet it was with a view 
to possible pleasure ensuing that Lord Harlech found or 
pretended to find that there was some important busi- 
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ness upon which he must speak to Lord Okehampton, 
and which obliged him to propose a visit of two days 
to Wamborough Court. The visit was accepted; 
visitors were not so plentiful that any could be refused. 
Lady Okehampton was a little surprised, but not so 
much as she would have been had not false Flora, on 
parting with her at Castle Grange, whispered, ' Good- 
bye, dearest Lady Okehampton. I 'm so glad this mar- 
riage is off. I never thought Claude half good enough 
for your darling. Ah ! there 's some one else who is 
worthy. And mind you write to me, dear, and tell me 
if a certain young peer, who shall be nameless, comes 
in search of the treasure in your casket.* 

Lady Okehampton did not take it in directly, but 
when she got some twenty miles from Castle Grange, 
she suddenly exclaimed, to Frances' astonishment, ' Ah, 
yes ! of course, I see ; it would do very nicely,' and 
would vouchsafe no explanation. 

Well, he arrived at Wamborough Court and paid 
his visit. — Her Ladyship was very gracious. — She 
would fain have sent Frances out riding with him, but 
as there was no chaperon that was impossible. So she 
took them out driving, and was well content to see that 
Frances listened attentively to Lord Hariech's conver- 
sation, and then she went off to sleep, as was her habit 
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always when in the open carriage. He was anxious 
and empress^ in his attention to her. Flora Caven- 
dish was right there ; he did like her, and she listened 
to him because he told her of her friends. He spoke 
of Greorge Hervey, and praised him in a way that 
satisfied even her ears. Then he told also of Claude 
and his fortunes and misfortunes. That also was 
an interest. She openly and gratefully expressed 
her thanks for the patient way in which he had an- 
swered her many questions. His pretence for a visit, 
i.e,, the talk with Lord Okehampton, came off, and the 
train bore him back to London, satisfied in his own 
mind that Frances was charming: had he not seen 
her in her home, going through a dreary routine 
of duties against which most girls, not to say heiresses, 
would have rebelled, showing all the time how much of 
real ability, common sense and principle, she could 
bring to bear on such subjects as grew out of the occu- 
pation of her dreary day? He thought she would 
make him a delightful wife, and that she was worth 
taking some pains to win, but somehow he did not 
feel much nearer his object. That Lady Okehampton 
was well pleased with him and with the visit, we 
may imagine from the fact of her writing as follows to 
Flora :— 
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CHAPTER XXXVl. 

UEAPPEARANCE ON THE SCENE. 

* Examine men's ruling principles, even those of the wise, what 
kind of things they avoid, and what kind they pursue.' 

M. Antonius. 

* Mine eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred ; 
For the same sound is in my ears. 
Which in these days T heard.' 

Wordsworth. 

THE full tide of business and pleasure had set in 
in London. Connoisseurs on such subjects pro- 
nounced that so much had never been going on ; there 
were more interesting questions in the House of Com- 
mons to be discussed ; thei'e were more foreign no- 
torieties in London whom it was necessary to receive 
with splendour ; and there was more money than usual 
to be spent. It was the gayest season that had been 
known for years. A royal marriage, a surplus in the 
revenue, and pence taken off the income-tax, had put 
every one in a good humour. The Ministr}' were 

T 
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above all ; he felt a sadder, wiser man for all the 
changes, disappointments, and contradictions which had 
marked his own course in the interval, and still more 
for those which had separated and scattered the men 
whom he had formerly known, in the freshness of their 
entry on public life. Again, forcing itself even into so 
uncongenial an atmosphere as the House of Commons, 
he felt that his whole view of life was clouded and 
darkened by the ordeal, the fiery ordeal, through which 
he had so lately passed. He had loved, though he had 
not been loved ; not that he would have had Iver fail in 
her duty, and love him. It was sad enough that he 
should have succumbed to the temptation. Daily and 
hourly he reproached himseK. Now he had a heavy 
sorrow in addition to bear ; he had been told that the 
girl he so believed in, that he had so truly honoured 
and trusted, was, with all her guileless ways and seem- 
ing earnestness, yet no better than the common run 
of young ladies ; that she had thrown over a man to 
whom she was engaged, and left him to poverty, in 
hopes of making what would be called by the world a 
more brilliant marriage. We have heard of imaginative, 
excitable beings conceiving that they were ever beset 
by an unwelcome ghostly companion-double which 
would follow them wherever they went — in public, in 
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private — at home and abroad. Such a haunting spirit 
in thought dogged his steps. He might strive by 
busying himself to escape the intrusive thought, he 
might plunge into the vortex of debate, he might 
entangle himself in the keenest disputes, — but all in 
vain, there ever was the loved image at his side. 

There was no want of effort on his part ; he would 
try often and often to banish all thought of her ; but it 
would not do, and the expression of the sweet grave 
eyes, such as he had seen them at Castle Grange, 
haunted him amidst the fiercest, stormiest debates, 
and pursued him even in his dreams. 

There were many questions of interest before the 
House, and many had been the attempts of Government 
whips to make George Hervey relinquish his detennina- 
tion to remain an independent member ; in vain — ^he 
stuck to what he said. He supported the Government ; 
but he would be free, and accordingly day by day he 
occupied the same seat, below the gangway on the 
Liberal side of the House. He spoke admirably, and 
when he saw occasion to make his opinions known, few 
men indeed possessed to the same extent the power of 
condensing language and epitomizing facts, wliilst still 
preserving a grace of expression and a Saxon purity of 
words, as did the member for shire. People might 
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differ, but they could not disregard any words falling 
from his lips ; and yet he was the member of no clique ; 
he had no school of devoted adtnirers ready to pro- 
nounce his speeches faultless, indeed he himself had 
been heard laughingly to say one evening, when his 
arguments had failed to convince his friends, that ' the 
mistake of his life had been not having early belonged 
to a " mutual admiration society," where a dozen men 
or so, leagued together by a supposed unanimity of 
views, are ever ready to be claquers to each other; 
that fashion of which,' he said, 'we see so much in 
these days, when a set of men starting in life together 
somehow tacitly agree to pronounce all that each other 
do perfection, and so achieve a success that nothing but 
belonging to such a society will accomplish. It is 
always successful, my dear fellow,' he added to tlie 
young man he was speaking to, ' and I advise you to 
try the plan/ 

He was on committees from morning till night ; he 
was a willing horse, and they worked him accordingly. 
He liked the work well enough, apart from a legitimate 
interest in the subject; it gave him something to dis- 
tract his thoughts. Besides this, he was specially occu- 
pied with a bill which he was to bring in, and whicli he 
hoped to make the Government take up and adopt — a 
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bill for the improvement in some points of the condition 
of the labouring classes ; one to which he had given the 
full benefif of his long experience of the subject. It 
was a bill which made some noise at the time, and 
which brought out the interest for or against it of 
all the squirearchy of the country. The pros and cons 
were discussed at aU the quarter-session meetings, and 
many pamphlets were written on the subject. Leaders 
in the Tivus had even lent their powerful voice, and, 
fortunately for Sir Gteorge Hervey, their bias was in 
his favour. 

Meanwhile his re-appearance in the London world 
had not passed unnoticed by the ' mothers of society,' 
if we may be allowed the phrase. There were dowagers 
who well enough knew that the hard-working politician 
was a man with a long pedigree, and yet longer rent- 
roll ; some who reminded blooming daughters that ' Sir 
George was quite a young man still, my dear ; and his 
poor mother had such diamonds, really the finest I ever 
saw, quite historical ones,' and * a lovely place, quite 
perfect,' 'such a clever man:' others who would say 
* sure to be in ofl&ce, darling ; don't forget to talk to him 
to-night at the Chancellor's.' Such and such were the 
comments ; and need we say that had Sir (Jeotge 
Hervey, of Cossington Park, Bart., M.P., chosea to eat 
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six dinners a day he could easily have done so, if he had 
wished to avail himself of even a part of the shower 
of invitations that poured on him ? But for that kind 
of life he did not care. He would dine out, but it 
must be with people he cared for, and with old friends. 
As for society at large, he had neither time nor in- 
clination for it. 

There was plenty of work to do, and many a good 
excuse did this same work give him. He had also some 
duties to attend to at his own house, or rather at his 
sister's, for the family mansion in Portman Square had 
been let for many years ; so he anchored himself in her 
very cheerfid house in Chesham Place ; and so soon as 
she arrived he did the duties she asked of him, and 
every other Saturday found a small gathering of pleasant 
people at her house. The dinners were simple and un- 
assuming, such as he felt it suited his station to give ; 
no straining after effect, nothing done because others did 
it ; the dinners were popular and easy ; clever men and 
agreeable women met and exchanged ideas. Still though 
this was added to George Hervey*s interests, he could 
not feel happy ; no, he was still in love, and in love as 
one capable of strong impressions, capable of judging 
of high qualities, and capable of intense affection — who 
had never frittered liis sensibilities away by epliemeral 
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attachments, and who had never before been entangled 
in the trammels of real attachment — alone can love. 
The loved image was there, and do what he would he 
could not banish it. Again and again such thoughts 
as these would he try to force upon himself: 'Ah, 
who would be in love if they could help it ? surely no 
one would wilfully, blindly rush into what brings, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, crushing sorrow to 
one, and sometimes to both parties. I knew little about 
the matter till now, and now that I realize what being 
in love is, I also see how happy my old life was 
before/ All through the feigned veil would beam the 
glowing image of the only one he ever had loved, 
decked with all the beauties that his fond generous 
heart could hang about it. Thus would he moralize in 
vain, and think he was living it down, when the fact 
was that at the end of every soliloquy he loved her 
more than ever, even now when he was called upon to 
think she was not worthy. 



V 



OUAPTER XXXVII. 

DUTIES OF SOCIETY. 

* Dull masters we ! Life's festival 

EDchants the blythe newcomer ; 
But seasons change, — where then arc all 

These friendshiiM of our summer ? 
Wan pilgrims flit across our track, 

Cold looks attend the meeting, 
We only greet them, glancing back, 

Or pass without a greeting.* 

F. LOCKKK. 

* Spesso Amor sotto la forma 

D'amistJl ride, e s'asconde 
Poi si mischia, e si confonde 
Con lo sdegno, e col rancor. 
In Pictjl ei' si transforma ; 
Par trastullo, e par dispetto ; 
Mil nel suo diverse a8|)ctto 
Sempr^ egli ^, I'istesso Amor.' 

Abate Buondblmontk. 

* 111 RANGES, my darling, will you attend to me one 
J- moment V said Lady Okehampton, who had been 
interrupting her daughter's readuig at intervals of two 
minutes for upwards of an hour — a thing which a year 
ago woidd have driven Frances to her own room in 
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despair ; but which she now endured with more patience 
than we ever expected to find in her disposition. 

* Yes, mother, anything you like,* she said, at first 
closing the book, having one finger in her place, and 
then more resolutely putting in a mark, laid it on the 
table, and produced her work from her pocket. 

* Ah, that is nice ; I want a comfortable talk about 
these dinners that dear papa wants to have ; such a 
pity, for it's sure to give him the gout,' and Lady 
Okehampton sighed as she remembered the nursing 
that would inevitably follow. 

' Yes, dear, I made out the list from the names that 
Lord Okehampton mentioned. You know he said twelve 
or fourteen, and there are only ten for the first day and 
eleven the next. 

* Whom shall we ask ? They must be men, you know, 
as we have petticoats enough. I know. — I'U ask 
George Hervey — his sister called yesterday ; and Lord 
Harlech — they know each other, — and he knows the 
Coventrys, and Arbuthnots, and Stanleys, so that will 
do. Do write a note, dearest, to them both; and by 
the bye, give him the choice of days, for I am told he 
is very busy, and he will very likely be engaged.' 

* I shall write in your name, mother,* said Frances, hall' 
wishing, and yet dreading to vmie to her old friend. 
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' O no, Frances. What nonsense ! Why, of course, 
he knows your writing. Just say I am busy ; and so 
I am. Morley wants me to see the lace in the old 
cabinet. You can write in mine to Lord Harlech.' 

Frances was left alone. The groom of the chambers 
had mended the pens as usual, and the paper was of the 
best, but somehow many pens were used, and many 
sheets of paper begun, before she had written a note 
to her taste. 

* St. Jambs Squabk. 
' Dear Sir George, — Will you excuse my writing in 
my mother's name, as she is occupied? and will you 
give her and Lord Okehampton the pleasm^ of your 
company at dinner on Saturday the 23d, at a quarter to 
eight, or Wednesday the 27th ? — Yours very sincerely, 

'F. FOKTESCUE.' 

After some demur she added, as a postscript : — 

' Give my best love to Mrs. Drummond. We haven't 
seen you for a long time.' 

The note to Lord Harlech was also written and sent, 
and in due time came an acceptance from him, and the 
following answer from George Hervey. Ah, what a 
struggle had that letter cost to write : — 



3l»»» 
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* Dear Fkakcib, — Pmy tell Lmij Okekiuqitoti, wit 
my kiad«!«t regards, liow mucb I regret tliat I c^aoiiot 
aviiil my^ir of etilwr of Ii*tr Wmd invilationi*. I i^lmll 
hn|M? to call ou Lord Okthampton betbre long. My 
si^jUt mmm to cxmie to aee you sootL 

* 1 am vcjy buay ; aiid find myself !>ettcr for work. — 
Ycjurs always truly, G. (1. W. HERVln^ 



I'litil sb(j had opened and read the liOte|ltelioei Mi 
Tint i-eaUi^' Low mueli »h«i had Irullt her b^ipes u|juii 
neriing Guoiigie Horvey. Now what a blank, she could 

iK^t but have some sort of apprehension that this wiis 
a sliglit ; that a cloud had arisen between lierself and 
her friend, a cloud which she could not account for. 
Her mother's comment, ' Ah, I told you he would be 
engaged — veiy tiresome ;' and the sequel, * Well, 1 
shall ask Jlora Cavendish, as one of the Coventry 
girls doesn't come,' fell unheeded on her ear. She did 
not care who came or who went. She felt a sense of 
drear}' aching at her heart that she could ill account 
for, and she went to her room to think it out alone. 

The sun shone brightly, and the first freshness of 
spring was on the trees in tlu* square. Her room was 
cheerful and pretty ; and she liad l»een wont to think 
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she was always happy when alone, with her birds 
and flowers, in that sunny apartment; but to-day — 
what was it ? what had deadened and darkened every- 
thing ? — Two or three cold lines from a man of whose 
existence she hardly knew a few months back. Frances 
Fortescue was not one who shirked her own thoughts ; 
she would probe them to the bottom. Why did she 
feel so deeply what she was getting more and more to 
look upon as the avoidance of her late friend? If he 
chose to be capricious, what was it to her? He was 
nothing to her. Why should she care ? Ah ! why ? — 
but she did. He had been so tender and kind to her ; 
so gentle and forbearing. Poor girl! — she sat there 
with her head resting on her hand, feeling that it was 
wrong and weak thus to take to heart the caprice of 
George Hervey. 

Then came the question. Was it caprice ? She felt it 
was not. She felt he must have good reason for what 
he did, though it was hard to bring herself to think 
so. Woman-like, she tnisted; woman-like, she palli- 
ated the offence committed against herself; and then, 
vxyman-like, as she sat there alone, and her birds sang 
out their jubilee merrily, then almost suddenly the 
curtain of darkness which shrouded her heart's vision 
lifted — the sunshine broke in all its brightness on her 
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soul ; she knew at last that she had come to think of 
George Hervey as she had never thought of man before. 
She knew that she loved him, and that no one would 
ever be to her what he was. But ere long there came 
a revulsion as violent as her high ecstasy. Bitter tears 
rose to her eyes, and she realized her ' degradation,' as 
she stigmatized it. She loved a man who was avoiding 
her. She had given away her heart unasked. No, this 
might not be. Her heart felt as if it was breaking, 
but she must peremptorily set herself to calm and 
master it: so the poor heavy eyelids were bathed, 
and the rebellious locks smoothed back from the broad 
white brow, and with a half-munnured prayer for 
strength to bear the trials in her life, she went down to 
her mother, and for an hour and more busied herself 
with the daily routine of life, wrote notes, made lists 
of books, music, visits, and commissions, as if she had 
no higher aim or object in life. The note to Flora 
Cavendish was sent. She accepted. It was most re- 
markable how many adjectives expressing pleasure the 
lady contrived to get into her short note, and also that 
every alternate word was scored and underlined. 

Two days later, on returning from the usual afternoon 
drive, Frances saw two of Sir George Hervey's cards on 
the table. * Called when we were sure to be out/ she 
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muiTOured, as the thought passed through her mind ; and 
she had rightly guessed. Nay, more. Sir George had 
seen the carriage vanish down Bang Street as he came 
across the Square; and, with a bitter smile, he had 
walked across and left the cards for Lord and Lady 
Okehampton. It was a drop more added to her cup ; 
for Frances knew, as we all know, that there are few 
things that more markedly express a wish to avoid a 
person than when one who knows the habits of our life 
chooses the moment when we are sure to be absent to 
leave a conventional card — a card that will square 
appearances to the worid at large, and yet leave him 
uncommitted to anything more than the most ordinary 
civility. 

The day of the dinner-party came. Lord Okehampton 
was in unusual health and strength, and his wife pro- 
portionably happy. Flora Cavendish came in first of 
all the guests, to get a moment alone with her ' dearest 
Lady Okehampton.' The Duchess of Arlington and 
her little Duke arrived very late, and with many 
apologies. ' What had happened ? — why, when it was 
past seven the Duke was nowhere to be found, and 
at half-past he returned to the house with a bottleful 
of minnows, which he had been catching for some 
vivarium, in a stream at Chertsey; and, my dear, he 
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was wet through, and I liad to give him a hot bath ; 
but I 'm so soiT}" and so ashamed, and so is he — ain't 
you, Duke ? — Ah, there you are, my child. Bless me, 
how pale she looks ! You must come and let me take 
care of you ; and you, Miss Flora — why, what on earth 
brings you, at your time of life, gadding up to London ? 
Husband-hunting — eh, ma'am?' said the outspoken 
little lady, who generally thought aloud. 

Frances saw much of Lord Hariech that evening ; and 
never for a moment did Flora's eyes lose sight of her, 
even while she seemed absorbed in her neighbour's con- 
versation. Again did Frances strive to interest herself 
in others, and was glad of the opportunity of hearing 
something of Claude and his mfe — for married they 
now were. 

'Married, and living on nothing, in Brompton.' 
Such was the account he gave. Poor Lord Harlech! 
He was getting dangerously fond of Frances, and he 
hoped in time to get her to listen to his love, but as 
yet he had said no word to give her an idea of his 
growing preference. 

The Duchess tapped Frances on the shoulder, and 
said : ' Here, child, I want to talk to you a bit ;' and 
having got her into the conservatory, at the far end 
of the room, she kissed her kindly, and said : ' You 
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are a sad white chit ; what 's come over the lass ? I 
don't approve of this. You must come back to our 
bonnie Welsh air.' Frances coloured scarlet. The 
Duchess winked to herself — a habit in which she was 
apt to indulge. ' I suspect you are moped. You shall 
come out with me. How are our dear friends the 
Herveys?' she said, seemingly arranging her feathers 
and diamonds in front of the glass; where, however, 
she could see Frances' face reflected, whilst the latter 
thought herself out of sight. Again a yet deeper blush. 
'Whew!' said the old lady to herself, *I must see to 
this ;' and then aloud, ' I suppose you have heard from 
himself, if he ever could sing his own praises, what a 
great man he is becoming ? and there's a wonderful bill 
about poor people — Heaven knows what it is — but 
people talk of it; and I mean to go and hear the 
debate, and you must come too, child. You care about 
all that kind of stufl', I know ;' and so the good-natured 
woman chattered on, probing her heart with a skilful, 
but not unkindly hand. 

Frances felt comforted by her treatment, rough 
though it was, far more than by the supercilious tender- 
ness of Flora Cavendish, whose honey turned to gall on 
her very lips. 




CHAPTER XXXVIII, 
LO?B or A ccfnkm. 

■ Poinl de rosea vam ^mes/ 

CLAITDEI Clft^dfil do listoti to ma for once. I 
luive lieeii taUdng to yoa for ten mmutes^ and 
you have never m mneli &s Itxikud up from that iiast>' 

jjiirs Lift: 

* Well, Helen, ^vllat is the matter? You always make 
a point of interrupting nie ; and I have only a quarter 
of an hour before 1 have to go off to barracks.' 

'The everlasting baiTacks ! Claude,' said Helen 
in a disconsolate voice, ' do take me out. It is so dull 
here, alone all day in this room. No one comes to see 
nie ; and when I ask mamma to take me out, she says 
she can't let her caiTiage and hoi^ses come into these 
poky streets ; that 1 may go up to her if I like after 
luncheon, and she will take me to the Park as if I 
could walk to Grosvenor Street, so weak as I am ; and 
you are always saying cabs cost money — and so they 
do,' sighed poor Helen. 
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' My dear, you know I can't help it. I don't want 
to go to barracks. I 'm sure I 'd much rather go down 
to Homsey Wood with the fellows this afternoon,' 
answered her husband. 

Helen took up a book, and listlessly turned over its 
pages. Then she looked round the room. It certainly 
looked very unlike the rooms at Castle Grange, or her 
mother's abode in Gix)svenor Street. A small square 
room, with a dirty dingy paper and carpet, and heavy 
mahogany furniture, which contrasted much with the 
wedding presents, china and ormulu, scattered about it. 
It was a lodging they had taken in Brompton, after the 
first crash of his father's affairs took place. Claude, to 
do him justice, had behaved very well on that occasion. 
It had been a terrible blow to him, and for some hours 
he had meditated violent revenge upon Grimshaw ; but 
Ms was essentially an easy temper, and, after a while, he 
came to the conclusion that there was no use in 'fretting 
over spilt milk,' and that it was bad enough to be a 
pauper without being unhappy into the bargain. So he 
just told his brother officers that he was ruined, and tried 
to pacify Helen, who cried like a baby at the disappoint- 
ment of not having fine carriages, houses, and horses, and 
whose grief was further aggravated by her mother's taunts 
and reproaches; and then, when he found that his father's 
selfishness had left him in the lurch, he set to work and 
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calculated his income, and all the tiny sources from 
which it flowed. Do what he would, he could only 
make up £500 a year. He had hitherto spent nearly 
as much again as a bachelor. Never mind, he thought. 
He would face his difficulties ; he would stay on in his 
profession, and hope for the best. He had become as 
fond of Helen as it was in his nature to be of anything ; 
and she was really fond of him also. Of course she 
cried and grumbled, but that he bore patiently. He 
would work away hard at regimental duties, with a 
view to being adjutant, which would increase his pay ; 
he would go to the staff-college ; in short, the best part 
of his character came out, strengthened by adversity. 

Helen looked pale and delicate. She longed to be out 
in the fresh summer day. Suddenly she started as she 
looked out of the window, and exclaimed, 'Claude, 
there's Lady Okehampton's carriage, and Frances by 
herself 1 Look out !' Claude coloured with embarrass- 
ment. He had not seen Frances since his marriage, 
and he rather dreaded the meeting. He need not have 
(lone so. The door was opened by the slipshod maid, 
who left Frances to announce herself, apparently too 
much awestruck by the appearance of the magnificent 
footman who was in attendance on the young lady to 
have any speech left to her. 

Frances came into the room, looking, as Claude 
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thought, prettier than he had ever seen her, in a little 
simple muslin gown and blue bonnet. He was quite 
surprised to see how very beautiful she was, but she 
gave him no time for reflection ; for, giving a hand to 
each, she said, as she kissed Helen, ' You dear people, I 
only heard the day before yesterday where you were in 
town. I did so want to come and see you, and now I 
have come with a request from mamma that you will go 
out with me, Helen. I have so many cards to leave, and 
I don't like driving alone. You and I might leave our 
cards together,' she continued ; and then she added, after 
a moment's pause, ' would you come back and dine with 
us, and the carriage can take you home, as Lord Oke- 
hampton has to go to the House to hear some debate? 
How well you are looking, Claude ; better than this little 
woman ! I suspect you don't go out enough ; you are 
used to fresh air. You must take compassion on me 
sometimes, and come out with me, for mamma so often 
has to drive with Lord Okehampton in the close car 
riage, and then I am all alone.' 

By the time that she had made this speech, both 
Claude and Helen had recovered their first feeling of 
shame and surprise, and Claude said in an honest voice, 
that had a shade of self-reproach in it, ' Frances, I 'm 
sure it 's very kind of you to come and look us up, much 
more than I deserve ; and indeed I shall be most grateful 
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if you wUl look after this poor little wife of mine ; her 
life is dull enough in all conscience, for I am so much 
away, and you know we are all but paupers now, — 
genteel paupers,' and he laughed an imeasy bitter laugh. 

Frances put her hand kindly on his shoulder and 
said, ' There are no such things as obligations between 
us. Ah, by the bye, here are some fresh roses from 
home, and a few early strawberries, I thought you 
would like, dear ; and now put on your things and come 
out, for I know we shall never get through our work 
if we don't begin at once.' 

Helen, whose face had brightened up very much at 
the prospect of the change, left the room. 

For a moment Claude stood irresolute, and then com- 
ing up to Frances, took her hand and pressing it to 
his lips as if it had been that of his queen, he said to 
her, ' Frances, I know that I have no right to think 
you can attach a straw's value to my opinion, but you 
must for once let me tell you how nobly I think you are 
behaving ; believe me, that I never shall forget this kind- 
ness of yours, or the good for evil you are returning.' 

' Hush, Claude. Lass die Todtm ruhn, — I hope to be 
always your friend and Helen's. Here she is,' she said, 
as she turned to the young wife, 'and now we will 
depart.' 



r\ 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

SOLITARY GRANDEUR. 

What is man ? a foolish baby ; 
Vainly strives and fights and frets, 
Demanding all, deserving nothing : 
One small grave is what he gets.' 

Cablyle. 

JOHN GEIMSHAW was the agent no longer. He 
was Mr. Grimshaw of Castle Grange, and was en- 
rolled in Burke's Landed Gentry y and recognised by the 
world as a man of property. That was a fact no one 
attempted to deny. Ambition was satisfied, and re- 
venge sated. Was there yet a roc*s egg in his mind's 
eye ? He had attained to the outward position of one of 
the coimty families ; a magnificent house was his, with a 
fortune that could support it ; but when you had said 
that, you had said aU that could be said regarding his 
status in society. Had he gained one social step; 
had the county families received him as one of them- 
selves? No indeed! If he had expected to attain 
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that also, he must have been signally disappointed. Not 
a day passed in which he did not feel that he was 
not one of them. Whether the squirearchy met him 
in market-place, church, or session, every man and 
woman amongst them gave him to imderstand that 
they despised him, and that John Grimshaw might 
own both land and money, and yet that oil and water 
would sooner mix, than they associate with a man whom 
they looked on as little better than a robber. Nay, 
more, he not only did not gain ground, — he lost it. 
Had not Mr. Cavendish, — kind-hearted Henry Caven- 
dish, — passed him in the High Street of the coimty 
town on market day? and instead of ' Well, Grimshaw ! 
old fellow ; come back and dine, and help us to eat a 
haunch of venison,* it had been the stiflfest of inclina- 
tions, and a finger put to his hat ; and even that done 
with such manifest effort and an expression of such 
disgust on his face, that John Grimshaw had turned 
his head in very shame. Had not the Duchess of 
Arlington, who had been wont to ask him to her Duke's, 
and treat liim with the civility that to one in his class 
of life had been of more value than many thousands, 
looked at him, at a public meeting, as though she had 
never seen him in her life before? Nay, even raised 
her eyeglass with an affectation of impertinence, very 
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unusual to her blunt little Grace, and turned to her 
husband and remarked, in her very audible voice, ' She 
wondered how such people were admitted/ 

Did he fare better in his own class of life? If pos- 
sible, worse ; for they all envied while they despised 
him, and the doctors and the attorneys and rich trades- 
men of his neighbours, who had been his friends since 
his youth, declined his invitations and avoided his 
society. He had been more successful than they had, 
by not very scrupulous means, and he should not 
have the gratification of showing off his splendour 
to them. 

Therefore, as far as happiness went, at present he 
had not gained much. He tried to comfort himself as 
he sat in the state dining-room, with his drunken dis- 
reputable son opposite to him, by thinking of Sir 
Victor's degradation and of Claude's poverty; but it 
was poor consolation, and he thought of his old home 
and its cheerful comfort, and contrasted it with his 
lonely state; he was afraid even of his own butler, 
and thought with regret of the cheerful cleanly little 
maid-servant, who had been wont to bring in his 
slippers, pipe, and brandy and water. 

Then he would turn his mind to Flora Cavendish. 
Did she repent now having spumed the lawyer? 
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CHAPTEE XL. 



ROYAL ACADEMY. 



' Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow. 
Thou shalt not escape calumny,' — Hamlet, 

* Calumny will sear virtue itself.' — A Winter^s TaUt, 

* What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? ' — Othello, 

GEORGE HERVEY had been standing for weU- 
nigli half-an-hour at the Eoyal Academy, in front 
of one picture, from which he had several times turned 
away, determined to pass on to others, but yet again he 
had returned to the contemplation, as though unable to 
tear himself away. 

It was not by any celebrated master, nor was it 
specially well painted, nor was it very pretty in itaelf ; 
it was a simple subject enough, — a yoimg girl reading 
a letter, — but the face was like one of which the image 
haunted George Hervey day and night, and the expres- 
sion reminded him of one that he remembered on 
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her face at Castle Grange, when he so markedly had 
avoided her. He had just raised his hand to conceal 
the lower part of the face that he might settle in his 
own mind what it was that was like Frances, when a 
hand was laid on his arm, and a voice was mur- 
muring, 'George, dear George, what a delightful and 
unexpected meeting!' 

' Flora, how you startled me,* said Sir George, with an 
inflexion which certainly was not one of pleasure in his 
voice. He could not conceal his vexation ; he had meant 
to spend an hour quietly looking at the pictures, and 
here was his cousin, who never let him alone, and whom 
he rather less than cared for, come to spoil his pleasure. 
He could not pretend to be gi*atified by the meeting. 
'Shall we move on?' he added. 'There are some 
things by a Danish painter I want to see in the other 
room.' 

'What is this you have been looking at so atten- 
tively?' said Flora, turning to her catalogue. '"A 
First Love-letter. — T. Smith." Nothing much in it 
to my mind; girl's got a horrid figure, and looks 
affected. T. Smith, I can't congratulate you. I suppose 
you were thinking of something else, George, you dear 
absent creature V The lady saw well enough the like- 
ness, but chose to ignore it. ' Let 's go by all means 
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and see your pictures. I 'm at your orders, for I have 
nothing to do, and plenty of time to do it in.' 

For an hour they sauntered through the rooms — 
George Hervey was too kind-hearted to let his cousin 
perceive how very much she bored him. Millais' merits 
and demerits had been descanted on ; Sir Edwin Land- 
seer duly admired ; other painters properly criticised ; 
and when again on their way out they passed the 
picture which had so riveted George Hervey's attention, 
he gave it a lingering look of affection as he passed. 
For that look Flora, who perceived it well enough, 
thought she would pay him off, and shoot the arrow 
which had been in her quiver ready for use when the 
moment came. Casting a hasty glance at the picture, 
she exclaimed, as if suddenly struck by the idea — 
'There's a look of some one I know in that dauby 
thing. Who can it be ? Ah, I see, Frances Fortescue ! 
Yes ; it 's like her. The eyes are better than hers, and 
the head is a prettier shape ; but there is a look — by 
the bye, has Lady Okehampton written to announce 
the young lady's engagement ? What, dear ? — no ! 
Ah, then, you are sure to hear in a day or so. I met 
Lord Harlech at dinner there two days ago. He is 
most devoted ; and I must say I think it is better luck 
than she deserved, after treating poor Claude as she did. 
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Where 's Sir Victor, by the bye ? What a smash that 
was! and I hear that brute Grimshaw is actually 
living at the Grange. I always hated the man. Will 
you mind calling the carriage, dear ? I must get home. 
Let me put you down somewhere. Do now; it's a 
pleasure to me. No ! Won't you let me ? Well, 
good-bye. Come and see me soon. Best of best loves 
to dear Kate. So glad to have seen you, George.' 

And she did go at last ; and George Hervey stood 
on the steps of the Eoyal Academy, gazing at nothing, 
but lost in thought, for so long a period that at last an 
anxious policeman, who had watched him for some 
time, came to the conclusion that something was the 
matter with him, and went up to ask him if he could 
do anything for him. The words recalled him to him- 
self, and he rushed quickly down the steps, and across 
the Square, in the direction of the House of Commons. 
She was lost to him, then, for ever ! Again she was 
a promised wife ; and again he must banish her from 
his heart. Till he heard his cousin's announcement, 
he had not known how much he had built on the 
thought that slie was free. He scorned himseK for 
the bitter grief he felt. He would not give way. 
She was nothing to liim. He had not even seen her 
for six weeks. He would work, — work harder than 
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ever. Did work ever kill? He repented the evil 
thought ere it had well glanced through his aching 
heart, and, with a prayer for forgiveness, he entered 
the Abbey. It was three o'clock. The afternoon's 
service was just beginning. He was soothed by the 
sweet voices as they chanted the psalms of the day, and 
by the calming influences of the place. He listened to 
words which spoke comfort to his wounded spirit, and 
came out with a quieter sorrow than he had taken in. 
He went bravely to liis work in the House, spoke 
forcibly on the subject of Colonial Government, and 
went to bed conscious that he had tried to do his 
duty, knowing that he was a happier man for having 
so tried. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

j A PUBLIC TRIUMPH. 

i 

j * Your labours, my talented brother, 

I Are happily over at last ; 

iThey tell me that somehow or other 
The bill is rejected or passed.' 
Praed*8 Poems. 



* npHE Duchess of Arlington !' announced the butler 
-L early one afternoon in the following week, as 
he ushered her rotund little figure into Frances' morn- 
ing room in St. James Square, where the said Frances 



! was lying on her sofa, trying to follow the intricacies 

I of argument in a debate of a previous evening, — 

j one in which she took a vivid interest, for it was 

I the discussion upon the bill which had originally 

tbeen George Hervey's, and which had seemed to 
the Government so admirable in all its bearings, that 
f they had resolved to support it with all their strength. 

He had spoken several times during the last fortnight 
^ on various subjects, but on no occasion had any speech 
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of his been listened to with the intense interest that the 
whole House had given to this one. He had surpassed 
himself; and warming with his subject as he dilated 
on the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, he had carried 
aU honest hearts with him. Long and unanimous had 
been the cheers that rang through the House as he 
sat down. This speech Frances had been perusing, 
wondering within herself whether it was wrong to 
indulge herself in the pleasure of reading of her friend, 
and of the triumph of one who, she was conscious, was 
but too dear to her. A week had elapsed since the 
debate in question, and this was not the first time that 
the girl had read the speeches. 

Usually her time was fully occupied. She made 
herseK useful to her mother in a thousand ways. She 
had even softened Lord Okehampton's heart to her by 
her willingness to sit by him, and read to him for 
hours. She was fully acting up to her duty, but yet 
she was very sad. How could it be otherwise ? How 
could she do anything but dwell upon the causeless 
estrangement of a friend she valued before all others, 
and to whom she felt she had never by thought, word, 
or deed given the smallest cause of offence ? A gloom, 
such as she had never known before, was gathering 
over her life, which seemed to thicken day by day. 

X 
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fur Ilk diMacfag I0 bdJaro Ihat, Uicittgh ahd kiiM^ it 
t^ be bul toeii good lemon for Ibe chuige. Woon 
tmlj hflvvi an oidiiiiiig UHi wImd oneo tbej gtyi? tbm 
ettafii wilh tliiiir love, often o^ieDy disappcmtaci ¥fi 
it mi^ be eaiil of tliiaii : ' It is motm blQ$9ed ki txufk 
ihm tci dcMiR' 

' Wdl, nij daar/ said the Ouches^ as alie wmddled 
into till? rcMuti, 'wbftit BloptDf lU alone, and imd- 
i£ig a paper a week oliL Kbs my mul I mighi m 
well be in Skw or the Orknor Tsland». There — sit 
still; .sit still, child, and listen to me. I'm come 
to fete h you to go out with me. I 've settled it with 
mamma, so don't pretend to have any ridiculous 
scruples of that kind. Mamma's going with my lord 
to Chiswick, and I 'm to have possession of you for 
as long as I like. My dear Duke has trotted ofl' to 
a lectuiv at the College of Surgeons about some 
abominable creatures or other, and I, ha\lng no 
companion, am going to take you first to do some 
shopping, to prevent my getting scarlet and yellow- 
gowns, whicli somehow or other I always choose, and 
then the Duke says I look like a paiTot; after that, 
my dear, I mean you to come down with me to the 
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House of Commons. George Hervey has put my name 
down for to-night's debate, which- will be very good, 
I'm told. You know it's that thing that people are 
talking about so much — about the poor people. I 
don't know much about the matter; but I know my 
hero, George Hervey, says it is a good measure, and 
I believe in him. It's a horrid stuffy little place 
to go into that gallery of ours, but beggars mustn't 
be choosers. Take some salts and a fan, my dear; 
and now look shai-j), for I must go directly. Here, let 
me help you. Nonsense ! no thanks,' she said, as 
Frances, whose face had brightened more than it had 
done for many a day, began to express her gratitude. 

Soon ready and in the carriage, they speedily found 
themselves in Eedmayne's shop, where Frances did 
patiently endure an hour's inspection of silks and satins 
of all hues of the rainbow. Then, after nearly as long 
an interview with the dressmakers, they found them- 
selves driving under the archway leading to the 
Speaker's court and to the entrance of the ladies' 
gallery. 

'Plenty of stairs, my dear,' said her Grace, as she 
stood panting and puffing about half-way up. * Never 
mind; what is worth getting is worth taking some 
trouble for. Have you ever been here before? No. 
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^Fimlfy uf time. y<mr Otace. Tbem iire tbe two 
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lieen i|)eakitig otdy a tuoineiit ;' and thoy w^te ^ooa 
»€ated in the dark though Qot uncc^Eiforiabla semM pio* 
vid(.*d fur watimnkind by Ibis CommotiJi of England, 

Tlie words 'Siknca Im requested' did nut weem to 
ant*ct tlie BucheBS much. She made many cjonitnents^^" 
ex plained to Fmnces who all the people were that she 
could see, had no hesitation in almost audibly contra- 
dicting the speakei-s upon any point on wliich she did 
not agree, and laughed loudly when a repartee tickled 
her fancy, or when she saw that a blow hit hard on 
either side. She had taken a great liking to the youncr 
girl sitting by her side; she was sure that Geor^^e 
Hervey loved Frances much, and had a shrewd idea 
that the feeling was returned. Something she felt had 
been * muddled,' as she called it, in the whole affair, 
and being the most good-natured little woman alive, 
she thought she would try and draw Frances out, 
and discover what it all meant. The rumour of Lord 
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Harlech's attentions and intentions had reached her 
ears, but she had pooh-poohed the whole thing. Had 
she suspected that Flora Cavendish had opened her 
mouth on the subject, she would have been more 
uneasy; but of that she was entirely ignorant. She 
meant to have persuaded Frances to open a little to her 
during tea-time ; that was effectually prevented by the 
presence of another lady in the waiting-room. 

The debate waxed warm. A brilliant speech from 
the Opposition benches on the second reading of the 
bill, fell from the lips of an honourable member, who 
flattered himself that he gained notoriety and credit 
that evening. In his heart he fully agreed with the 
biU, but being in Opposition, his arguments were tell- 
ing, and his logic was perfect, against the measure. 
He sat down amidst clamorous cheers from his party, 
which were repeated again and again. 

A hubbub of a minute, and Frances' heart seemed to 
stop beating, as she saw George Hervey standing in 
front of the first bench below the gangway, and heard 
the notes of the rich powerful voice she knew so well 
fall in measured cadence from his lips. The House 
gave him that mute, rapt attention which is its greatest 
mark of respect. The members sat quietly in their 
places. There was neither the hurrying to and fro nor 
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it will do atlvist'dly. It may have knowledge on the 
mat tor far greater than mine, but I have seen tlie abuse 
and misen', and witnessed the sorrow entailed bv a 
law, under which the sufterers endure patiently, trust- 
ing to those who make laws for them to alt^r those 
laws when they find that they no longer bring happi- 
ness to those for whom we have the privilege — but, 
sir, we nuist remember we have also the hea\y respon- 
sibility — of legislating.' 

The words were not nuieh, but the voice had a deep 
pathos and an eanirst/wss that could not pass unheeded, 
and there had been tears in other eyes than Francos' 
during pail of the honourable baronet's speech. 
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The debate continued, however, but for a short time, 
for such had been the force of George Hervey's earnest 
eloquence, that the speeches from the Opposition 
benches were but impatiently listened to, and the final 
speech had scarce been heard for the cries ' Divide, 
divide T The division-bell rang, the words ' The Ayes to 
the right and the Noes to the left' had been pronounced, 
whips and tellers had rushed backwards and forwards, 
after the manner customary on such occasions, the 
members came pouring in again, and when silence had 
been duly obtained, the tellers came forward, and the 
words ' the Ayes to the right were 399, and the Noes 
to the left 157,' were received with deafening cheers; 
and George Hervey had won one victory for his fellow- 
creatures. 
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)u(li('s.s (»f Arlington was talking to Frances, 
who listi'Uril with only half an ear, her mind running on 
that which she had just heard, and her heart in a glow 
(►r |>ri<lc at th<* success her friend had achieved. The 
Dudicss talked on ; the door opened; they did not turn 
round to sec who had entered, when a voice addressed 
th(» Duchess in th<'se Mt)rds, ' How d'ye do, yonr Gi*aee ? 
1 have come uj) U) know if you would like to come and 
see the frescoes. There's a beautiful light now, and 
there will he nothing going on for an hour or so/ 

•(lood gracious, is that you, Sir George? Vastly 
kind, I 'm sure. Of course I should like to come out of 
this stifling pen. Frances, my dear. Sir George, here 's 
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Frances Fortescue. We Ve been listening to yon with 
all our ears/ 

The snddenness of the meeting took them both aback. 
There was no retreat for either party ; they were face 
to face. They must speak simply and naturally. Sir 
George recovered his self-possession first, and, putting 
out his hand, he took Frances* for an instant, saying, ' It 
is really so dark up here, that you must forgive my not 
seeing you. How is Lady Okehampton V 

Commonplace as the words were, his voice shook 
more in speaking them than it had done in the most 
pathetic part of his speech. 

Frances* pale face lighted with a sad smile as she 
heard the well-known voice, but hers was calm and 
sweet as she answered the queries. The Duchess 
looked surprised. Of a demonstrative nature herself, 
she could not imagine that friends such as she had 
seen George Hervey and Frances Fortescue to be, should 
meet thus. 

' Come along, good people, if we are to see this fresco. 
I don't know anything about such things ; but I know 
this, that one is fool enough to think one ought to see 
what everybody talks about; and then. Sir George, I 
want her to see the House, everything — lighting, venti- 
lation, and all, if we can get leave.' 
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Sir Greorge gave his arm to the Duchess when they 
got into the lobby, and Frances walked by her side. He 
then proceeded to explain to them the uses of the various 
committee, tea, and dining rooms. They came at last 
to the peers' committee-room, where Herbert's mag- 
nificent fresco of Moses absorbed all Frances' attention. 
The Duchess, who had about as much feeling for art 
as the publican who looks up at the sign over his door, 
said it was a ' sandy sort of thing,' and proceeded to 
talk of other topics. George Hervey could not speak 
to Frances in the presence of a third person, and yet 
he was longing to tell her how much he wished her 
happiness as Lord Harlech's wife. As he talked 
to the Duchess, he watched the pensive face, and 
asked himself. Could that girl be the worldly, hard 
scheming creature that she had been represented? 
If so, adieu to all theories of physiognomy. 

They wandered on through the endless lobbies, gal- 
leries, and passages. The Duchess was insatiable in her 
curiosity. She spared Sir George nothing that could 
by any pretence be lionized. Frances walked silently 
beside her vivacious friend. Three times did the heavy 
bell strike the quarters, and still they wandered on, and 
the sight-seeing was not finished. Eight o'clock struck, 
and the long level rays of the sun shone horizontally 
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through the windows. The evening was beautiful 
beyond description. They had wandered into the mem- 
bers* tea-room, — now nearly imtenanted, — from the 
windows of which the full expanse of the brimming 
Thames was seen. 

'Oh! this is charming/ said her Grace, 'and that 
terrace, that delightful terrace! Sir George, may we 
not go down to it ? ' 

' Certainly, certainly,' he answered in so cheerless a 
voice that Frances could not help saying — 

' Don't you think, my dear Duchess, that we all are 
tired ? I am sure you must be. Sir George, after all 
your exertions this evening.' 

' Nonsense, child,' was all the answer that the young 
lady received from her chaperon, and again the wink, 
the ducal wink, might have been seen. 

The Duchess of Arlington was a sharp-sighted 
woman as well as a kind-hearted one, and something, 
though not all, she had undei-stood of the phase of mind 
of her two companions. ' Pique, pique, stufif and non- 
sense. Let them clear it up ; of course they can 't do it 
with an old woman listening.' 

Now, truth to say, the good woman was very hungry, 
and had visions of a very substantial tea-supper she had 
ordered at 8.30 in the little waiting-room ; but she was 
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unselfish. She had looked from the window on to the 
terrace, and what had she seen to induce her suddenly to 
relinquish the desire for tea, and possess her with the 
violent fancy for a twilight walk? She had seen a man 
who, if she could but arrive there in time, would make a 
fourth to their party, a distant cousin of hers, a Nor- 
thumberland squire. She said nothing, but began to 
walk away faster than her fat little body was in the 
habit of moving, — so fast, indeed, that Frances was 
left quite behind for a minute or two. Never to 
her mind had George Hervey appeared so personally 
attractive; his face still beaming with a noble purity 
of expression and a calm sweetness that would have 
arrested the attention of a stranger; and to Frances 
was eminently touching. It was the expression that 
a successful struggle with self will sometimes leave. 
We have said George Hervey was a fine grand type of 
an English gentleman ; and when we have said that his 
tenderness was that of a woman, have we not described 
a man capable and worthy of winning any woman's 
heart? This was Frances* feeling, though it was 
unexpressed even in thought. At last the terrace 
was reached. It was nearly deserted. Two members 
at the farther end were smoking and discussing the 
probable starters for the Derby. One solitary man was 
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leaning over the parapet, and he also was smoking. 
The Duchess, as she reached the terrace, walked in that 
direction. She passed the solitary man in an uncon- 
scious manner. She was leaning on Sir George 
Hervey's ann; and the smoker's back was turned. 
There was not much in the observation that Sir 
George made, but the Duchess chose to laugh her 
loudest, merriest peal. The man turned round. ' Good 
gracious, Tom, who expected to see you?* (very imtrue.) 
' Well, I am glad to see you' (very true). ' Haven't 
met for an age. How have you been ? Come and tell 
me about Clapperton and all your people.' 

Now, as her Grace left George Hervey's arm, and did 
not introduce either of lier companions to ' Tom,' and, 
moreover, moved a few steps and planted herself on the 
nearest bench, covering it completely with her volu- 
minous skirt, there was nothing for her companions 
to do but to await her good pleasure leaning against 
the wall which abuts on the river. There are many fair 
sights in the world, and many beautiful sunsets to be 
watched ; but Londoners little think and little know of 
the intense beauty to be seen, and the pleasure to be 
obtained, from watching the last rays of the sun from 
the terrace of the House of Commons. There, every 
advantage of light, shade, and colour meets the eye. 
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The terrace itself, in its magnificent length, is shadowed 
by the buildings, which, whatever their faults, appear 
to utmost advantage as the shades of night steal 
over them, and their fine outlines alone remain. The 
river laps the waU at your feet, a distant hum of traflSc 
falls on the ear, the towers shut out the noise of the 
great city, and the calm is hardly disturbed by the 
steamers and Ughters as they ply to and fro. The sun 
gilds the opposite shore, and throws lights and shadows 
which give a beauty, where, in cold dawn or the hard 
garish daylight, there is none. Sheds, outhouses, facto- 
ries are wrapped in hazy golden mist ; Lambeth Palace, 
buried in its ricli foliage, looks a palace indeed. So 
had it been on this evening; and though they had 
waited so long that the sunlight was gone, it was even 
yet more enchanting from the beauty of the full moon, 
whose light reflected silver sheen from the wake of the 
steamer as it stole from imder the dark arches of West- 
minster Bridge, or caught the flapping edges of the sails 
of the heavy barge drifting down with the stream. 

' How beautiful, how exquisite !' said Frances, after a 
pause of many minutes, a pause so awkward that she 
felt constrained to say something. Sir George did not 
at first seem to be capable of answering, so much had 
the Duchess's sudden movement taken him aback. 
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He paused. Yet he must speak to Frances; but it 
was folly to talk to her as he would have done to 
any one else, of the commonplaces of life, it was un- 
worthy of himself. He must not ignore the past ; he 
could not ignore the present ; he must not give up his 
child-friend he thought. If she was weak, all the more 
reason that the man who had prided himself on his 
friendship for her should be yet a true friend, and sink 
himself entirely, merely thinking of her and how he 
might serve her. Hariech was not imworthy of her; 
nay, he even fancied that if he could think she had not 
been untrue to Claude, he would have been glad to 
feel she was likely to have so good a husband. Ah ! 
but it must come. He must speak. George Hervey 
turned and bent his head towards Frances, whose 
dreamy eyes were watching the moonlight dancing on 
the wavelets below them. 

He spoke. ' Frances, my dear ;' the words were such 
as she had heard so often, but the voice was hard and 
hollow. She started from her reverie. ' I suppose I 
am a shy old fellow, and don't know the ways of the 
worid, or I should have come to see you in St. James 
Square before now.' He paused; and Frances said 
almost unconsciously, ' Ah ! yes, we did expect you.' 

The *we' smote his hewt with a heavy blow. It 
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was then quite true. Frances had already come to 
talk of Lord Harlech and herself as 'we.' It was a 
pang — one more amongst so many ; but he must 
go on. 

' Yes, my dear, you must forgive me, but I could not 
do it.' George Hen-ey would give no false excuse ; 
plead no want of time. ' I am sure you know that I 
wish you every sort of happiness, there 's no need for a 
formal visit for me to say that. I hope — ' 

'Ah! no indeed. Sir (Jeorge. I never shall forget 
your kindness and Mrs. Dnunmond's. I hope to profit 
all through life by it.' 

' I trust your life will be a very long happy one, my 
child, but you have heavy duties and responsibilities 
before you.' 

' Yes, I know they are,' said Frances, ' but they are 
not more than I can bear, I hope, and you have given 
me so much of help to bear my home life,' she con- 
tinued, rather surprised at the tone in which Sir (Jeorge 
spoke, whilst he, thinking of advice given when she 
was engaged to Claude, hesitated a little before he 
added, 'Ah ! but, my dear, this is so diflferent; you 
have so altered a position. Don't think me hard on 
you.' 

'You hard!' said Frances, almost in a whisper; and 
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added, ' but how is it different ? It 's the same thing, 
the same life as last year, only now I bear it better, I 
hope ; thanks to your advice/ 

Sir Greorge started * Bear it better' was an odd phrase 
to apply to an engagement. Could it be possible that, 
for a second time, Frances had promised her hand with- 
out her heart ? Impossible ; but he had gone so far, and 
he knew her so well he thought he must speak out for 
her sake. 

* My child,' he added, ' you are happy about your 
prospects this time, are you not ?' 

'This time* surprised Frances; but she answered, 
' yes, I think so. Besides, now I am determined to 
make the best of it, and things do not worry and annoy 
me as they did. Indeed,' she added earnestly, ' in- 
deed I am happier than this time last year; I am 
learning to be less selfish.' 

' But, forgive me,' said Greorge Hervey, feeling that 
her tone was diflferent from what he had expected, and 
puzzled to understand her motives. 'You will not 
be angry with me for saying this: You do care for 
him really, don't you V 

'Care for Lord Okehampton!' said Frances; looking 
up in amazement, and laughing. ' Why, yes, as much 
as I can ; but he won't let me care much about him. I 

Y 
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think he likes his valet best ; but he endiiies me some- 
times, and jou know that is an improvement' 

Greoige Hervey, for once in his life, looked hurt and 
annoyed, and answered in a constrained voice, * Frances, 
you must know I am talking not of Lord Okehampton, 
but of your future husband.' 

'My future husband!' said Frances aghast. 'But 
Claude is married Oh, surely you know all that has 
happened V 

Greorge Hervey gazed at her in amazement. What 
did it, what could it all mean? He would go on 
though now : ' Frances, am I mistaken in thirking I 
am speaking to Lord Harlech's intended wife ? Answer 
me.' 

For one moment Frances looked at him as if she 
thought he had lost his senses ; and then seeing the 
stem earnest gaze he fixed on her, she answered with 
a voice that trembled so much she could hardly 
frame her lips to speak, ' Oh, what do you mean ? 
Why do you speak like that ? What is this about Lord 
Harlecli ? I don't understand ! He is nothing to me nor 
I to him;' and she leant her head on her hand, and 
covered her eyes to hide the tears that would spring to 
them. 

The reaction was too great for Geoige Hei-vey. He 
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could not speak, but he took her hand in both of his, 
and ' Forgive me* was all he could say. 

The tears flowed down Frances' cheek, and she could 
not hide them. He caught a glimpse of one that fell 
on the little white hand. He could bear it no longer. 
Human flesh and blood could not endure more. 

' My darling, my darling, forgive me,* was all he 
could utter. A deep heavy sob was his only answer ; 
but the hand was in his, and was not withdrawn. He 
bent over her ; Frances* teai*s flowed on. 

' My dearest,' said George Her\'ey, * listen one mo- 
ment. I have loved you so intensely, so passionately. 
Will you tell me I may hope ? My darling, but if you 
will trust me — ' 

All thought, all belief in the rumoui*8 he had heard 
had vanished into air, and in an instant he seemed to 
understand her as he never had done before. 

There was a pause of some moments, and neither 
George Hervey nor Frances spoke ; still the water lapped 
the foot of the waU, and still her Grace of Arlington 
detained the unwiDing member for North Blankshire 
by her side. Frances* tears flowed silently through her 
fingers ; and again George Hervey whispered in a hoarse 
low voice, ' My precious, will you not answer me V 

Frances looked up in his face, and said, 'I cannot 
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bear that you should have so misjudged me, you whom 
I had thought would have a better opinion of me. It is 
cruel of you ; even now do you believe me ? * 

' Frances, do you then care for my opinion, and for 
what I may feel about you ? Oh, tell me. This is no 
child's-play. I have loved you through all these weary 
months, and have so often tried to kill the love that will 
not die. Child,* he said, and he took her hand in his, and 
held it as though he fain would keep it for ever ; * could 
you come and make my home a paradise to me ? Could 
you come and be an old man's darling and sunshine V 

He could say no more, the emotion overmastered him. 
We have said Frances Foi'tescue was no ordinary young 
lady, and now her behaviour was certainly unconven- 
tional in the extreme; for as George Hervey paused 
and turned his appealing eyes to here, her only answer 
was to put her other hand over his, which was holding 
hers, and murmur, * It is too much happiness;* and then, 
' Is it really true V 

As for George Hervey, the burst of happiness after 
all the misery he endured was so sudden, that he could 
only remain there gazing into her sweet face. 

The night had fallen round them, and the pale beams 
of the moon alone lit up the figures of the loving pair 
who lingered on the terrace, and its soft radiance threw 
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a mysterious veil round them, which we will not attempt 
to penetrate. These two loved for the first time, and 
they had gone through sorrow enough to make the pre- 
sent joy the deeper. The love which bound them to 
each other was the growth of months, and was based on 
the only foundation which can make love lasting. They 
knew, esteemed, and trusted each other thoroughly and 
entirely. 

But George Hervey remained even in that moment 
the courteous gentleman he was in every relation of 
life, and though he now, on listening to Frances' explana- 
tion, came to have more than a doubt of Flora's veracity, 
that doubt remained buried in his bosom. They lin- 
gered on that terrace, forgetful of time, legislation, and 
all but themselves, till, in very shame, as the clock 
struck 9.15, George Hervey, who now turned round 
for the first time, saw that the kind-hearted Duchess 
was seated alone on the bench. What had become 
of the member fur North Blankshire he never asked, 
but silently pointing her out to Frances, he drew 
her arm through his, and with one murmured word, 
• Bless you, my darling,' he led her straight up to the 
Duchess, and standing before her, he said, as his rich 
full voice swelled with pride and emotion, *My dear 
kind lady, I don't know what excuse to make for my 



U*litt%iour mid for our rudencA^, but ymi vrill fcitgive u»t* 
when 1 tell you tliiLt I huve sought and won ihta prize, 
and that tliia evetiing Iiaa braoglit nie n faapptxiess I 
luiver tliouj^bt to know in this world. Wsh me joy, 
Duchi^a of Arliiigtou j* and loiig befoti* be bml lifiiBhi?d 
liis gpt^fcli, the I>ucbefi8 bad jmoptnl up, axid. regard- 
]pm of any giieetittors, bail tb^ii and tberi^ kinsod 
FmticeB, and welUiiigh kissed Sir Geoi^ Blm io ber 
i*viil)emni di^Ughl 

' Rk^H my soul* well, I am glad I And to tbink of all 
t\m being tny dning! 1 am plpasM, you two foolish 
peo))le, tho old woman saw something of what was 
.i^'oing on. My stars, won't Miss Flora bo sold?* she 
clnicklod. ' Servo her ri^^dit, minx.' 

Frances either did not hear or did not attend. Her 
heai-t was too full. 

The Dnohess contin\ied : ' My doare, I 'm dreadfully 
hun«2:ry, and I wanted to hear tho rest of the debate. 
Would you mind ^oin^^ back V 

* There is an old song, beginning, " What a little word 
can do," and I think o\ir evening hoax's it out, darling/ 
said George Hervey, as with Frances* arm linked in liis, 
he followed the Duchess, who declined all assistance, 
and went ahead so fast, that at one turn she was lost to 
sight. 
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Of the rest of the evening it matters not to speak. 
George Hervey lingered by Frances' side, not speaking 
to her much, and content with the unutterable joy of 
feeling that now, after so much tribulation, he had at 
last reached a pinnacle of happiness which was so far 
more than he had ever hoped to realize. 



CHArTER XLHL 



THE 0r8AFroiSTED ttlVAl^ 



Ttt fosli il firirau^ 
E iu Kumi r ultima 






SILENTLY had Frances Fortescue sat all the morning 
in St. James Square, listening for Sir Georcre's 
well known step. She had had no chance to tell her 
mother of the change that had come in her life, for the 
children had been present at breakfast, and before it 
was over, Lord Okehampton had sent for his wife. 
Before she had left his room, though Frances knew it 
not, her lover had arrived, and asking only to see Lord 
Okehampton on important business, had been ushered 
in where he sat in his dressing-gown, sipping his cho- 
colate, and listening while his patient wife read the 
debates. He happened to be in a good humour, and 
greeted his visitor with unusual cordiality. 
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* Sir George, how early ! What good wind brings 
you here ? Let me congratulate you. I see you were 
very successful, and that the bill will be law soon.' 
This was a wonderfully courteous speech from the 
man who never could see any merit in anything that 
did not originate in the Tory side of the house. 

* Yes, my lord, it will indeed ; but that victory was 
not the principal one that I won last night. I do indeed 
deserve to be congratulated, provided that you will 
ratify by your consent my prospect of happiness. Lord 
Okehampton — and you, dear lady — I came here to tell 
you that I last night ventured to ask Frances to share 
my lot in life, and that she has promised to be ray wife, 
if you will give her to me.' 

' My dear sir,' began Lord Okehampton, tiying to 
rise, but reminded by the twinges of pain in his foot 
that he must moderate his feelings, * I am most sincerely 
glad, and so, I 'm sure, is my lady. Wish you joy, of 
course I do ; but I wish her joy much more. No one 
that, politics apart, I more sincerely esteem than your- 
self; and as for my stepdaughter, I think her a most 
estimable and excellent person, much improved, too, of 
late, I observe. My lady, I am sure you echo my senti- 
ments ?' 

But my lady's blue eyes were full of tears, and she 




ahriptly hrnk^-n off. 

Tl.^y h;i»i in.^i.^tril on Sir (iet^nre telling them all 
a^*'»ut th^• way the pnjp»«>sal ha<i come ab«:>Dt, and Ladv 
Okf}iaifi[iN>n wa--* ♦i^r* larin^^ tlir Dnches.? was a great 
flarlin:.', when a kn«^:k at the drx»r intermpted the con- 
vf'T^ition, and thr anrioiincenient of ' Miss Cavendish in 
\]if' drawing' T()f)iii to s*-*- voiir Ladyship/ brr.ke up the 
coiiv^-rsation. 

' Ih'nr Mi^s Cavf'ndi.sh, .she will he .so glad, I am sure/ 
said the sirnf>h' minded woman as she left the loom, in- 
HJHtin^ on rarrying off Sir George with her. Of the trutli 
of thin H^TitinKnt George Her\'ey had his doubts, but he 
followed in her wakr-, an he wa.s told by Lady Okehamp- 
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ton that Frances was in the drawing-room, and there, true 
enough, he found her and also his cousin Flora, who, 
unaware that he was in the house or anywhere likely to 
see her, had ignored Frances' presence after a mere ex- 
change of 'How d'ye do T and was at that moment 
engaged in surveying herself in one of the pier-glasses. 
They entered quietly, and nothing but Frances' happy 

* Oh, mother,' revealed that anything unusual had 
occurred. But Flora was not long left in uncertainty, 
for. George Hervey walked straight up to Frances, and 
taking her hand and pressing it to his lips, he said, 

* I *m here, as you see, and I 've already done a good 
day's work, for I have your stepfather and your mother's 
free and kindest consent to giving me the treasure I 
have won/ He paused, and then in another voice he 
added, * Flora, you are the first of my relations to whom 
I have the opportunity of presenting my future wife, as 
such. As you know Miss Fortescue, there is no need 
for me to say more.' 

It would be well-nigh impossible to convey a just 
impression of the severity and dignity of Sir George 
Hervey's manner as he addressed his cousin, but the 
expression which for a moment overspread Flora's face 
no woitis could describe. The mask was off for one 
instant, and in that instant George Hervey had read 
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iIm^ dflfii tm^ of the cano e aiia t^ spmt of evil, whicfa. 
imit? ««t bt Qoald Mfir fiMgoL 1bi& erpte&dAa 
vpuke of tlie dttboBml ItDtted^ ^id famffled wilL aod 
ng^ which ftlmosi choked W to kaqi nitder. ^^hft 
roald not fumwm. Hid the ftp^'ci^d ber motiUi, tbe 
vencMn niut ka%i! unied fortlii Inii i'Tkii io Ii^^ fiuy 
she WM wiiitnii mNigb of beraetC Fortoitatisly Ladj 
Okehao^ton. vhn im Uiqm^ (jocttdoM wm invMlnsbk 
froDi her volable pmtik, mt«<rn]pM— 

* My dmr Misa Oivtmlish* im doI ihiA distigbtful I so 
tauch the beat thii^ for my dear child. 1 mm am yoti 
Afv <u glail HA I Mii, But come with me; we won't 
spoil sp<jrt, will we ? I 've a thousand things to say, 
and we must talk over this matter, which I have only 
just heard.' 

The dcMjr opened : 'His Lordship wishes to see your 
Ladyship.' 

' Dear, dear, what a pity now, and I know he will 
keep me till luncheon. I 'm so sorr}'. I can't ask you 
to stay, or — but you will come very soon, I 'm sure. I 
must go,' and Lady Okehampton returned to her Lord 
and the debates. 

By this time Flora had to a certain degree recovered 
her self possession, and she even succeeded so far as to 
compose her face enough to say, ' Dear Miss Foitescue, 
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and you, George, I wish you all happiness, I *m sure. I 
did not expect this quite, though I *m certain that, as 
you, Miss Fortescue, have had some experience of en- 
gagements, you will have made a point of being sure 
this time. But I really must go. I 'm going to meet 
some people at the Horticultui^l. Goodbye,- my dear 
friends.* 

Gravely and with studied courtly did George Hervey 
open the door for his cousin. But why did he shake 
his head as he watched her figure retreating down the 
stairs, and come back, and, taking Frances* head be- 
tween his hands, press his lips on her forehead, and 
murmur, ' Thank God ! Oh, darling, Heaven grant this 
may be for your happiness as well as mine !* 

We will leave the lovers. They are happy — happier 
than most people under the circumstances. They had 
no thorns now in their path. Frances' astonishment 
was unbounded when she heard how she had been 
reported to be engaged to Lord Harlech, and w^e rather 
think she confessed to Sir George that the main in- 
ducement to talk to Lord Harlech had been to listen to 
the KvSos that he always lavished on her friend Sir 
George. Then also she had to tell him the truth of the 
history about herself and Claude, and laughingly in- 
fonned him that it was not she that would not marrv 
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Claude, but Claude who had released her from her 
engagement. The first favour that Frances asked of 
her intended husband was, that together they should 
pay a visit that afternoon to Helen and Claude, and 
that he would be kind to them and help them now in 
their exceeding straits. This was an occupation after 
George Hervey's heart, and to it he acceded willingly 
enough. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



THE BITER BIT. 



' I am disgraced, impeached, and baffled here/ 

Richard IL 

MAEVELLOUS it is to observe how quickly any- 
thing of the matrimonial kind becomes known 
in London, be it a domestic row between Brown and 
his wife about the bills of the latter, be it a more 
serious scandal relating to the too frequent visits of 
Popham of the Guards to the house of the beau- 
tiful but nirtatious Mrs. Mackay, or the even more 
interesting fact of the proposal which took place only 
on Monday night, at the termination of that dinner of 
Lady Balmacarra's at Greenwich, and which, though this 
is but Wednesday, we see in this morning's Owl, and of 
which we have already heard all the particulars from 
John Arthurs. Why it is we cannot pretend to say, 
but of the fact none who have lived three months in the 
so-called 'London world,' will doubt for a moment. 
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at^emorin it m%B a wdl^loiown (act 

Shall we attempt to describe the agony of spiteful 
rage in which Flora Cavendish passed the morning ? It 
would be beyond the power of pen. It was a combina- 
tion of failure, and of failure on the one point on which 
all her ener«^aes had been concentrated, — failure w^hich 
she felt was irretrievable, for George Hen-ey's manner, 
quiet thou^di it had been, had let her know that at last 
he had seen through her and her schemes. 

She knew that she had forfeited the esteem of the 
one man in the world for whom she had played a game 
of devotion and religion that she never felt, and the 
woman's rage was in proportion to the loss of wasted 
energies. 

There was nothing for it ; she must conceal her feel- 
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ings. Moreover, she felt she could not sit alone ; so, as 
a first step towards deadening her despair, she rose from 
the sofa where she had thrown herself, and summoning 
her maid, every meretricious aid of dress was invoked to 
make this despairing woman, if possible, eclipse herself 
in the voluptuous grace of which she was so proud ; and 
as Flora stepped into the carriage to join the friends 
who were to meet her at the Horticultural Show, never 
had she looked more bewitchingly, dangerously beautiful 
But here again was she destined to meet with disappoint- 
ment, and again the painful recollections were forced on 
her. The friend who accompanied her was none other 
than Lady Osmond Willoughby, and her sole topic of 
conversation was of the marriage, which she imagined 
that she only knew of Her comments, far from ap- 
peasing Flora, only added oil to the flames raging in her 
heart. Lady Osmond expatiated on the suitableness of 
the alliance, and told a long story of how it reminded 
her exactly of her own marriage, and of all the pro- 
posals which had been made to her. Flora fled from her 
to a stand of flowers in a distant part of the building, 
and proceeded to search in her catalogue for the num- 
bers. She was interrupted by a voice overflowing with 
self-satisfaction and triumph, which interrupted her 
with the following words — 

z 
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' All, Miss Cavendish ! dee-lighted to see you.' 

Flora drew herself up to her utmost height, and if a 
look could have cnished the man who addressed her, 
such a look John Grimshaw received from the lady, who 
at another period of her life had goaded him to a mad 
love by the encouragement of both look and manner. 

Wherefore, then, at. this moment had John Grimshaw 
become indifferent to the gracious or ungracious looks 
of his former idol ? — Because his only wish was to inflict 
punishment, to sting if he could do no more ; and he 
fancied he held in his hand a lash that might hit hard. 

' Charming day,' he continued, regardless of Flora 
Cavendish's averted head ; ' charming. Pretty flower 
that : but this rose is delightful, puts one in mind of 
your part of the world. By the bye, what a bear I am, 
not to wish you joy of the news I have just heard. I 
am sure,' he added, slightly raising his voice, ' that you 
must be enchanted with Sir George's mjuriage. I have 
observed that you always take such an interest in all 
that concerns him; and now that he really has won 
such a treasure, so young, so beautiful, and so clever 
and unassuming, you must be indeed satisfied for your 
proUgie. I suppose you mean to give him away ? 
Ha, ha!' and Grimshaw's eyes rested with a hanl, 
bitter look on the fair lady before him. 
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Had he expected an outbreak Griinshaw was griev- 
ously disappointed. Flora Cavendish at all events had 
not thrown away the time in which she had studied to 
act and to conceal her feelings. She knew as well as if 
slie had heard it from his lips what the late agent's object 
was in thus speaking. And there was something of the 
grandeur of a fallen angel in the way in which she 
turned her magnificent profile towards the man she so 
thoroughly despised, and said — 

' Am I making a mistake, sir, or did I understand from 
my brother that you no longer act^d in any business 
rapacity for my family ? If so, I am at a loss to imagine 
iinder what other possible circumstances you would 
presume to address me. Lady Osmond, shall we 
move on ? I want you to see how perfectly lovely are 
some of the orchids.' 

As she moved away the only sign she gave of her con- 
centrated rage were the words, * Ah, canaille (ThomincJ 
but the delicate cambric handkerchief was in strange 
tatters, and the marks of teeth were very visible on the 
part that the fair calm woman had held to her face for 
a few moments after this inter\'iew. 

Again in this second piece of revenge did John 
Grimshaw find the cup wa^s not so sweet as he had 
expected it would be. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

HAPPINESS AT LAST. 

• They were alone once more ; for them to be 
Thus was another Eden ; they were never 
Weary, unless when separate ; the tree 
Cut from its forest root of years, the river 
Dammed from its fountain, the child from the knee 
And breast maternal weaned at once for ever, 
Would wither less than these two torn apart' 

Bykon. 

IT was late in August, and in the gorgeous beauty 
of the full summer time, that a very happy pair 
were walking up and down a beech walk in the gardens 
at Cossington. Who were the couple ? Frances Hervey 
and her sweet, gentle sister-in-law. Frances had been 
married about three weeks, and the previous evening 
the bride and bridegroom had arrived at Cossington, 
where Mrs. Drummond had remained to receive them, 
just to get a peep of the two beings she loved more 
than anything on earth ; and then to take her leave, 
and let them find their level. Frances had been walk- 
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iiig up and down this beech walk for half-an-hour, trying 
to persuade Mrs. Drunimond not to hurry away, but to 
stay and help her to get into George's ways, but it was 
of no avail. 

* My dear child, it would never do ; you don't want 
an old woman with you ; it is more of happiness than I 
ever thought to know, to see you and George together, 
my dear little sister ; if you only knew how I used to 
hope against hope that George might some day find such 
an one as yourself to make his home what it ought to 
be. I am so thankful.' 

' If I can but be worthy of him,* said Frances, almost 
to herself. ' Kate, dear, you will help and teach me, 
won't you, as of old ? and tell me if you think he is 
happy as I ought to make him V 

There was an arm roimd her waist that she had little 
expected ; for the soft moss had prevented the soimd of 
her husband's footsteps reaching her ears; as a voice 
that brought the look of intensest happiness to her face 
answered — 

* What is this my little wife is asking ? — that she need 
be told I am happy.' Frances and her husband looked 
round, but the sister had already walked nearly out of 
earshot. 

* My precious one,' he continued ; * can you dream of 
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one half of the blessed sunshine you are to me ! What 
have I ever done to deserve this peace ? Not more than 
five months have passed since I realized how I loveil 
you, darling; it seems strange to think of that time 
now. Did you ever guess how I loved you before you 
left this place, my wife ? I tried desperately hard to 
conceal the feeling/ 

* Never,' said Frances earnestly. 

* Ah, then, thank God that I did my duty. My 
Frances, yes ; " faire ce que dots advienne qu€ pom*ra,^* 
— it is a good guide and a comforter also.' 
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